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PREFACE 

TiiK  following  collection  of  extracts  for  translation  into  French 
has  been  compiled  for  use  with  the  Practical  French  Grammar  of 
Professors  hYaser  and  Squair.  It  is  intended  to  supply  material 
for  at  least  a  couple  of  years'  work  with  Part  II.  of  the  Grammar, 
references  to  which  will  be  found  sufficiently  numerous,  especially 
in  Sections  I.  and  II.  of  the  collection,  to  make  the  student 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  more  important  rules  of  French 
syntax. 

Section  I.  consists  entirely  of  translations  from  very  easy 
I'Vench,  the  literal  retranslation  of  which  will  offer  no  difficulty. 
The  extracts  from  English  authors  in  Section  II.  are  also  of  a 
lairly  simple  and  straightforward  character,  and  liberal  help  has 
been  given  for  the  translation  of  idiomatic  phrases  and  con- 
structions. Both  of  these  Sections  will  be  found  to  be  carefully 
graded.  Section  III.  consists  of  really  difficult  passages,  suitable 
for  advanced  and  thoughtful  students  ;  most  of  them  require  to  be 
handled  with  a  freedom  which  would  only  be  restricted  by  multi- 
plying the  suggestions  for  translation  and  the  references  to  the 
Grammar;  the  notes  are,  therefore,  much  fewer  in  number.  A 
fourth  section  has  been  added,  the  extracts  in  which  have  no 
notes  whatever,  and  advance  progressively  from  the  standard  of 
Section  I.  to  that  of  Section  III.  They  should  be  useful  fg 
recapitulation  and  examination  purposes. 

It  should  perhaps  be  mentioned  that  the  extracts  in  this 
collection  have  not  been  chosen  or  composed  as  models  of 
English  style.  Those  of  Section  I.  follow  the  French  originals  so 
closely  that  correctness  is  occasionally  all  but  sacrificed,  while 
the  pieces  of  the  following  sections  have  often  been  chosen  on 
account  of  a  looseness  of  syntactical  construction,  which  renders 
their  translation  into  correct  and  well-knit  French  a  difficult  but 
most  valuable  exercise. 


vi  PREFACE 

The  phrases  printed  at  the  lop  of  each  extract  are  not  specially 
intended  to  be  committed  to  memory ;  many  of  them  only  apply 
to  the  piece  in  which  they  occur ;  they  are  meant  rather  to  help 
the  student  over  such  difficulties  as  he  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
solve  for  himself  with  the  help  of  his  Grammar  and  of  a  school 
dictionary. 

In  these  head  phrases  queiqu'un  and  quelque  chose  are  re- 
presented by  the  abbreviations  qqn.  and  qqch. 

J.  E.  M. 


Royal  Academical  Instftution, 
Belfast,  yw/y  1906. 
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NOTE  TO  STUDENTS 

Words  and  phrases  enclosed  between  round  brackets  (  ) 
belong  to  the  text,  but  should  be  omitted  in  the  translation. 

Words  and  phrases  enclosed  between  square  brackets  [  ]  do 
not  belong  to  the  text,  but  should  be  inserted  in  the  translation. 

These  helps  towards  translation  are  given  but  rarely  in  Section 
III.,  and  not  at  all  in  Section  IV. 

The  references  are  to  paragraphs  and  subsections  in  Part  II.  of 
Heath's  Practical  French  Grammar. 


Extracts     for    Composition 
in    F'rench 


SECTION  I 


Je  ne  Ten  aime  pas  moins.  I  love  it  none  the  /ess, 

Cependant.  A/i  the  same. 

All  milieu.  In  t/ie  middle, 

MY   VILLAGE— 1 

My  village  is  not  so  large  nor  •  so  fine  as  the  town,  but  I 
love  it  none  the  less  for  that."^  It^  is  there  that  our  parents 
live  *  and  all  our  family ;  it  is  there  that  I  was  born  ^  and  that 
I  want  to*^  remain  always.  The  houses  of  my  village  are  not 
so  fine  as  those"  of  the  town,  it^  is  true,  but  there  are^  some'-^ 
very  pretty  ones  ^"  all  the  same,  and  each  one  ^^  has  its  yard 
and  garden.^-  The  streets  are  not  paved,  but  they  are  very 
well  kept  and  very  clean  ;  we  have  also  a  fine  square,  in  front 
of '^  the  church,  all  planted  with  ^^  trees,  with  ^^  a  fountain  in 
the  middle.  All  round  ^^  the  village  there  are  ^  orchards,*'^ 
filled  with  ^"^  magnificent  fruit-trees.  In  ^^  spring,  when  all 
these  trees  are  in  *^  bloom,  it  ^  is  a  magnificent  sight!  and 
thousands-*^  of  birds  build  their  nests  in  them  -^  and  sing  from 
morning  till  evening.-'-' 

•457.        ^'iSS.  *384.  *  237.7.       *  228;  259.  •278.4. 

V^SI.  8250.  '324.  '"367.2.  "405.2.  "375.<». 

'•'440.  '*  454-6.  "454. 1-  •"432-  "323-  "325-2. 

»"  444-2.  »423.«.  »^368.  *'4So. 


KXIRACTS  FOR 


\ 


Qu  est-ce  que  je  deriendrai 7    maf  will hecomt  ofmel 
flnafaitquapparaitre.  He  mtrih  ath>nr,J 


MY  VILLAGE— 2 


\ 


Ihe  village  church-  is  quite »  small,  it»  is  old  and  black, 
t  does  not  resemble  <  the  magrnficent '  cathedral  of  the  town, 
the  h.gh^  p.llars  of  which'  support  immense ^  arches,  where 
the  sound  of  the  organ  goes  and  loses  itself."  But  God  hears 
5  equally  well  the  hymns  which  rise  from  a  poor'  village 
church,  and  He  loves  the  si„,i,le^'  hearts  that  come  to  pray'« 
in  It."  ^    ^ 

How  many  i^'  little^  children  only  a  fewi3  ^        ^,j  u  ^.^^^ 
been  brought  into  the  village  church  by  their  happy''  jxirenls 

lo  It  was  not  then  known  '^  what  '•^  would  become  of  them  :  they 
were  i'  all  surrounded  with  >«  the  same  ''^  hopes  and  the  same 
love.  Some  =»  have  been  the  joy  of  their  family,  and  have 
grown  up  to  21  become  honest  and  useful.  Others  ^^^  have 
been  lazy  ^3  scholars,  -'»  and,  going  later  (on)  from  bad  to 

15  worse,  have  covered  their  names  =-'^  with  ^«  shame.  Others  also 
merely  appeared  -«  and  passed  away  ;  they  ap,>eared  -«  in  life  ^ 
like  a  flower  m  28  spring,  and  were  reaped  '^  by  death.^^  They 
lie  there,  in  the  shadow  of  the  church,  in  the  churchyard 
where  their  ancestors  are  asleep. ^o 

*  445-1.     *4o6.6.fl.  »36i.       <  296.2.     »  «i;      •,08 
;35«:324.i.  "  278.4 ;  2J7.6.       »«2^  ••278\. 

carefully  Uiwfcn  jur.vr  an«l  <ot,naUre),  «•  401  2 

l\t:.    ^•»5^-^-    :-«^^-3.  *4os.5.  «2S2.a.  «1^2:^. 
■  352. 1.  **  J23.      »  376.0.  ^*  259.      «  321.      •  444  a 
»  241.2  («y  :  "  and  tlcuih  rca,K<l  them  ")  ^^ 

"  237.6  (use  dormir). 


(  ()MI>()Sn'I()\    IN    FRKN'CH 


III 

Le  monde  va  et  vient.  The  people  come  and  t^o. 

Je  vais  de  rue  en  rue.  I ^o  from  street  to  street. 
Les    campagnards   ouvrent 

les  yeux.  The  country  people  stare. 

Study  §  323 


THE   TOWN 

The  town  is  much  larger  than  the  village.  The  houses  are 
higher  and  fuicr,  the  streets  arc  jiaved,  and  have  side-walks.* 
On-  all  sides  are  to  be  seen  ^  shops,*  inns,  hotels,  and  work- 
shops. The  streets  are  full  of  ^  people  who  come  and  go,  and 
of*  carriages  that  cross  each  other  ^  in  every  *  direction.  You  ^  5 
meet  at  every '^  step  fine  gentlemen '••  and  fine  ladies  walking 
about, *^  as  well  as  soldiers.*  Tradesmen  *  of  all  kinds  go  from 
street  to  street,  shouting  out  their  wares,  to  **  attract  the  at- 
tention of  the  passer-by.  How  *'-  fine  the  shops  are  !  One 
sees  in  them  *^  a  thousand  **  things  which  make  the  country  10 
people  stare  *"^  with  ^^  atfmiration.*^  Here  clocks.  *  and  watches ; 
there  jewellery;  beside  (these)  earthenware  and  porcelain 
vases  ;  *^  farther  (on),  lovely  cloth ;  ^  then  furniture  *  and 
pictures  ;  then  again  playthings  and  sweets.  The  inhabitants 
of  towns*'*  earn  more  money-"  than  the  country  people,  but  15 
they  also  -*  spend  more,--  since  -^  food  *''^  is  dearer,  as  well  as 
ront<.*'' 


'  y~S' 

«446.3. 

'  241. 2.a. 

*  325-2. 

'"  243  (use  sc). 

«  4CX).6.<*. 

'405.3- 

»  404-2. 

"324-1. 

'«  402.4. 

"  282.2. 

'-•  3SO-I. 

»  36H. 

'*42l.r. 

'*  230. 6. <J. 

'«  Use  Je. 

*-  330.2. 

'"325.2. 

•"321. 

»325.i. 

^413. 

"  420  3  ; 

367-2.(1). 

^459.3. 

EXI  RACTS  FOR 


IV 


Les  pays  du  nord.  Northern  countries. 

La  plaine  septentrionale.  The  northern  plain. 

Jusqu'en  Siberie.  As  far  as  Siberia. 

Participer  k  un  mouvement.  To  share  in  a  movement. 


CLIMATE  1  AND  SITUATION  OF  FRANCE'— 1 

Situated  astride  the  45th  degree  of  latitude,'  France  enjoys  * 
one  of  the  most  temperate^  climates  in  *^  the  world  ;  it '  hardly  * 
knows  the  severe  ^*  cold  and  the  mists  of  northern  countries  ; 
it  "^  rarely  ^  suffers  from  the  intense  -'  heat  with  which  ^^  S|)ain  -^ 
5  and  Italy  -  are  burnt. ^*  There  are  to  be  found  '^  in  it  *'  however 
several  very  different^*  climates,  presenting  each  one  '^a  well- 
determined  ^*  vegetation.  Between  Paris  and  the  Channel 
begins  *^  the  great  northern  plain  which  is  prolonged " 
through  ^^  Germany  -  and  Russia  as  far  as  Siberia ;   those 

10  monotonous  but  fertile^'-*  tracts  of  Picardy-  and  Flanders^ 
produce  in  great  quantities  rape  seed-^  and  hops,  flax  and 
wheat.  Quite  -^  different  is  the  Mediterranean  coast,  where 
the  palm,  the  orange,  and  the  olive  ripen  ** ;  the  great  plains 
which  the  I>oire  waters  V  also  *  present  their  peculiar-^'  character 

1 5  and  vegetation.-*  / 

Owing  to  its  privileged  *  situation  between  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Mediterranean,  France  shared  from  '-"^  the  remotest  *  ages 
in  the  commercial'**  movement  of  the  great  interior'  lake  in 
which  -*^  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  bathe  their  shores.    Marseilles 

10  was-^  early  a  rival  of  Carthage  ;  it  is  still  to  day  the  greatest 
of  French  ports. 


'330.5.  *333.  ■325.2.  *a96.i.  •347.1. 

•444.4.  '361.  •413.1.         •352.1.  '•39K. 

"237.6.  »«24i.a.«,  »M68.  "352.2.(1).  "405.2. 

••237.8.  "241.2.*.  "U»€Air.  *•  352.3.  '•434. 

"321.  "406.6.0,  "341.  •*375.«».  "•443.3- 


COMPOSITION    IN    FUKNCH 


Pour  ainsi  dire.  So  to  speak. 

Elles  no  varient  que  peu.  They  vary  but  little. 

Au  cours  des  Ages.  In  the  course  o/at^es. 

De  tons  temps.  At  all  times. 

L'empire  des  mers.  Tlu  command  of  the  sea. 

CLIMATE  AND  SITUATION  OF  FRANCE— 2 

France  is  separated  from  Spain  and  Italy  by  high  mountains,^ 
which  are,  so  to  speak,  natural  frontiers,2and  which  have  varied 
but  little  in  the  course  of  ages.  But  it  ^  is  open  to  the  east 
and  north,^  towards  Belgium  and  Germany  ;  from  that  direction 
came ^  the  great  prehistoric  and  historical  invasions,  and  it®  5 
is  on^  this  side  that  throughout  centuries  ^  the  most  numerous 
and  most  desperate^  wars  have  been  waged.^^  To-day  that 
region  is  more  than  any  ^^  other  the  military  zone  of  France, 
the  cuirass  which  protects  her  breast,  a  chain  of  towns  all 
surrounded  and  bristling  with  fortresses.  With  3120  kilometres  10 
of  sea-shore,  France  has  been  at  all  times  a  considerable  naval 
power  ^■- ;  the  coasts  of  Provence,  of  Normandy,  and  especially 
of  Brittany,  rear  hardy  and  bold  sailors  ^^  who  have  more  than 
once  given  their  country  the  command  of  the  sea. 

»  324.1.        ■■'323.  ^  lin.         ^434.  °259;22S. 

•3S4.  '446.3-        *'32i.        "347«-     '"24I.2.-6;  237.7. 


"406.6.      ^'iS2.i.a.     "352.3 


VI 

La  natality.  The  birth-rate. 

La  mortality.  The  death-rate. 

II  apparalt.  //  appears. 

Pourvoir  k  quelque  chose.  To  provide  for  something. 

THE  P#PULATI#N  •F  FRANCE 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  population  15 
of  France  was  [of]  27,349,000  inhabitants;  it^  amounted  in- 
1891  to  38,343,000.     The  area  of  France  being  [ofj  536,480 
»36i.  '444.2. 
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square'  kilometres,  the  density  of  the  population  is  therefore 
approxiirfately  [of]  72  inhabitants  per  square  kilometre,  a* 
density  which  is  inferior  to  that^  of  Helgium  (more  than* 
200  inhabitants  per  square  kilometre),  of  Holland,  of  Great 
5  Britain  ( 1 19  inhab.),  of  Italy  and  of  Germany.  The  mean  birth- 
rate is  [of]  24.7  births  per  1000  inhabitants;  the  death- 
rate  is  [of]  22.2  for  the  same  number  of  individuals.  In" 
England  the  birth-rate  is  [of]  34  per  1000,  ihe  death-rate  is 
only  ^  [of]    19.2   per    1000.      Those  figures  are  most  *  in- 

10  structive;  it  ***  appears  at  once  that  in  France  the  popula- 
tion remains  stationary,  since  "  the  number  of  [the]  births  and 
that  ^  of  [the]  deaths  is  approximately  the  same ;  in  England 
on  *2  the  contrary,  it  *'  is  evident  that  the  population  must  '* 
increase  very  rapidly,  and  that  it  can  at  ^^  the  same  time  pro- 

1 5  vide  for  a  very  strong  current  of  emigration. 
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VII 


Par  excellence. 
J'habite  aux  champs. 
Soixante  pour  cent. 
Depuis  cinquante  ans. 
Suffire  a  qqch. 
Avoir  pour  r^sultat. 
La  crise  s^vit. 
AUer  k  rencontre  de. 
Le  libre  ^change. 
Frapper  le  bl^  de  droits  de 

douane. 
Lutter  avec  succte  avec. 
Un  a^vair  prodiain. 


Ai'ove  all. 

I  Ihe  amidst  the  fields. 

60  per  cent. 

Within  the  last  fifty  years. 

To  suffice  for  something. 

To  result  in. 

The  crisis  is  acute. 

To  ^o  against. 

Free  trade. 

To  impose  custom'  duties  on 

wheat.  \ 

To  hold  on^s  aivn  against. 
The  near  future. 


AGRICULTURAL  FRANCE 

France  is  above  all  an  agricultural  country ;  two  thirds  of 
the  French  live  amidst  the  fields  or  in  *  rural  parishes,^  and 

*444»  'Saj. 


C()MI»()SITIOX    IN    FRENCH 

half  the  population  consists*  of  farmers.''  The  principal 
cultivation  is  that*'  of  cereals,'  and  esi>ecially  thaj  o^  wheat/ 
the  yearly  consumption  of  which  ^  has  increi*<ed  \>y  '-*  6o7o 
within  the  last  fifty  years,  and  amounts  "*  to  day  to  1 18  million  " 
hectolitres.  It^'  is  rare,  however,  that  the  crop  suffices^-  for  5 
the  consumption  ;  every  *^  year  a  certain  amount  of  corn  must 
be  imported,^*  and  foreign  comf^etition,"  aggravated  by  a  suc- 
cession of  bad  crops  in  France,'''  has  resulted  in  an  agri- 
cultural crisis  which  has  been  ^'^  acute  for  '"^  several  years,  and 
from  which  '^  the  country  has  '"  not  yet  emerged.  'I'he  Govern-  10 
ment  has  been  obliged  '^  to  go  against  the  principles  of  frefi 
trade  and  to  protect  French  agriculturists^  by  ^''  imposing  on 
foreign  wheat  customs'  duties  amounting  to  five  francs  per 
hectolitre.  It  '*  is  to  be  hoped  -^  that  this  temporary  measure 
will  enable  France,  whose**  soil  is  rich  and  fertile,  to'-*  hold  15 
its  own  in  the  near  future  against  the  enormous  cultivated 
tracts  of  the  New  World. 

'424./'.  "'246.2.  '''325.2.            "381.  "321. 

•♦398;  402.2  *  </«f ;  cf.  428.flf.  >"  423.rt.  "384.  i.n.  *-' 269.5. 

"404.2.  "251.3.  ''3J3.2.  '"257.2.  "229.2. 

.»»  230. 2.  '»  286. 3.  **  24 1 . 3.  ^»  2S0. 

VIII 

Un  jeune  garqcn  A  hoy. 

Tres  pen  de  temps.  A  very  sJwrt  time. 

A  dessein.  Purposely. 

Enj  amber  qqch.  To  step  oi^er  something. 

Ne  sont-ce  pas  Ik  des  lettres  ?  Are  not  these  letters  ? 

Study  §  259 

LI'/rriCRS  OF  RKCOMMKNDA'riON 

A  tradesman  needed*  a  boy  to-  help  him  in  his  office; 
nearly-'  fifty  candidates  presented^  themselves.     In^  a  very 
short  time  he  chose'  one"  and   sent  away  the  others.     •*  I  20 
should  like"  to  know,"  a  friend  said^  to  him,'*  "for  what*** 
reason  you  choo.sc  this  boy,  who  has  no**  letter  of*-  recom- 


'  296. 1  ;  258. 

•■^282.2. 

'  436.4. 

<26o. 

'444.3. 

«3<^7.2.(i). 

•  230.1. 

"237.1. 

»369- 

"•391. 

"  324-2. 

'"325.2. 
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mendation." — "  You  are  mistaken,"  "answered  the  tradesman ; 
*'  he  had  "  a  great  many,**  on  the  contrary.**  He  wiped  *•  his  " 
feet  before  coming  in,"*  and  closed  "  the  door  behind  him,** 
showing  thercl)y  that  he  is  careful.  He  took  off**  his  cap 
5  on  ^  coming  in,  and  answered  -'  my  questions  promptly  and 
respectfully,  thus '--  proving  that  he  is  polite  and  well  brought 
up.  He  picked  up  the  book  which  I  had  purposely  ^  put  on 
the  floor  '**  and  put  it  back  on  the  table,  while  "  all  the 
others  had  stepped  over  it  or  pushed  it  aside ;  lastly  he  awaited 
lo  his  turn  quietly  instead  of  chattering.**  I  noticed  that  his 
clothes  were  *  carefully  brushed,  that  his  face  and  hands  were  * 
clean.  Are  not  those  letters  of  recommendation  ?  And  whom 
or  what -•*  can  I  trust-*  more  than  the  testimony  of  my  own  eyes?" 

"246.1.  "258.  ''446.3.  "259.  "328. 

W283.2.  "372.6.         ^286.3.  21 296.2.  "413.1. 

"  Say  :  "  put  on  the  ground  purix>scly."  **  446.3.  *  459-2. 
"393-3;  434. 

IX 

De  chez  moi  (toi,  lui,  etc  ).  From  home. 

Faire  la  cuisine.  To  cook. 

Tout  compris.  Everything  included. 

Les  jours  de  fete.  On  holidays. 

Un  morceau  friand.  A  dainty  tit-bit. 

En  commun.  In  common. 

Je  ne  me  nomme  pas.  I  remain  unkno^iVn. 

Study  §  258 

MARMONTEL  AT  SCHOOL  > 

I  lodged^  with  a  few*  schoolfellows  at  the  house ^  of  an 
15  artisan  of  the  town;  each  scholar  had*  his  provisions  for 
the  week  ;  they  were  sent  -  to  him  ^  regularly  from  home. 
Our  landlady  cooked  (for)  us,^  and  for  her  trouble,  her  fire, 
her  lamp,  her  beds,  her  lodgings,  and  even  the  vci^eiables 
(out)  of  her  little  garden,  we  gave-  her'^  ten  francs*  a  month  ; 
ao  so  that,^  everything  included  except  my  clothing,  I  might* 
cost  my  father  a  hundred*  francs  a*  year.     It  was  a  great 

»33i.  »25S.  » 404.5.  *43i.  '3<»9. 

*339.  ^371.3.0.     *a3a3:  258.    *  431.4. 
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deal  for  him.  When,  on  holidays,  there  came*°  to  one" 
of  us  some*  dainty  tit-bit,  he  '^  who  had  received  it  remained 
unknown  for  fear  of  grieving  *^  the  poorer***  (ones)  among  '^ 
us ;  but  wc  always  ^^  enjoyed  '"  it  ^^  in  common. 

»«  252.2.  1' 406. 7. (I). a.      '-381.  "283.2.  •*349.l. 

"347.2.  '"413.1.  "296.1.         "367.1. 


Do  nos  jours.  Ntm'ndays. 

La  mise  en  pratique.  T/w  puttifig  info  practice. 

Rattacher.  To  Innd. 

Je  lui  suis  soumis.  /  am  in  subjection  to  him. 

J'ai  fort  \  faire  pour  contenir  /  have  great  dij/icu/ty  in 
le  peuple.  contro/ting  the  people. 

Study  §^257,  258 

FEUDALITY!  IN  FRANCE— 1 

The  preponderant  -  fact  in  the  history  of  Europe,*  in  the  5 
space  of  time  which  extends*  from  the  death  of  Charlemagne 
to  the  first  Crusade  (1095),  is^  the  establishment  of  a  peculiar 
pijliiical  and  social  state''  to  wh^ch^  the  name  of  the  feudal 
system  has  been  given.^  The  feudal  regime  is  the  attribution 
to  every*'  lord  of  a  portion  of  the  soil,  and  of  a  portion  of  10 
the  sovereignty  which  nowadays  belongs  only  ^^  to  the  State  ; 
it*^  is  the  putting  into  practice  of  the  ma.xim  :  "No^-land 
without  a  ^^  lord,  no  lord  without  land  " ;  it  is  at  the  same 
time  !*  a  tie  between  all  the  owners  of  the  soil,  which  binds 
the  smaller  ^^  to  the  greater,  and  the  greater  to  the  king  :  1 5 
lastly  it  is  the  protection,  but  often  also  the  oppression  of 
the  weak  by  the  strong.  The  kings,  who  had  not  like  modern 
sovereigns  *  an  army  and  a  budget,  wielded  only  ^^  a  very 
limited  2  p)Ower,  and  had  great  difficulty  in  controlling  the 
people  who   were   in    subjection   to   them.     That*''   is    why  20 


»32.. 

=^352.3. 

'333. 

*  I'sc  after. 

» 3x7-4. 

"352.3.1. 

'400. 

^  2^\.2.a. 

•40('>.6. 
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"383.1. 

'^^  Nuf  fe  ox  pas  de. 

"330.5. 

"439.1. 

"349  1. 
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the  custom  had  been  introduced ^^  of  giving'*  to  the  best 
warriors  lands  for  which''*  they  were  responsible,  and  (of 
which  they  were)  also  (the)  sovereign  masters.  They  owed 
the  king-'^*  military  service,'  but  for'^'  a  very  limited  period, 
5  and  the  sovereign  could-  not  ^^  keep  an  army  under  his 
flag  '*  for '-'  more  than  -^  sixty  days. 

"241.2.^  "'280.2.       "356:398.      "293.2. 

«  442.3,  note.        ^  230.3.        «  418.4.  «  Put  in  ihc  plural. 


412.1.^. 


XI 


Tout  ce  que  je  veux.  Anyfhins:  that  I  wish. 

Je  remplis  une  corvee.  I  perform  a  menial  duty 

Une  alerte.  An  alarm. 

Au  milieu  de.  In  tfie  middle  of. 

Study  §  258 


FEUDALITY  IN  FRANCE 


-^ 


As  for'  those-  who  possessed  nothing,^  the  serfs,  their 
condition  was  perhaps  less  miserable  than  that-  of  the  slaves 
under  the   Roman  Empire,  but  the  lord  could  ^  exact  from 

10  them^  everything  that  he  wished;  he  made  them"  till  his 
lands  and  perform  every  "*  other  menial  duty  on  his  estate. 

The  feudal  lord  would '^  build  his  abode  on  the  edge  of 
a  steep  hill  or  of  a  precipitous  rock.  There  he  raised  a 
double  and  threefold  enclosure  of  thick  *  walls  and  surrounded 

15  them  with'"  deep-*  moats  filled  with  "^  water."  At  the  first 
alarm  the  drawbridge  which  allowed  the  moat  to  be  crossed  '^ 
was  raised, '=*  the  defenders  of  the  castle  took  their  ixjsts  on 
the  walls,  they  hurled  against  the  assailants  arrows,  stones, 
and  molten  lead.    Within  was  found'*  all  that  was  necessary  '* 

30  to  '•^  sustain  a  long  siege  without '"  starving  :  enormous  halls  '* 
full  of  provisions,  cellars'^  and  granaries  filled  with*  com, 
ovens  to'**  bake  the  bread,  wells  and  cisterns. V  In  the  middle 

•442.4.  «38i.  '405.4.  *  230.3.  '372.6 

*  293.2.4.  '406.6.        "258.2.  •352.1.  "454.6. 

"  325.2.  '*  Say:  "locft»'»N  ihc  moai."  ){  280.6.  "  241.2.11 

»*24l.2.tfor^.  »»25l.  '•283.2.  »» 282.3.  •''324.I. 
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of  the  yard  rose  *^  the  keep,  which  was  as  a  castle  within  the 
castle,  surrounded  by  '-**  a  second  moat  and  by  a  new  bell 
of  walls.  In  the  keep  were  the  great  hall  in  which  '-*  the 
lord  received  his  guests,  his  bedroom,  the  apartments  of  his 
family,  and  underground,  the  prison.  5 

« 246.2.  ^de.  "399r'r400. 

XII 

Je  me  d(5fais  de  mon  chien.  /  \:,et  rid  of  my  dog. 

Je  monte  dans  un  bateau.  I \:^et  into  a  boat. 

La  pierre  se  ddtache.  The  stone  slips. 

J   apergois  mon  maitre.  I  catch  sii^ht  0/ my  masttr 

Je  lui  donne  la  mort.  I  put  him  to  death. 

Study  §§  257,  260 

THE  FISHERMAN  AND  HIS  DOG 

It  is  related  ^  that  a  fisherman  in  -  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tours,  as  cruel  as''  (he  was)  ungrateful,  resolved  ^  one  fine  day 
to^  get  rid  of  his  old  dog,  a  poor  Newfoundland,  who  had 
been  his  companion  for"  many"  years  {amices).     He  got  into 
a  boat  with  his  victim,  fastened  a  heavy  stone  to  his"*  neck,   10 
and  with-'  a  kick  hurled  him  ^'^  into  the^^  Loire.     The  dog 
disappeared.     But  the  fisherman,  losing  his  *-  balance,  also  '^ 
fell  into  the  river.     He  could  ^^   not  swim,  and   the  current 
carried  him  ^^  away.    At  the  same  moment,  the  stone  slipped  ^^"-^ 
from  the  neck  of  the  Newfoundland,  who  became  free,  came  up  1 5 
again  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  caught  sight  of  his  drown- 
ing |^^.  master,  swam  towards  him,  seized  him'''  with-^  his  old 
leeth  by'"  a  corner  of  his  coat,  and  brought  him  back  on  (to) 
the  bank,  thus ''  giving  back  his  '^'^  life  to  him  ^'*  who  had 
wished  '•'  to  put  him  to  death.  20 

'405.3.<z.  ^Use/A*.       '345.  *  260.  *  2S0.6. 

•  442.3,  note.      '  325. 1. <^.       "  32S.<i.      •  454.6.      '"  369. 
"  303-2.(4)".      '-  376.1.         '*^  4«3-        "  230.4  .ind  258.3. 
**  257.3  (continue  in  the  Trescnt  Tense  to  the  end  of  the  piece). 
'"  246.2  and  2S7. 5  (use  the  Relative  Construction). 
''441.2.  ''«3Si.  "•278.4. 
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XUI 

.  Une  chaiimi^re.  A  f hatched  cottage. 

'  Porter  (un  coup).  7b  strike  in  J>!n-t'\ 

De  la  sorte  Thus. 

Je  reprends.  /  rejoin. 

Je  me  dis  tout  bas.  /  say  to  myself. 

Study  §  260 

THE  TWO  BOYS 

One  day,  on  arriving^  near^  a  thatched  cottage,  I  saw 'a 
little  i)easant  (boy)  who  was  beating^  another  (one)*  much* 
taller  and  older  than  himself;"  the  elder  of  these  children 
contented*  himself  with***  avoiding^  the  blows  and  struck 
5  none.^  I  approached  ^^  the  latter.  "  Is  it  your  brother,"  I 
said  "  to  him,^-  *'  who  is  beating  ^^  you  thus  ?  " — "  No,  sir," 
answered  the  peasant  (boy) ;  "  he  ^^  is  one  of  my  neighbours." 
"He  is  very  {bien)  naughty,"  I  rejoined;  "and  why,  when  he 
beats  you  thus,  do  you  not  give  ^^  it  him  ^*  back?" — "But,  sir," 
10  answered  the  little  i>easant,  "I  can't;  I  am  the  stronger."** 
At  these  words  I  said  to  myself :  "  That  is  a  generous  little 
boy."" 

»  286.3.  «432.  »26a         *258.  » 367.2.(1). 

•349.2.  '372.1. a.     "280.6.  •287.2.  "  257.3  and  296. 1. 

»  237. 1.  '«  359  and  369.  "  255.  "  :^l.  »»  370. 

"3491.  '"352.3. 

XIV 

Je  me  mets  k  rire.  /  begin  to  laugh. 

Je  le  soigne  avec  soUicitude.  I  attend  to  it  with  great  care. 

Je  me  remets  en  marche.  I  go  on  my  way. 

Je  longe  la  route.  1  go  along  the  road. 

Study  1$  258,  260,  261 

THE  CHH.!)  AND  THE  OLD  MAN 

A  scluK)lboy  who  had  just  eaten  *  a  |)cach  threw  its  '  stone 
on  to  the  road.     An  old  man  took  the  trouble  to'  pick  it  up 
I  $  and  to  bury  it  in  a  neighbouring  field.    The  child  looked  and 
>23a9.  •367.2.(2).  ■28ai. 
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began  to  laugh.  Some*  years  later  our  scholar  (who  had) 
become  (a)  big  boy,  was  passing  by  the  same  place.  He  found 
at  the  very  ^  place  where  the  stone  had  been  buried  a  little  tree 
already  hardy  and  covered  with  ^  leaves,  which  the  old  man, 
still  alive,  was  pruning  and  attending  to^  with  great  care.  5 
"  How  much**  ti*uble  wasted  ! "  thought  the  youth,  shrugging^ 
his '®  shoulders,  and  he  went  on  his  way.  /  Years  passed  ; "  the 
youth  (who  had)  become  a  '-  man,  was^going  along  the  dusty 
road  which  once  '^  had  led  him  to  school.  He  found  in  ^*  the 
same  i)lace  no  longer  >^  a  barren  shrub,  but  a  tree  covered  with  lo 
fruit.  The  old  man  was  there  no  longer,^*^  but  his  work^^ 
had  survived  him.^*^ 

*  404.5.  5406.3.(2).     •♦454.6.     '296.3. 

»  393. 1.*.  » 2S(K}.a.        •"  328.        »  246.2. 

"330-3  J  295.     ^^ Ja,/is.  '*444  2.     ^^  nonplus.     §§  4'4i  4'5« 

'"415.  "  auvrc,  ^  296. 2. 

XV 

Le  pare.  The  sJuepfold. 

Je  me  contente  de  peu.  /  am  conUnt  icith  little. 

Je  inets  le  mouton  en  pieces.  /  tear  tlu  sheef)  to  pieces. 

Study  ^  258,  260,  261 

THE  WOLF  AND  THE  SHEEP 

Some  ^  sheep  were  browsing  in  -  safety  in  ^  their  fold ; 
the  dogs  were  asleep,  and  the  shepherd  under  the  shade  of 
an  elm  was  playing  the  flute''  with  the  other  shepherds.  15 
15ut  a  ravenous  wolf  was  prowling  round  the  fold,  and  a  young 
and  inexperienced^  sheep  entered  into  conversation  with 
him.  "What*^  do  you^  come  to  seek^  here?"  he  said^ 
to  the  glutton.  "The  tender  and  flowery  grass,"  ^^  the  wolf 
answered"  him;  "you  know  that  nothing^-  is  pleasanter  20 
than  to  l^  graze  in  a  meadow  covered  with  flowers,  tol?  a{>- 
pease  one's '^  hunger  and  to*^.  go  (and)  drink  in  the  limpid 
stream.    I  have  found  both  ^*  here,^*  and  I  have  all  [that]  ^^ 

'323.       '444-2.       '444-1-  *  296.5.  '^  Say  :'*  without  ex- 

porience."    §330-5-    '394-  '373-1.  '278.4.  •237.1. 

>"  352.3.   "296.2.      '2405.4-  "280.5.  "40S.3.</.      "406.7.(2). 

"413.1.  and  413.1.0.  ^^385. 
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I  want,**  for'^*  philosophy  teaches  (us)  to'-*  be  content  with 
little."  The  poor  little  sheep  believed  what  "  the  wolf  was 
saying  and  went  out  of  the  fold  into  the  meadow,  where 
the  philosopher  tore  him  to  pifjces  and  swallowed  him  (up). 
5   Mistrust  -'  people  '^''  who  boast -^  of  being  virtuous. 

"  296. 1 ;  or  251.4.         »  455.         »  279. 1.         "  296. 1 ;  3O9.2. 
«38i.  »2«o.6. 

XVI 

Je  vais  me  coucher.  /  ^o  to  bed. 

J'ai  envie  de  dormir.  Ifeel  sletpy, 

Je  compte  sur  vous.  /  depend  on  you. 

Da  vantage.  'Either. 

Outre  mesure.  More  than  is  ri^ht. 

Je  m'eflforce  (de).  I  endeavour  {to). 

En  face  ///  the  face. 

Apprendre.  To  teach. 

Study  ^  242,  267,  339.2 
Write  this  piece — (i)  in  the  Second  Person  Singular;  (2)  in 
the  Second  Person  Plural. 

RULES   OF  CONDUCT 

Walk  two  hours  every  day ;  sleep  seven  hours  every  night ; 
go  to  bed  as  soon  as  you  feel  sleepy ;  get  up  as  soon  as  you 
awaken  ;  work  as  soon  as  you  are  up ;  eat  only  *  to  satisfy 
your  hunger;  drink  only  to  quench  your  thirst,  and  always 
10  slowly;  speak  only  when  [it  is]  necessary-;  write  only  what' 
you  can  sign  ;  do  only  what  you  can  tell  ;  never*  forget  that 
others  ^  will  depend  on  you,  and  that  you  should  *  not  depend 
on  them ;  esteem  money  neither  more  nor  less  than  it  is 
worth,   it^  is  a  good   servant  and  a   bad   master;    do   not 

15  despise  men,^  do  not  hate  them  cither,  and  do  not  laugh 
at  *  them  more  than  is  right ;  endeavour  to  ^'  be  simple, 
to  become  useful,  to  remain  free ;  when  you  suffer  *^  much 
look  your  grief  in  the  face,  it  will  comfort  you  itself,"  and 
will  teach  you  something. 

415.       "251;  365.      » 401.2.       *4».V       •3a»-       •ajo-a* 

*  2S0.6.       "-'O^i.     "406.3.(2). 
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XVII 

Par  \k.  Tluit  way. 

Accourir.  To  hasten  to  the  spot. 

Je  me  porte  bien.    Je  vais  bien.  /  am  well. 

Bah !  Nonsense  ! 

Pas  un  mot  de  vrai.  Not  a  word  of  truth. 

Je  conclus  un  traits.  /  arran^^e  a  treaty. 

Dans  le  lointain.  In  the  distance. 

Nous  luttons  de  vitesse.  We  are  racing. 

Je  decampe.  I  am  off. 

J'entends  parler  du  traits.  I  hear  of  the  treaty. 


THE   COCK   AND   THE   FOX 

A  young  cock,  perched  in  a  tree,  was  singing  so  loudly  that 
a  fox  passing  that  way  heard  him.  He  hastened  to  the 
spot  and  said  to  the  cock  :  "  How  are  you,  my  dear  friend  ? 
Ii '  is  a  very-  long  time-  since  ^  I  saw  you."  "Thank  you," 
said  the  cock;  "  I  am  as  well  as  possible."  *'  Then,  come  down  5 
from  the  tree,  [I]  pray  [you],"  said  the  cunning  animal,  "that 
I  may  embrace^  you."  "  No,  thank  you,"  said  the  cock  ;,  "  I 
have  heard  my  father  say  ^  that  the  fox  likes  nothing  so 
much  '•'  as  the  flcshpf  the  cock,  and  that  us  soon  as  he  sees 
one^  he  warns"  to*  eat  him."  "Nonsense,"  said  the  fox;  10 
"allow  me  to'*  tell,  ypu  that  there  is'**  not  4  wore!  of  truth  in 
what^**  your  father  has  told  you,^^  for, ^■-  lately,  all  the  animals 
have  arranged  a  treaty  of  universal  peace."  "  Indeed,"  '•*  said 
the  cock,  "  is  it  pqssible  ?  I  am  very  happy  to  ^Mearn  this 
news."  And,  saying*^  these  words,  he  stretched  out  his**  15 
neck,  as  if  he  saw  something  in  the  distance.  "  What  are 
you  looking  at '",  my  good  friend  ?  "  cried  the  fox.  "  Nothing 
very  important  •**,"  said  tlie  cock  ;  "  it  is  only  a  pack  of  dogs, 
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that  seem  to  be  racing."  "  What !  **  I  must  be  off! "»  said 
the  fox.  •  "  But  we  are  in  ^^  time  of  peace,"  said  the  cock. 
*•  Yes," answered  the  fox  ;  "  but  I  am  afraid"-"  these  dogs  have 
not  heard  of  the  treaty  of  universal  peace." 

"393-3.         «25i.i.         "444.2.         « 269.4 ;  458-3. 


XVIII 

Je  les  fais  vivre.  /  support  them. 

Je  m'inquidte  en  moi-m6me.  /  am  filled  with  secret  anxiety, 

Je  my  arrete.  I dweUonit.  - 

Je  vis  tranquille.  /  live  without  anxiety. 

Poses  cdte  k  cote.  Ayi",s  ^i<^^  h  •^'^<^- 

Les  petits.  The  young  {of  an  animat). 

Study  §§  258,  260,  261 

THE  TWO  NEIGHBOURS— 1 

5  Two  men  were  neighbours,  and  each '  of  them  had  a  wife 
and  several  children  and  his  work  only  *  to  ^  support  them. 
And  one  **  of  the.sc  men  was  filled  with  a  secret  anxiety,  saying  : 
"  If  I  .should  die,^  or  fall  ill,"  what  would  become  of  "^  my  wife 
and  children?"     And  this  thought  did  not  leave  him,  and  it 

10  gnawed  (at)  his  heart,  as  the  worm  gnaws  the  fruit  in  which* 
it  is  hidden.  Now, "  although  the  same  thought  had  **  come 
also  to  the  other  father,  he  had  not  dwelt  on  it ;  ''  for  **,"  he 
said,"  "God,  who  knows  all  creatures,  *-  and  who  watches  over 
them,  will  also  watch  over  me,  and  over  my  wife  and  over  my 

15  children."  And  the  latter*^  lived  without  anxiety,  whilst** 
the  former  *^  did  not  enjoy  **  a  moment  of  rest  or  '*  of  joy. 
One  day  when  he  was  working  in  the  fields,  sad  and  cast 
down  on  account  of  his  fear,  he  saw  a  few  *'  birds  enter  [into] 
a  bush,  come  out  of  it,'^  and  then  *^  soon  come  back  to  it** 

•405.        «Say:  ♦•ttKmc."      *  382.2.       *  4o6./.(l)..i.        •175. 
•458.2.      '  Sec  Extract  No.  II.  i  •  399-  *  455- 

»» 228 ;  271.T "237. 1.    " 406.6.  " in^- 

»*  459.2.       "29O.I.  "457.2.      "404. 5*  "367.1. 

»»426.tf.  »368. 
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again.     And  having  drawn  near  -*  he  saw  two  nests  lying  side 
by  side,  and  in  each  several  young  (birds)  newly  hatched  and 

still  without  feathers.-**'* 

"246.2.  '^  330-2. 


XIX 

Porter  la  becqude.  To  carry  food. 

De  retour  aux  champs.  Having  gone  back  to  the  fields. 

Je  m  achemine  vers  le  buisson.  I  go  to  the  bush. 

Je  pAtis.  /  suffer. 

Arriver.  To  take  tilace. 


THE  TWO  NEIOHHOURS— 2 

When  he  had  gone  back  ^  to  his  work,  a  hawk  suddenly 
seized  one  of  the  mothers,  who  was  carrying  food  to  her  young,  5 
and  carried  her  away.  At  this  sight  the  man  felt  -  more  dis- 
turbed than  before^;  "for,"  he  thought,  "th6  death  of  the 
mother  means  ^  the  death  of  the  children.  My  children  also 
have  only  me.  What  will  become  of  them  if  I  fail  them  ?  "  ^ 
The  next  day,  having  gone  back  to  the  fields,  he  went  to  the  10 
bush  to  see  the  young  of  that  poor  mother,  thinking  that  no 
doubt  several  had  already  perished./  But  the  young  were  in 
good  health^*;  not  one  seemed  to  have  suffered^.  As  this 
astonished  him,  he  hid  himself  to  observe  what  would  take 
place.  And  after  a  little  [time]  he  saw  the  second  mother  15 
bringing  back  ^  the  food  ^  she  had  iiathered.-'  and  she  divided 
it  between  all  the  young  without  distinction,  so  that  '^  the 
orphans  were  not  abandoned  in  their  distress.  And  the 
father  who  hatl  mistrusted  "  Providence  told  the  other  father  ** 
in  the  evening  '^  what  he  had  seen,  and  the  latter  *^  said  to  20 

>  229.2;  262.3.         '246.2.  ^.       *  Say:  "is."    §387.4. 

'296.5.      ^286.1.     "^  402.4.       '402.1.     '291. 1.         '°  271.2.11. 
"296.1;  242:  '"293.2.      '•'413.3;  444.5.  >*3S2. 

u 
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him  :  "Why  (should  we)  be  anxious"?  God  never  forsakes 
His'*  (own).  I^t  us  believe,  hope,  love,  and  pursue  our  paths" 
in  '^  peace.  If  I  die  before^'**  you,  you  shall  Ix;  a  father  to**  my 
children;  if  you  die  before  roe,  I  shall  be  a  father  to*** 
5  yours."" 

"278.5;  246.2.  "377.  "Singular.  "444.2.         ** 440.2. 

"Say:  •'the  father  oC'^  «  374- 

XX 

Jean  sans  Terre.  John  Lackland, 

A  moiti^  mort.  Half  dead. 

Z'qvl  juge  par  moi-mdme.        I  judj^e  for  myself. 

Je  prends  part  k  la  croisade.  /  take  part  in  the  crusade. 

En  revenant  de  Palestine.      On  his  way  back  from  Palestine. 

Study  ^  389  to  394 ;  408,  236 

AN  EXAMINATION 

Good-morning,  George,  where  have  you  come'  from 5? 
You  look  very  tired. — I  have  just  had  ^  an  examination  in  * 
history,  and  I  have  answered  *  so  many  questions  ^  that  I  am 
half  dead  with  ^  fatigue. — Were  the  questions  difficult  ? — Judge 

10  for  yourself;  here  are  some*  of  them.^'  Who  was  John 
lackland?  Whose  son  was  he?  What  kings  took  part  in 
the  third  Crusade?  Which  of  these '"  was  drowned **  on  the 
way'^?  What  resulted  from  this  Crusade?  What  do  you 
know  of  Richard  Cteur-de-Lion?     Relate  what  hap[)ened  to 

15  him  on  his  way  back  from  Palestine.  Where  was  he  made 
prisoner?  How  did  he  recover  his  liberty?  When  did  he 
return  to*'  England  ?  In  what  year  did  he  die?  How  many 
years  had  he  reigned  ?  What  was  '^  the  Armada?  How  was 
it  destroyed  ?    Why  was  S|xiin  at  war  with  England  ? — Most  ** 

20  of  these  questions  are  easy,  a  few  **  (of  them)  are  rather  diffi- 
cult, but  I  think  '•  I  could  have"  answered  them.' 

*  rre«cnt  Tcn»c. 

■  402.3.     ThU  rule  alio  applies  to  Interrogative  »entencc> 
•230.9.        *Say:  ••of."       •296.2.       •3J5«-        '454'  5 

•369.2.N.2.        '•378.a.      "  260;  241.2.A.  3. 

"333.2.  "394-  "  232. 2.a,  >•  458.3.       "230..V  v'^. 
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ZXI 

S'^garer.  To  lose  one's  way. 

La  chambre  voisine.  Th^  next  room. 

All  feu.  On  the  fire, 

Les  petits  drdles.  The  little  rascals. 

La  sortie.  Tfu  exit. 


THE  CANNIBAI^— 1 

Two  little  boys  from  the  town,  Richard  and  William,  lost 
their  way  in  a  thick  forest,  and  having  found  a  little  inn 
obtained  [the]  permission  to  spend  ^  the  night  there.  At 
midnight  they  heard  talking-  in  the  next  room  ;  William,  who 
was  not  asleep,  woke  his  brother.i  They  heard  the  innkeeper  5 
saying  ^  to  his  wife :  "  My  dear,  to-morrow  you  will  put  the 
boiler  on  the  fire,  and  I  shall  kill  our  two  little  rascals  from 
the  town."  At  these  words  the  poor  children  nearly^  died 
with  fright,  for  they  naturally  thought  that  the  innkeeper 
was  an  ogre.  10 

Little  William,*  who  had  still  a  little  courage  (left),  said  to 
his  brother :  "Come,  let  us  run  away."''  He  got  up  from  the 
bed,  opened  the  window,  and  jumped  into  the  yard.  Richard  - 
jumped  also,  though  he  was*^  afraid  of  hurting  himself.  I5ut 
the  door  of  the  yard  was  closed,  and  although  they  sought®  15 
everywhere,  they  found  no"  exj^t.  At  last  they  came  to  a 
shed,  and  William  opened  the  door  [of  it] ;  at  the  same 
moment  two  big  beasts  came  out  [of  it],  rushed  into  the  yard, 
and  yielded  (up)  their  domicile  to  the  two  little  boys,  who 
went  in  [to  it]  and  spent''  the  night  trembling  for  their  lives.^    20 

'280.2.         -278.4.         ^281.17.         "'327./^.  ^369.2. 

•271.4.         '324-^         » 279.6.  •376.6. 
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XXII 


X  la  main.  In  his  hand. 

Allons  !  Ntnv  tfun  I 

Adresser  une  question.  To  ask  a  question. 

Mais  oui.  Why^ yes'. 

Cette  nuit.  Last  ui^ht. 

Eclater  de  rire.  To  burst  out  laughing. 

Je  me  debarbouiUe.  J  wash  my  fate. 


THE  CANNIBAL— 2 

(In)  the  morning  the  innkeeper,  a  great  knife  in  his  *  hand, 
came  and  opened ^  the  door  of  the  shed,  and  called  out: 
"  Now  then,  my  little  rascals,  come  out,  your  last  hour  has 
come."  The  two  children  uttered  lamentable  cries,  and 
5  begged^  him  on  (their)  knees "•  not^  to  kill  them.  The  inn- 
keeper, much  astonished,  asked  them  these  questions :  "  Why 
are  you  in  this  shed?  Had  I  not  given  you  a  good  bed 
yesterday  ?  Do  you  think  I  am  '^  an  ogre,  then  ? " "  "  Why,  yes, 
sir,"  said  Richard;  "you  said®  last  night  to  your  wife  that 

ID  to-day  you  would  kill  your  little  rascals  from  the  town.*'  The 
innkeejxir  burst  out  laughing,  and  said  :  "  I  spoke  of  my  two 
pigs;  I  call  them  my  little  rascals  from  the  town  because  I 
bought®  them  there.  Now  come  and  wash^  your  faces,  and 
breakfast;  afterwards  I  shall  show  you  the  road  to*  return 

15  to  *®  your  jxirents.  And  another  time  do  not  listen  when  you 
ought  *Mo  be  asleep." 

*  376.1.        "456.2;  278.4.  •28a6.        *  446.3-        *4i6.«. 

•  269.6.        '455.     Place  this  coni  unci  ion  after  the  verb. 
•259.2.       •282.2.  "45«'2-  "2jaa. 
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XXIII 

Remporter  une  victoire.  To  win  a  vicfory. 

J'ordonne  de  piller  la  ville.  /  order  the  tmvn  to  be  plundered, 

Echoir  en  partage  (k).  To  fall  to  the  lot  {of). 

Sur  le  champ.  On  the  spot. 


THE  SOISSONS  VASE 

In  486  Clovis  took  the  town  of  Soissons,  after  winning^ 
a  complete  victory  over  Syagrius,  the  Roman  general.  Clovis 
had  ordered  the  town  and  its  territory  to  be  plundered ;  but 
having  desired  a  gold  vase,  which  constituted  the  whole  wealth 
of  the  church,  to  be  returned-  to  the  bishop,  he  was  opposed  5 
by  the  soldiers  who  had  taken  it.  The  latter^iij^erested  in  ^ 
keeping  it,  murmured  against  this  restitution  pfone  of  them 
even  dared  (to)  approach  "*  the  vase  and  to  cleave  it  with  ^  a 
blow  of  his  axe,  saying :  "  If  it  falls  to  the  lot  of  Clovis,  he 
shall  have  it."  The  king  did  not  forget  this  audacious  10 
conduct,  and  being  unable  to  punish  it  on  the  spot,  since *^ 
they  alF  had  equal  rights  to  the  booty,  a  year  later,  in  a 
review,  he  reproached  ^  this  same  soldier  with  his  carelessness 
in  the  upkeep  of  his  armour,  tore^  his  axe  from  him,  threw  it 
to  (the)  ground,  and  while  the  soldier  was  stooping  to  pick  it  1 5 
up,  he  split  his  head,-' exclaiming :  "It  was'^  thus  that  you 
struck  the  vase  which  I  asked*  of  you  at  Soissons." 

»  2S2.4. 

2  269. 1  ;   241. 2.a;   **  to  the  bishop"  must  precede  "a  gold  vase," 

as  the  latter  object,  tt^eiher  with  its  de])endent  relative  clause, 

forms  much  the  Umger  complement. 
'279.6.  ^296.1.  ^de.  *459.3- 

'  (annot  come  between  the  subject  and  verb.  *  296.4. 

•376.1.  "257.3./^. 
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XXIV 

Avoir  lieu.  To  take  place. 

En  Orient.  To  the  East. 

Faire  un  r^cit.  To  tei/ji  story, 

L^poque.  T/ie  time. 

Prendre  part  (k).  To  take  part  {in). 

Jouer  un  rdle.  To  play  a  part. 

Un  moine  picard.  A  monk  of  Piairdy. 

Eaconter  qqch.  k  qqn.  To  tell  someone  of  something. 


THE   CRUSADES— 1 

The  name  of  Crusades  is  generally  given  ^  to  eight  great 
expeditions,  the  first  of  which-  took  place  in^  1095  and  the 
last  in  1270  ;  but  it  may''  be  said  *  that  from  the  eleventh* 
to  the  fifteenth  century  there  was^  a  continual  movement 
5  of  pilgrimages  and  expeditions  from  Europe  to  the  East. 
The  stories  told,  on  their  return  to  Europe,  by  the  pilgrims 
who  had  seen  Christ's*  tomb  exi)osed  to  the  outrages  of 
the  Infidels,  the  love  of  adventure"  and  the  hope  of  bringing 
back  a   rich    booty,  the  encouragement   of  the  popes,  who 

10  were  as  the  spiritual  chiefs  of  those  enterprises — such  **  were* 
(together)  with  the  religious  fervour  of  the  peoples  of  that 
time,  the  principal  causes  of  the  Crusades. 

All  the  nations  of  Europe  *  took  part  in  them,*^  but  the 
French   played   the   principal    part  [in  them].      A  monk   of 

I  s  IMcardy,  Peter  the  Hermit,  (on)  returning  from  a  pilgrimage 
to  Jerusalem,  had  been  the  first,*'  in  his  preaching,'  to  tell 
the  Christians  of  Europe  *'-  (of)  the  sufferings  of  the  Christians 
in  "  Asia. 

» 241.2.        *  402.2.     ^  en,         *23a3.     » 26a  *  33a.3. 

» IMural.        "406.5.     •333>-    '*  368.       "2793.*.     "  333-a- 
"  Say  :  "  of.** 

*  Cf,\^%\\  ff0l$t0m  Pr^mMHiiatiom^  t. 
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XXV 

Nous  ne  sommes  plus  que  dix.  /r^*  are  reduced  to  fen, 

lis  se  partagent  le  pays.  They  divide  the  country  among 

themselves. 

Reprendre  I'oflFensive.  To  resume  the  offensive. 

Remporter  un  succ6s.  To  obtain  a  success. 

Barberousse.  Barharossa. 

Je  m'empare  dune  ville.  / take  a  town. 

La  campagne  reste  sans  r^sultat.  The  cojnpai^n  proves  abortive. 


THE  CRUSADES— 2 

An  army  of  600,000   men  assembled  ^  at  Constantinople 
under  the  orders  of  Godefroy  de  Bouillon  and  of  Raymond 
de  Toulouse,  and  after  crossing  -  the    Bosphorus  in   (I reek 
ships,  took  Nicaja  in  1097,  Antioch  in  1098,  and  Jerusalem  in 
1099.  The  Crusaders,  decimated  by  the  plague,  were  reduced  ^  5 
to  50,000.     Jerusalem  (having  been)  taken,  the  Christians 
proclaimed  (as)  king  Godefroy  de  Bouillon,  who  accepted  only 
the  title  of  Baron  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  ;  then  the  chiefs 
divided  the  conquered  country  among  themselves."* 
^  The  Mussulmans,   however,  soon  resumed  the  offensive  ;  10 
in  1 1 44  they  massacred  30,000  Christians,  and  Saint  Bernard 
had 'to  preach  a  second  Crusade  in   France  and  (iermany.** 
Louis  the  Seventh  "  of   France  **  and  Conrad  the  Third  of 
Germany  came  and  "  besieged  Damascus  in   1148,  but  they 
had  to  return  without  having  obtained  any^^  success.     The  15 
Mussulmans,  led   by  the  famous   Saladin,  then  **  took    pos- 
session of  Jerusalem.     A  third  Crusade  was  undertaken  by 
the  three  greatest  monarchs  of  the  time,  Frederick  Barbarossa, 
Emperor  of  Germany,    Philippe    Auguste,   King  of  France, 
and   Richard  Ccuur  de   Lion,  King  of  ICngland.     Frederick  zo 
was  drowned'  at  the  crossing  of  the  Sclef.      The  three  armies 
nevertheless  "  took  Saint  Jean  d'Acre,  but  dissensions  arose  * 
between  Richard  and  I*hilipi>e,  and  this  third  Crusade  proved 
abortive. 


246.       =282.4.       '258.        *  243.         '230.2.        *434. 
4^7-        ''lll^'       "4562.    >'»324-2.      "4iji- 


84  EXTRACTS   FOR 

XXVI 

Faute  de  bois.  For  want  ojjirnvood. 

Vraiment  oui !  (non !)  Indeed  (  yes  /  no  !) 

Eh  bien !  Weil. 

\A  dedans.  ///  there. 

Fermez  done  la  porte  !  Vo  shut  the  door. 

Par  le  froid  qu  il  fait.  ///  such  cold  weather. 

De  quoi  payer.  Enough  to  pay. 

Laissez-moi  tranquille.  Leave  me  alone. 

Study  §§  323,  324,  369 

MR.  DE  MOLlftRES 

Mr.  de  Molieres,  being  very  poor  and  having  no  valets,* 
used  to  work  in  his  bed,  for  want  of  firewood,  (with)  his 
breeches  on  his  ^  head,  over  his  nightcap,  the  two  legs 
hanging  to  (the)  right  and  to  (the)  left.  One  morning  he 
5  hears  (someone)  knocking  ^  at  his  door.  "  Who  goes  there  ?  " 
"  Open."  The  good  abb^  pulls  a  siring,  and  the  door  opens.* 
"  Who  are  you  ?  "  says  the  abb^,  without  looking.  "  Give  me 
some  money."  "Money?"  "Yes;  money."  "Ah,  I  un- 
derstand ;  you  are  a  thief?  "     "  Thief  or  no,  I  want  ^  money." 

10  "Indeed,  you  want''  some^?  Well,  look  in  there."  He  pre- 
sents one  of  his  trouser  pockets.  The  thief  searches.  "  Well?" 
"  There  is  no  money."  "  Indeed  no ;  but  there  is  "  my  key." 
"  Well,  this  key  ?"  "  Take  it."  "  I  have  it."  "  Now  go  to 
that  secretaire,  and  open  it.     I^eave  that  drawer  alone,  those  * 

J  5  are  my  papers  ;  you  will  find  money  in  the  other  (one)." 
"  There  it  is."  "  Well,  take  it  and  shut  the  drawer.  Shut 
the  drawer,  I  tell  you  !  *  Hey,  Mr.  Thief,  do  shut  the  door. 
He  leaves  the  door  open.  What  (a)  dog  of  (a)  thief!  I- 
must  get  up  *®  in  such  cold  weather ! "    The  abbe  goes  and 

30  closes  his  door,  without  thinking  that  he  perhaps  has  not 
enough  (money)  to  pay  for*'  his  dinner. 

» 324.2.      '328.      '278.4.      <  246.2.      •251.4.      •367.8. 
'250.1.      "383.1.    ''237.1.     '"251.1.     "296.3. 
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XXVII 


8'61ever. 

Le  terrain. 

Je  me  dis  k  moi  mdme. 

Ma  part  est  forte. 

Je  m  apergois  de  qqch. 

Une  compagne. 


To  stand. 
The  j^routid. 
I  say  to  myself. 
My  share  is  targe. 
I  fwtice  something. 
A  nuitt'. 


THE  TWO  BROTHERS— 1 


Jerusalem  was  a  ploughed  field  ;  two  brothers  owned  that  ' 
part  of  liie  ground  on  which  the  'l'em[)le  stands  -  to-day  ;  one 
of  these  brothers  was  married  and  had  several  children  ;  the 
other  lived  alone.  They  tilled  in  common  the  field  which  ^  they 
had  inherited  ^  from  their  mother.  When  the  harvest-time  had 
come  *  the  two  brothers  bound  their  sheaves,  and  made  two 
equal  heaps  of  them,  which  they  left  on  the  field.  During  the 
night  that  one  ^  of  the  two  brothers  who  was  not  married  had 
a  kind  thought ;  he  said  to  himself:  "  My  brother  has  a  wife 
and  children  to  feed  ;  "^  it '  is  not  fair  that  my  share  should  be  '^ 
as  large  as  his  ;  come,^  let  me  take  ^^  from  my  heap  a  few 
sheaves  that  I  shall  secretly  add  to  his ;  he  will  not  notice  it, 
and  thus  will  not  be  able  to  refuse."  And  he  did  as  he  had 
thought.  That  same  night  the  other  brother  awoke  ''  and  .said 
to  his  wife :  "  My  brother  is  young,  he  lives  alone  and  without 
a  mate ;  ^-  he  has  no  one  to  assist  him  in  his  work  ;  it  is  not 
fair  that  we  should  take  ^  from  the  common  field  as  many 
sheaves  as  he."  ^* 


15 


>  Say  :  '*  the."  ^  2^7.6. 
« 279.1.  '3S4.i.fl. 

»>  246.2. 


330- 5- 


^  2q6.  5. 

« 26*^.3. 


*  262.3. 
"267.^. 


'"  381. 
'"  267.0. 


26  EXTRACTS  FOR 


xxvni 


Le  lendemain.  The  next  day. 

Je  me  rends  au  champ.  I  betake  myself  to  the  field, 

Bien  surpris.  Much  surprised. 

Toujours.  Stili. 

8e  rendre  compte  de  qqch.  To  aecount  for  somethhij^. 

Je  fais  de  mfime.  /  act  in  the  same  manner. 

Plusieurs  nuits  de  suite.  Several  nights  running. 

A  la  fois.  At  the  same  time. 


THE  TWO  BROTHERS— 2 

"  I^t  us  rise  ;  let  us  go  and  secretly  carry  to  his  heap  a 
certain  number  of  sheaves  ;  he  will  not  notice  it  to-morrow, 
and  thus  will  not  be  able  to  refuse  them."  The  next  day 
each  ^  of  the  brothers  betook  himself  to  the  field,  and  was 
5  much  surprised  to  ^  see  that  the  two  heaps  were  still  equal. 
Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  could  account  for  this  wonder. 
They  acted  in  the  same  manner  for^  several  nights  running, 
but  as  each  of  them  carried  to  his  brother's  heap  the  same 
number  of  sheaves,  the  heaps  constantly  remained  equal,  until 
ID  one  night  they  met,^  each  carrying  the  sheaves  which  he 
intended  for  the  other.^  Now  ^  the  place  where  so  kind  a 
thought  had  come  at  the  same  time  and  so  constantly  to  two 
men,  must  have  been '  a  spot  pleasant  to  God  ;  and  men 
blessed  it,  and  chose  it  to  build  a  house  of  God  [on  it^] 

>  405.2.         *  280.2.  » 442. 3. Note.  *  271. 1. <i:  246.2. 

•  243.     Say  in  French  :  *•  which  they  intended  nmtually  for  (tl)  one 

another/' 

•  455-  '  23a  2  (Im))erfcct).  ■  368. 
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XXIX 

Je  ne  manque  gnbie  (de).  I  hardly  evfr  fail  {to). 

Rendre  visite.  To  pay  a  visit. 

S'mt^resser  (k).  To  be  interested  {in). 

Laisser  faire.  To  let  alone. 

Elles  ont  peine  k  marcher.  T/tey  can  hardly  walk. 

Elles  jettent  leur  essaim.  They  cast  off  their  swarm. 


THE  BEES 

I  had  at  the  end  of  the  garden  a  most  interesting  '  little 
family  :  they  were  -  bees.  I  hardly  ever  failed  to  go  and  pay 
them  a  visit.  I  was  much  interested  in  their  work,  and  was 
often  greatly  amused'**  to  see  them  return  from  the  fields 
(with)  their  little  thighs  so  laden  that  they  could  hardly  walk. 
At  first  curiosity  made  me  indiscreet,  and  they  stung  me  two 
or  three  times,  but  afterwards  we  made  acquaintance  so  wt^Jl  ^ 
that  they  let  me  alone,  jiowever  near  I  came,*  and  however 
full  the  hivcs^  Blight  be.  When  they  were  ready  to  cast  off 
"their  swarm  X was  sometimes  surrounded  with  them  ;  I  would 
have "  some  on  my  hands,  on  my  face,  without  any  '^  (of 
them)  ever  stinging'*  me.  All  animals  mistrust  man,  and 
they  are  not  wrong  ;  but  if  once  they  are  sure  ^"  Uiat  he  does 
not  want  to  injure  them,^'  their  confidence  becomes  so  great 
that  one  must  he  '"'  more  than  barbarous  to  abuse  it.'^ 


!■;-• 

, 
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28  EXTRACTS   FOK 


XXX 


La  bolte  k  cartouches.  The  cartridge  case. 

Sans  ses  armes.  Unarmed. 

Je  m'^loigne  du  village.  /  leave  the  vi/iaxe» 

A  grands  pas.  IVith  long  strides. 

Serpenter  ( dans ) .  To  ivind  its  iray  {through). 

Tantdt  .  .  .  tantdt.  Nmv  .  .  .  noiv. 

Au  milieu  de.  In  the  middle  of. 


EXTRACT  FROM  "COLOMBA'' 

One  morning,  after  breakfast,  Colomba  went  out  (for)  a 
moment,  and,  instead  of  returning  with  a  book  and  some 
jxiper,  ap[)eared  with  her  mezzaro  on  her^  head.  Her  look 
was  even  more  serious  than  usual.  "Brother-,"  she  said,^ 
5  "  I  must  ask*  you  to'*  come  out  with  me." — "  Where  do  you 
want  me  to  accompany*^  you?"  said  Orso,  offering"  her  his* 
arm. — "  I  do  not  need  your  arm,  brother ;  but  take  your  gun, 
and  your  cartridge  case.  A  man  should'^  never  go  out  un- 
armed."— "That's  right  !^**     We  must"  conform'-  to  fashion. 

lo  Where  are  we  going?"     Colomba,  without  answering,  called 
the    watch-dog,  and    went  out,    followed   by*'   her   br«    " 
I^*aving  the  village  with  long  strides  she  took  a  path  ns 
wound   its  way  through  the  vines,  after   sending  '*  in   front 
of  her  the  dog,  to  whom  she  made  a  sign   he  '^  seemed  to 

15  know  well,*'' for  at  once  he  began  to*^  run  in  zigzags,  pass- 
ing through  the  vines,  now  on  '**  one  side,  now  on  the  other, 
always  [at]  fifty  paces  from  his  mistress,  and  stopping '- 
sometimes  in  the  middle  of  the  road  to  look***  at  her, 
wagging   his^  tail.      He  seemed  to  perform  admirably  his 

ao  duties  as^  (a)  scout. 


*3a8-            '376.4.  '237. 1.  *  263.4.  •a8a6. 

*a69.i.        '256.3.  •376.1.  •330.2.  ••460.1. 
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XXXI 

Un  combat  s' engage.  '^  fils^t  bei^ins. 

La  conduite.  The  leadership. 

De  toutes  parts.  On  all  sides. 

Les  armes  lui  manqudrent.  Weapons  /ailed  him. 

Mettre  en  croix.  To  cruiify. 

Eecueillir.  To  gatlur. 


DEATH  OF  LEON  I  DAS 

At  last  I^onidas  fell.  A  furious  fight  began  over  his  body : 
four  times  did  the  Greeks  drive  back  the  enemy.  They  were 
still  guarding  that  glorious  trophy  when  the  barbarians 
appeared  under  the  leadership  of  Kphialtes.  Surrounded  on 
all  sides,  after  defending^  themselves  until  weapons  failed*  5 
them,  all  the  Greeks  fell  under  a  hail  of  stones  and  darts. 
Twenty-nine  thousand  Persians  had  perished,  and  among 
them  two  sons  of  Darius.  On^  the  side  of  the  Greeks,  not 
one  Spartan  no»*  Thespian  escaped ;  a  few  Thebans  alone 
begged^  for  tli«r  lives."'  Xerxes  had*  the  body  of  Leonidas  10 
crucified,**  but  Greece  piously  gathered  his  bones.  On  the 
tomb  (that  was)  raised  later  to  the  Laced;\;monians  this 
inscription  was. to  be  reader  "Passer(by),  go  and  telP^  in  ^^ 
Sparta  that  we  died '-  here  to  obey  ^^  her  laws."  The  poet 
also  had  said  :  "  How  ^*  glorious  [it]  is  the  fate  of  those  who  1 5 
died  ^-  at  [the]  Thermopylae  !  Their  tomb  is  an  altar.  They 
will  live  for  ever  ^^  in  our  minds."  " 

'  282.4;  291.2.       22;,,  446.3.        *.3i8.  '29^3. 

"376.1.  '376.6.        "2di.^.        »2<i.2.a,     "27S.4. 

"334-  "259.2.       "296.2.       "393.1.^.     »4ii. 


so  EXTKACTS    FOR 


XXXII 


Aucone  surveillance  n'est  plus  Supervision    is    no    longer 

exerc6e.  exercised. 

Le  percepteur  de  I'impdt.  The  tax-gatherer. 

Je  fais  bonne  etprompte  justice  /   soon    treat    as   they   de- 

de  .  .  .  serve  .  -.  . 

Dispense  de.  Exempted  from. 

Un  million  de  pli^p.  A  miilion  more. 

D'autant  plus  .  .  .  que.  All  the  more  .  .  .  as. 

Je  trouve  moyen  (de).  /^nd  means  (to). 


REFORMS  OF  COLP.ERT 

The  finances  (j(  Irance  were  in  the  greatest  disorder  when 
Colbert  undertook  to  ^  reorganise  them.  The  wise  and  useful 
reforms  of  Sully  had  been  abandoned.  Supervision  was  no 
longer  exercised  over  the  tax-gatherers ;  thefts  were  fretjuent, 
5  and  remained  unpunished.  Colbert  soon  treated  as  they 
deserved  all  those  rogues  who  enriched  themselves  at  the' 
expense  of  the  Public  Treasury.  Under  the  old  regime  the 
noblemen  were  exempted  from  paying  certain  taxes.  In  order  | 
to  enjoy*  this  privilege  many  people^  had  ennobled^  them-* 

lo  selves  of  their  own  ^  authority  during  the  disturbances  of  the 
Fronde.  Colbert  would  ^  not  tolerate  these  frauds  ;  he  prose- 
cuted all  those  who  had  rendered*  themselves  guilty  of  them, 
and  punished  them  severely.  When  he  died/  in  1683,  the 
Royal  Treasury  received^  yearly  57,000,000  livres  more  than 

15  in  1665.  This  result  is  all  the  more  surprising,  as  Colbert 
had  found  means  to  considerably  diminish  those  **  taxes  which 
were  paid  by  the  people  alone. 

»  2S0.6.  •296.1.  "308.5.  *291.2.  ^-'.v 

•  260.  '  261.  "  French  prt'lcn*  the  definite  article 

before  a  noun  foilowcti  by  un  udiivtivul  i-lau^e  fuun  whiih  it 

b  not  iepanitcd  by  a  comma. 
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XXXIII 

Les  Etats  g^n^raux.  The  States  }:^€n(ral. 

Le  tiers  6tat.  The  Commons. 

La  bourgeoisie.  The  middle  classes, 

A  eux  seuls.  Alone. 

La  superiority  du  nombre.  Superiority  in  numbers. 

On  vote  par  tdte.  Votifi^  takes  place  individu- 
ally. 

L'emporter  (but).  To  prevail  {over), 

Un  seul.  One  only. 


MEETING  OF  THE  STATES-GENERAL  (1789) 

On   the   5th  of  May  ^    1789    the   States-general    met-   at 
Versailles  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  palace.     The  deputies 
were  divided  *  into  three  orders  :  representatives  of  the  nobility,* 
representatives  of  the  clergy,  and  representatives  of  the  Com- 
mons, or  middle  classes ;  the  latter  alonc^were  more  numerous     5 
than  the  united  representatives  of  the  other  two  orders.     It 
followed  that  the  reform  party  had  a"*  majority,  for  the  whole 
(of  the)  middle  classes  had  adopted  the  new  ideas.    But  superi- 
ority in   numbers  could  only''   be   an  advantage    if^   voting 
took  j)lace  individually.     Now  c^istom  demanded  that  voting   10 
should  take  place  ^  by  orders,  «nd  if  ancient  custom  were 
observed**  the  nobility  and  the  clergy,  whose  interests  were 
(in)  common,  would   prevail  over  the  Commons  in  all  dis- 
cussions, since"'  the  two  orders  would  be  united  against  one^ 
only.     This  thorny  question  was  at  last  decided  in  a  sens^  15 
favourable   to  the  cause   of  reform.      Emboldened   by  th(L^ 
first  success,  the  deputies  of  the  Commons  took  the  name 
of  the  National  Assembly  ;  by  this  title  they  wished  clearly  to 
indicate  that  they  were  firmly  resolved  to  ^®  give  the  country 
a  constitution  and  new  laws.  20 

'427.         '246.2.  '241.2./^;  25S.  *  Say:  "the." 

»4i6.<.      •'403.2.OI.S.  '269.1.  »24l.2.«i;  27s. 

•4593.     "'i.     C/-.§  279.3. 


S2  EXTRACTS 


XXXIV 


An  Temple.  In  the  Temple. 

Avoir  peine  (k).  To  have  dijjkulty  (in), 

Se  r^chanflfer.  To  warm  oneself. 

Les  siens.  His  family. 

L'annean  d' alliance.  The  weddini^  r/«j^. 

L'^cu  de  France.  The  arms  of  Frame. 

L'insigne.  The  sign. 


DEATH  OF  LOUIS  XVI 

The  king  heard  his  sentence — which  the  minister  of  justice 
caused  to  be  read  ^  to  him  in  the  Temple — with  remarkable 
firmness.-  He  slept  soundly  the  day  before  ^  the  execution, 
woke  ^  at  five  o'clock,  heard  mass  on  his  knees.^  He  remained 
5  for®  some  time  near  the  stove,  having  difficulty  in  warming 
himself.  He  expressed  his  confidence  in  the  justice  of  God. 
He  had  promised"  the  queen  in  the  evening^  to  see  her 
again  in  the  morning.  His  confessor  obtained  from  him  that 
he  should  spare  his  family  this  great  trial.     At  eight  o'clock  he 

lo  left  his  private  room  and  advanced  *  towards  the  band  which 

awaited  him  in  the  bedroom.     All  had  their  hats  on  their 

heads  ^  ;  he  noticed  it,  and  asked  for  his.     He  gave  CltSry  his 

wedding  ring,  saying  to  him  :    "  You  will  hand  this  to  my 

•  wife,  and  will  tell  her  how  great  is  my  grief'®  at"  parting 

15  from  her."  For  his  son  he  gave  a  seal,  on  which  were  the 
arms  of  France,  transmitting  to  him,  in  this  seal,  the  principal 
sign  of  royalty.** 

*«4«.3-  ^120.2.  440.3.       *  246.2.  •4463. 

•  442,  note.     '  296.2.         •  444- 5-       •  328 ;  376. 
*•  Say  :  ••  how  {combieu)  my  grief  is  gical."  "  dt. 

"33». 


SECTION   II 


XXXV 

Mai  k  raise.  ///  «/  ease. 

Bur  le  retour.  Pas/  middle  life. 

JEAN  JACQUES  ROUSSEAU 

Among  the  guests  at  D'Holbach's  table,  by  far^  the  ni"  r 
remarkable  was  J. -J.  Rousseau.'-     He  did  not,  however,  Icn^; 
remain  a  member  ^  of  that  brilliant  society.     Naturally  of  an 
unsocial  disposition,    Rousseau  seems*  to  have  felt*^  ill  at 
ease  among  men  whose  position  in  life  was  superior  to  his     5 
(own),  and  who  had  establisjied  a  literary  reputation  to  which, 
though  already  past  middle  life,  he  was  only  "•  beginning  to 
aspire.     Marmontel,  who  was  also  one  of  D'Holbach's  guests, 
has  left  us  a  picture  of  Rousseau  at  this  period,  "before  he  had^ 
become  savage."     "Nobody,"  he  says,'-' "better  observed  the  10 
dreary  maxim  to  ^^  live  with  his  friends  as  if  they  were  "  one 
day  to  become  his  enemies."    Yet  as  his  delicate  and  irritable  ^- 
self-love  was  well  known,  he  was  treated  with  the  same  atten- 
tions as  *^  would  have  been  bestowed  ^^  on  a  pretty  but  vain 
and  capricious  '^  woman,  whom  ^^  one  might  desire  ^*^  to  please.   1 5 
It  may  be,*^  also,  that  his  disapproval  of  the  tenets  of  those 
philosophers,  whip h  *^  at  all  events  formed  a  strong  contrast 
to  his  own,  was  *'•'  among  his  motives  fp  withdrawing^  into 
solitude.— T.  H.  Dykk.         '  ' 

'44»-3-  "235-  '408.  *  295.1.         *  278.6. 

'246.2.  '420.4.0.        "271.1.        '237.1.        »**  280.2. 

"^^0.2.  ^352.3.  "  Relative  pri»noun.  "  241.2.0  ;  291. 1. 

''' j'»<).2.  "275.I-.  "252.1.        "400.1. 

^  209.5  (use  ihe  Perfect  Subjunclive). 
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XXXVI 

Je  prends  part  k  r^migration.     / /ot'n  the  Emigration. 
Bonchamps  se  joint  k  moi.  I  am  joined  by  Bonchamps. 

INSURRECTION   IN   VENDEE 

Chiefly  agricultural,  with  few  roads  or  large  towns,  and 
thus  almost  isolated  from  the  rest  of  France,  I^  Vendee  had 
been  little  infected  by  the  new  opinions.  It  contained  a  class 
of  haughty  gentlemen,  warmly  attached  to  their  ancient  feudal 
5  customs  and  privileges,^  who-  had  not  joined  the  Emigration, 
and  still  resided  on  their  estates ;  while  ^  the  peasantry  were 
superstitiously  devoted  to  their  priests.  La  Vendue,  from* 
its  undulating  surface,  numerous  streams,^  narrow  roads,  and 
the   cover  affordfed*^   by   hedges   and   small   woods,  is   well 

lo  adapted  to  defensive  warfare.  On  March  lo,^  1793,  the 
day  appointed  for  levying  ^  men  for  the  war,  the  insurrection 
broke  out  on  several  points  at  once,®  principally  under  the 
leadership  of  Cathelineau,  a  working-man ;  Stofflet,  a  game- 
keeper ;  and  Athanase  Charette,  a  naval  officer.     They  were 

15  afterwards  joined  by  Bonchamps,  De  Lescure,  and  others; 
under  whose  *®  auspices  a  force  was  raised  ^^  of  some  **  40,000 
or  50,000  men,  in  seven  divisions  of  unequal  size.  In*^  the 
course  of  April  and  May  they  took  Bressuire,  Thouars,  and 
other  places,  and  they  addressed  applications  for  assistance 

20  to  England  and  Spain. — T.  H.  Dyer. 

'  434  ;  375.a.  *  Translate  by  i/j,  to  avoid  ambiguity. 

*  459.2.  *  443-2.         *  375'"'         *  Aclivc  construction.     Cf. 

§237.6.  ^427.2.         "Use  a  noun.        •411. 

"  Use  a  demonstrative  pronoun.  "  237.8.  *•  404.5.C 

"  444.2. 

XXXVII 

NAPOLEON   IN    EGYPT 

When,  by  the  destruction  of  Brueys*  fleet,  Bonaparte  found 
himself  cut  off  from  all   communication   with    France,^  he 
*  Say  :  "  found  all  his  communicatioos  with  France  cut  ofl.*' 
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began  to*  think  of-  establishing  himself  firmly  in  Egypt,  and 
of  making  [of]  it  the  base  of  those  gigantic  enterprises  n\ 
he  had  meditated  '  against  the  English   Empire  in  the   I 
He  strove  to  *  conciliate  the  inhabitants  by  *  respecting  their 
customs,  and  especially  their  religion.       Like  the  heathen     5 
conijuerors  of  ancient  Rome,*^  he  was  ready  to "  adopt  all  the 
gods  of  all  the  vanquished  nations,  except  only  the  God  of  the 
Jews  and  Christians.      In  an   interview  with    the   Mufti  in 
the  pyramid  of  Cheops,  he  professed  himself  a  believer  in 
the  Prophet  [and]  adopted  the  sententious  and  hyperbolical  10 
language  of  the  East.     He  also  attempted  to^  domiciliate  his 
army  in  a  country  which  they  had  no  prospect  of  speedily 
quitting.     Cairo**  was  converted  into  a  sort  of  little   Paris, 
with  French  newspapers,  restaurants,  literary  societies,  gam- 
ing tables,  and  other  lilxuries.     The  exactions  of  the  French,   1 5 
however,  created  serious  discontent  among  the  natives,  and 
all  Buonaparte's  vigilance  could  not  prevent  the  breaking  out" 
of  a  dangerous  conspiracy  at '^  Cairo  and  the  massacre^' of  three 
hundred   of  his    men.       But    it    was   speedily    quelled,    and 
Buonaparte,  from  '^  motives  of  policy,  treated  the  ringleader  20 
with  clemency." — T.  H.  Dvkr. 

280 


XXXVIII 

A  longue  distance.  .  //  a  sloiv  distance, 

Je  suis  pr^s  de  perdre  la  /    am    about    to    lose    a 

majorite.  majority. 

Je  donne  ma  demission.  /  surrender  my  office. 

Le  vieil  edifice  s'ecroule.  7V/.-  nJ,j  f„/'r>\-  f\  j;^<.,h<..i 


THE   AMERICAN    WAR   AND    POPULAR   OPINION 

The  American  War  *  had  once  been  the  favourite   of  the 
country- ;  the  pride  of  England  was  irritated  by  the  resistance 

*  333.2.  5*  Say:  "had  once  been  popular." 
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of  her  colonics,  and  the  executive  power  was  driven  by 
national  clamour  into^  [employing]  the  most  vigorous  and 
coercive  measures.  But  the  length  of  a  fruitless  contest,  the 
loss  of  [so  many]  armies,  the  accumulation  of  debt  and  taxes, 
5  and  the  hostile  confederacy  of  France,  Spain,  and  Holland 
indisposed  the  public  to*  the  American  War  and  the  persons 
by  whom  it  was  conducted ;  the  representatives  of  the  people 
followed,  at  a  slow  distance,  the  changes  of  (their)  opinion ; 
and  the  ministers,  who  refused  to ''  bend,  were  broken  by  the 

lo  tempest.  As  soon  as  Lord  North  had  lost,**  or  was  about  to 
lose,  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  surrendered 
his  office,  and  retired  ^  to  *  a  private  station,  with  the  tranquil 
assurance  of  a  clear  conscience  and  a  cheerful  temper.  The 
old  fabric  was  dissolved,  and  the  posts  of  Government  •  werie 

1 5  occupied  by  the  victorious  and  veteran  troops  of  Opposition.* 

GlKBON. 

•  279.6.         *  Say:  "against."       ^  2S0.6;  258.         •262.3. 
»  246.2.         8  Say:  "into."  »  331. 


XXXIX 

Pendant  le  trajet.  j4s  he  rode  along, 

Sur  le  moment.  At  the  time. 

Dans  la  soiree.  Jn  the  efem»i^. 

Le  Eoi  son  maitre.  I/is  royal  master. 


LEONARD  TORSTENSON 

I^eonard  Torstenson  had  been  in  attendance  on  *  the  King 
of  Sweden  -  during  the  campaign  in^  Livonia  in  1624,  and  it 
happened,  at  a  moment  of  importance,  that  his  Majesty  had  no 
staff  officer  near  him.  Accordingly  he  entrusted  an  order  for 
20  an  imixjrtant  movement  to  the  hands  of  his  s(juire,  who,  seeing 
a  change  in  the  enemy's  plan  of  attack  as  he  rode  along,  look 
upon  himself  the  bold  responsibility  of  making  a  corresponding 
change  in  *  the  direction  that  his  sovereign  directed  him*  to* 

*Say:  ••had  been  constantly  at   the  side*   ot**    "SIVI, 
•  Say :  ••  of.**  *  Say  :  "  lo."  •  J96.a.        •  2iia6. 
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give.  "Sire,"  said  the  youth  on'  his  return  to*  his  royal 
master  ('s  side),  "forgive  me  (for)  what  I  have  done;  but  when 
I  saw"  the  enemy  was  changing  his  line,  I  made  a  correspond- 
ing change  in  your  Majesty's  orders."  (lustavus  made  no 
answer  at  the  time,  but  in  the  evening,  when '"  the  page  was  5 
about  to  "  serve  the  table,  as  was  ^'^  his  wont,  he  was  com- 
manded" to  sit  down  at  the  King's  side,  when  ^*  the  good- 
humoured  monarch,"  threatening  him  with  **  his  hand,  said  : 
"  Young  man,  what  you  did  this  morning  might  have'"  cost 
you  your^'^  life,  but  I  see  (in  you)  that  you  have  the  qualities  10 
of  a  great  general,  and  I  make  you  an  ^^  ensign  in  a  company 
of  my  guards." '» — Sir  Edw.  Cust. 

» 446.3.         *auprhde.        '259.2.         "Say:  "as."        "230.8. 
*•  Say  :  '*  according  to  his  wont."  "  Say  :  '*  he  receivc<l  the 

order."     Why  is  the  Passive  Construction  impossible  here? 
".Suy:  "then."     '*  454.6.     '"230.3.  '' 32S.  *"  330-3. 

^  Say :  '*  in  one  of  my  companies  of  guards." 


XL 

Etre  accabl^  sous  le  nombre.  To  be  <rverpowered  by  numbers. 

Je  suis  vendu  conime  esclave.  /  am  sold  as  a  s/ave. 
Je  mapercjois  qu'il  manque  une 

abeille.  /  miss  a  bee. 

Mettre  en  pidces.  To  tear  to  pieces. 


AN  ADVENTURE  OF  BARON  VON  MUNCHAUSEN— 1 

Success  was  not  always  with  me.  I  had  the  misfortune  to  ' 
be  overpowered  by  numbers,  to  *  be  made  prisoner  of  war ; 
and  what  is  worse,'-  but  always  ^sual  among  the  Turts,  to  be  15 
sold  for  a  slave.  In  that  state  of  humiliation  my  daily  task 
was  not  3  very  hard  and  ^  laborious,  but  rather  singular  and 
irksome.  It  ^  was  to  drive  the  Sultan's  bees  every  morning  to 
their  pasture  grounds,  to  attend  them  all  the  day  (long),  and 
against  night  to  drive  them  back  to  their  hives.  One  evening  20 
>28aa.  •412,2.  *  416. </;  457.2.  *  383.3- 
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1  missed  a  bee,  and  soon  observed  that  two  bears  had  fallen 
upon  her  to  tear  her  to  pieces  for  the  honey  she  carried.  I 
had  nothing  like  an ^  ofTensive  weapon  in  my*  hands  but '  the 
silver  hatchet,  which  is  the  badge  of  the  Sultan's  gardeners  and 
5  farmers.  I  threw  it  at®  the  robbers,  with  an»  intention  to 
frighten  them  away,'**  and  set  the  poor  bee  at  liberty  ;  but  by 
an  unlucky  turn  of  my  arm  it  flew  upward,  and  continued 
rising  "  till  it  reached  "  the  moon. — Raspe. 

•  Say  :  "  no  other  wea|x>n."  •  328.  '  4i6.r. 

■  Say  :  *'  ajjainsl.''  **  Say  :  "  in  the  intention."  "  Say  :  *'  of  making 
them  run  away."   Cf.  §  245.2.    "  279.6.         "271.I. 
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n  ne  me  reste  plus  qu'k  m'en  /  have  no  more  to  do  nffiv  hut  to 

servir  pour  grimper.  climb  up  by  it. 

J'ai  toutes  les  peines  du  monde  /  have  a  troublesome  piece  o/busi- 

k  (faire  qqch  .^  ness  be/ore  I  can  .  .  . 

Je  ne  puis  men  servir.  //  is  totally  useless. 

Je  me  laisse  glisser.  /  slide  d(mm. 

AN  ADVENTURE  OF  BARON  VON  MUNCHAUSEN^2 

How  should  I  recover  it  ? '  how  fetch  it  down  again  '  ?     I 

10  recollected  that  Turkey  beans  grow  very  quick,  and  run  up  to 

an  astonishing  height.     I  planted  one-  immediately  ;  it  grew, 

and  actually  fastened  itself  to  one  of  the  moon's  horns.    I  had 

no  more  to  do  now  but  to  climb  up  by  it  into  the  moon,  where 

I  safely  arrived,  and  had  a  troublesome  piece  of  business  before 

1 5  I  could  find  my  silver  hatchet  in  a  place  where  everything  has 

the  brightness  of  silver  ^ ;  at  last,  however,  I  found  it  in  a  heap 

of  chaff  and  chopped  straw.     I  was  now  for  returning  ;  but 

the  heat  of  the  sun  had  dried  up  my  bean  ;  it  was  totally 

useless  for  my  descent ;  so  I  fell  to  the  work,"*  and  twisted  roe 

20  a  rope  of  that  chopped  straw,  as  long  and  as  well  as  I  could 

make  it.     This^'  I  fastened  to  one  of  the  moon's  horns,  and 

slid  down  to*  the  end  (of  it).     Here ^  I  held  myself  fast  with  • 

'  a78.5.        "  367.2.        ■  jai.        *  Say  :  "  I  pal  myself  to  the  work." 
•a97-  ■45»'4»        *  Say  :*' arrived  ihere."  *  454*^ 
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my "  left  hand,  and  with  the  hatchet  in  my  right  I  cut  the  long, 
now  useless,'"  end  of  the  upper  part,  which,  when  [it  was]  tied 
to  the  lower  end,  brought  me  "  a  good  deal  lower. — Raspe. 
»  328.  »V^>2.2.(  I).  "  Say  :  ♦♦  allowed  me  to  descend." 


XLII 

Chemin  faisant.  On  the  way. 

Je  le  fais  remonter.  I  pull  him  up  again, 

FROM    "THE   TINDER-BOX"— 1 

There  came  a  soldier  marching  *  along  the  highroad — one^ 
hvo!  one^  tivo !  He  had  his  knapsack  on-  his  back  and  5 
a  sabre  by  his  side,  for  he  had  been  in  the  wars,^  and  now 
he  wanted  to  go  home.  And  on  the  way  he  met  (with)  an 
old  witch  ;  she  was  very  hideous,  and  her  under  lip  huyg 
down  upon  her  ^  breast.  ^  She  said :  "  Good  evening,  soldier. 
What  a^  fine  sword  you  have  [there],  and  what  a  big  knap-  10 
sack  !  You're  a  proper  soldier  !  Now  you  shall  have  as 
much  money  as  you  like^  (to  have)."  "I  thank  you,  (you) 
old  witch,"  said  the  soldier.  "Do  you  sec  that  great  tree?" 
quoth  the  witch;  and  she  pointed  to'"  a  tree  (which  stood) 
beside  them.  "  It's  quite  hollow  inside.  (You  must)  climb  1 5 
to  the  top,  and  then  you'll  see  a  hole,  through  which  you 
can  let  yourself  [go]  down  and  get  deep  into  tho  tree.  I'll 
tic "  a  rope  round  your  *  body,  so  that  I  can  '^  pull  you  up 
again  when  you  call  ^  me."  "  V^ljat  am.  I  to  do  '\  (down)  [in] 
the  tree?"  asked  the  soldier,  "(let  money,"  replied  the  20 
witch.  "  Listen  to  me.^<>  When  you  come  ^  (down)  to  (the) 
e.irlh  under  the  tree,  you  will  find  yourself  in  a  great  hall : 
it  is  quite  ligfet  '*  [in  it],  for  above '"  three  hundred  lamps  are 
burning  there." — H.  C.  Andkrskn. 

*  .Say  :  •*a  soldier  was  m.arching."        >*  Say  :  "at,"  and  cf.  %  328. 
'  Say :  **  at  the  war."       *  32S.a.         '  39i.<i.  "  203.2. 

'230.8.         "27i.2.<i.       '230.2  or  251.  "206.3. 

"249.2.        >-J4i2.i.<5.  • 
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C'est  tr^s  bon  de  votre  part.  This  is  very  kind  of  you,. 

Par  le  pass6.  From  old  times. 

Us  disent  tous.  They  all  say. 
Cela    me    fait    beaucoup     de 

plaisir.  Thai  pleases  me  well 

n  me  reste  un  schelling.  /  have  a  shilling  left. 


FROM    "THE  TINDER-BOX"— 2 

Now  he  lived  merrily,  went  to  the  theatre,  drove  in  the 
king's  garden  and  gave  much  money  to  the  poor ;  and  this 
was  very  kind  of  him;  for  he  knew  from  old  times  how  hard 
it  is  ^  when  one  has  not  a  shilling.  Now  he  was  rich,  had 
5  fine  clothes,^  and  gained  many  friends,  who  all  said  he  was 
a  true  cavalier,  and  that  pleased  the  soldier  well.  But  as 
he  spent  money  every  day,  and  never  earned  any,  he  had 
at  last  only  two  shillings  left,  and  he  was  obliged  to  turn 
out  of  the  fine  room  in  which ^  he  had  dwelt,  and  had*  to 

ID  live  in  a  little  garret  under  the  roof,  and  clean  his  boots 
(for)  himself,  and  mend  them  with  a  darning-needle.     None>/ 
of  his  friends  came  to*'  see  him,  for  there  were  too  many 
stairs  to'  climbs    It  was  quite  dark**  one  evening,  and  he 
could  not  even  buy  himself  a  candle,  when  it  occurred  to 

15  him  that  there  was  a  candle-end   in  the  tinder-box  which 
he  had  taken  out  of^  the  hollow  tree  into  which*  the  witch 
had  hcli)ed  him  [to  go  down].^®     He  brought  out  the  tinder- 
box  and  the  candle-end ;  but  as  soon  as  he  struck  fire  and  "| 
the  sparks  rose  up  from  the  flint,  the  door  flew  open,  and 

2o  the  dog  who  had  eyes  as  big  as  tea-cups  stood  ^-  before  him. 

H.  C.  Anukkskn. 

>35o,a.         »l?ii.         Moo.  *a3aa, 

»4o6.i.         '  '  2ii).\t  •249.2. 

•447.1.        '  "45S.2ana458-3-        "  Say:  "appeared." 
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Je  leur  donne  le  mot.  I }^ve  them  their  cue. 

Je  baisse  le  marchepied.  /  Ut  dmvn  the  steps. 

Voila  qu'il  en  descend  iin  autre.  Lo  !  another  comes  t 


A  JOKE   OF   DEAN   SWIFT'S 

Swift  was  going,  one  dark  evening,  to  dine  with^  some^  great 
man,  (and)  [he]  was  accompanied  by  some  other  clergymen,  to 
whom  he  gave  their  cue.  They  were  all  in  (their)  canonicals. 
When  they  arrived  at  the  house,  the  coachman  opens  the 
door,  and  lets  down  the  steps.  Down  steps  the  Dean,^  very  5 
reverend  in  his  black  robes ;  after  him  comes  another  per- 
sonage, equally  black  and  dignified,  then  another,  then  a 
fourth.  The  coachman,  who  recollects  taking^  no  greater 
number,^  is  about  t^  put  up  the  steps,  when  another  clergyman 
descends.  After  giving  way'  to  this  other,  he  proceeds  with  10 
great  confidence  to  toss  them  up,  when  lo !  another  comes. 
Well,  there  cannot,  he  thinks,**  be^  more''  than  ^^  six.  ne 
is  mistaken. ^'  Down  comes  ^'-  a  seventh,^  then  an  eighth, 
then  a  ninth,  all  with"  decent  intervals,  the  coach,  in  tlie 
meantime,  rocking  as  if  it  were  giving  birth  to  so  many  ^^  15 
demons. 

The  coachman  can  conclude  no  less.  He  cries  out :  "The 
devil !  the  devil ! "  and  is  preparing  ^''  to  ^*^  run  away,  when 
they  alP^  burst  into  laughter.  They  had  gone  round  as 
they  descended  ^^  and  got  in  ^^  at-"  the  other  door.  20 

Leigh  Hunt. 

*  454-  «•  *  404-  J ;  or  407. rt.  »  235. 

*  Say  :  **  who  (lt-»cs  not  recollect  h.iving  taken,"  and  cf.  §  287.2. 

.'7.2.       «23aS.      '282.4.       liJXU.      •250.1.       »•  412.1, <>. 

;'..l.       "252.2.     "*).  ^^autant  de.     (/.§  420.2. 

^    J40. 2.       "  279.6.     *"  Must  of  course  follow  the  verb,     Cf.  §  369.  i. 
**  i  mesurc  que  ^^ pluperfect,     Cf.  §  229,2.       *•  22S.  *  439-3. 
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Toute  reflexion  faite.  On  consideration, 

Comme  d  habitude.  As  usual. 

Une  porte  entr'ouverte.  A  partly  open  door, 

FROM  "THE  INITIALS" 

The  following  Sunday  Hamilton  saw  the  whole  *  Rosenberg 
family,  with^  the  exception  of  HiWegarde,  walking  ^  in  the 
English  gardens.  It  appeared  odd  that  she  should  have  re- 
mained *  at  home  when  her  father  was  present,  and  he,  for  a 
5  moment,*  thought  of  *  askiog  the  reason^;  on  consideration, 
the  thought  of^  finding  her  alone  made  him^  turn  his  horse's 
head  directly  homeward,  and  on^^  riding  into  the  yard  he 
looked  up  to  ^^  her  window,  expecting,*^  as  usual,  to  find  her 
there  ready  to  ^^  greet  him  and  [to]  admire  his  horse — but  not 

ID  a  human  being  was  visible;  even  his  servant,  not  expecting 
his  return  so  early, ^^  had  disappeared,  and  he  was  obliged** 
to  lead  his  horse  (in)to  the  stable  himself.  He  entered  the 
house  by  the  back  staircase,  visited  all  the  rooms,  and  even 
the  kitchen,  but  found  all  deserted.     Madame  Rosenberg's 

1 5  room  was  also  unoccupied,  but  through  *^  the  partly  o|)en  door 
(of  it)  he  saw  Hildcgarde  sitting*"  on  the  sofa  in  the  drawing- 
room,  [;  she  was]  reading  so  intently  that  she  was  perfectly 
unconscious  of  his  presence.— Jemima  Montcomery. 

'406.6.  *4S4'7«  *  The  sentence,  11  iransi.iu-u  literally, 

will  be  an1t>i^llous  in  French,  since  it  mi^hi  W  iliMci^ardc 
who  was  walking  in  the  ^iirdens.  Omit  "walLinji,"  ami  place 
"in  the  Kni;lish  gardens"  after  the  verb  **mw." 

*269  3.  *^S(e  Note  17  to  No.  xliv.  •  aSl.17. 

'3':'  V         «'293.j.<i.        »»2S6.3.         "451.3. 

"Say:   ?•  sealed. 


COMPOSITION    IN    FHENCH  43 


XLVI 

SouB  les  ordres  de.  Under  the  command  of. 

Je  me  trouvais  pr^s  du  chevalier.     /  stood  mar  the  knight. 


FROM  ''THE  SCOTTISH  CHIEFS"  jjy^^ 

Grimsby  then  related,  that  immediately  after  the  return  to 
Lanark  of  the  detachment  sent  to  Ellerslie,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Sir  Gilbert  Hambledon,  an  officer  arrived  ^  from  the 
English  garrison  in  Douglas,  and  told  the  governor  that  Sir 
William  Wallace  had  that  evening  -  taken  a  quantity  of  treasure  5 
from  the  castle. 

liis  report  was,  that  the  English  soldiers  who  stood  near  the 
Scottish  knight  when  he  mounted  [on  horseback]  at  the  castle 
gate  saw  a  long  iron  cofTer  under  his  arm,  but  not  suspecting 
its  having  belonged^  to  Douglas  they  thought  not  of  it,^  till  10 
they  overheard  ^  Sir  John  Monteith,  as  he  passed  through  one 
of  the  galleries,  muttering"  something  about  gold  and  a  box. 
To  intercept  the  robber  amongst  his  native  glens  the  soldiers 
deemed    impracticable,  (and)  therefore    their  captain   came 
immediately  to  lay  the  information  before  the  governor  of  15 
Lanark.     As  the  scabbard   found   in  the  afTray  with   young 
Arthur"  had  betrayed  the  victor  to  have  been^  Sir  William 
Wallace,  this  intimation  of  his  having  been-'  also  the  instru- 
ment of  wresting  from  the  grasp  of  Haselrigge  [what  was] 
perhaps  the  most  valuable  spoil  in  [the   town   of]   Douglas,  20 
exasperated  him  to  the  most  vindictive  e.xcess. 

Jane  Porter. 

*  The  Pluperfect  Is  used  in  indirect  discourse  to  report  what  was 
spokc-i)  in  ihc  Tast  Definite  »>r  Past  Intiefinite.  This  rule  is 
often  neglected  in  ICnj^Iisli,  as  throughout  this  {lassai^e,  hut 
should  be  carefully  ailhcreil  to  in  FrcncJj.         -  3S0.         ^  269.6. 

*  Say  :  *'  ihcy  had  attached  no  inu)ortance  to  it."  '  271.  i. 
•402.4.         '327./*.         "  .Say  :   "had  allowed  (it)  to  l>c  guessed 

(active  voice)  that  the  victor  was."  "  2S7.2. 


EXTRACTS   FOR 


XLVII 


Je  suis  k  six  metres  de  la    /am  within  six  yards  of  the 

caverne.  cave. 

II  ne  se  releva  plus.  He  never  rose  again, 

TRIAL  OF  EUGENE  ARAM   kA^f^K^^' 

With  a  low,  choked,  and  sometimes  (a)  faltering  tone,  House- 
man deposed  that,  in  the  night  between  the  7th  and  8lh  of 
January  1 744,  some  time  before  eleven  o'clock,  he  went  *  to 
Aram's  house;  that  they  conversed  on  different  matters*; 
5  that  he  stayed  there  about  ^  an  hour ;  and  that  some  ^  three 
hours  afterwards  he  passed,  in  company  with  Clarke,  by 
Aram's  house,  and  ^  Aram  was  outside  the  door,  as  if  he  were 
about  to  return  home;  that  Aram  invited  them  both**  to'" 
come  in ;  that  they  did  so  ^ ;  that  Clarke,  who  intended  to 

10  leave  the  town  before  daybreak,  in  order,  it  was  acknow- 
ledged, to  make  secretly  away  with  certain  property  in  his 
possession,  was  about  to  quit  the  house,  when  Aram  proposed 
to-' accompany  him  out  of  [the]  town;  that  he^*  (Aram) 
and  Houseman  then  went  forth  with  Clarke;  that  when  they 

15  came  into  the  field  where  St  Robert's  Cave  is,**  Aram  and 
Clarke  went  into  it,*-^  over  the  hedge,  and^  when  they  came 
within  six  or  eight  yards  of  the  cave  he  saw  them  quarrelling*'; 
that  he  saw  Aram  strike  Clarke  several  times,  uiK)n  which" 
Clarke  fell,  and^  he  never  saw  him  rise  again;  that  he  saw 

20  no  instrument  Aram  had,**  and  knew  not  that  he  had  **  any  ; 
that  upon  this,*"  without  any  interposition  or  alarm,***  he  left 
them  and  returned  home. — liui.WKR  LvnoN. 

*  ^.  Note  1  to  Extract  No.  xlvl  ■406.2.^.  '4.16.4. 

« 404.5.0.        *45*-3'            •406.6.*.  *  279.2.  "  ; 

•a8a6.        "372s.         "237.6.  "368.  »^ 

>«1of               »«'Say:  "inC/))  Arn-<  >'-".U."  >•  .£i^.o. 

'                I  '         r  :   ••and  Ihut  at  it  .  .  .  ** 

'    I:    I  trill  i  >t  <l  by  vcrbt:  "wii  1 1^  inter^Kkscd  or  given 
liic  ulitriu." 


COMPOSITION    IN    HIENCH  45 


XLVIII 

Entrecoup^  de  larmes.  Jiroktn  hy  tears. 

Je  viens  prendre  le  thd.  I  come  to  drink  tea. 

Je  mo  dirige  k  t&tons  vers  qqch,  I  j^rope  totvards  sonu thing. 

J'y  vols  a  peine.  J  ain  hardly  see. 

Je  voulus  ^  touto  force  gortir.  /  would  ^o  out. 


DEATH  OF  COLONEL  NEWCOME^ 

In  a  brief  narrative,  broken  by  more  honest  tears,  Fred 
Bayhani,  as  we  paced  up  and  down  the  court,  told  me  what 
had  2  happened.  The  old  man  must  ^  have  passed  a  sleepless 
night,  for  on  going  to  his  chamber  in  the  morning  *  his 
attendant  found  ^  him  dressed  in  his  chair,  and  his  bed  un-  5 
disturbed.  He  must  have  sat  all  through*^  the  bitter  night 
without  a"  fire;  but  his  hands  were  burning  (hot)"*  and  he 
rambled  in  his  talk.  He  spoke  of  someone  coming'-'  to 
drink  tea  with  him,  pointed  to  •'^  the  fire,  and  asked  why  it 
was  not  made;  he  would"  not  go  to  bed,  though  the  nurse  10 
pressed  '2  him.  The  bell  began  to  ring  for  morning  chapel ; 
he  got  up  and  went  towards  his  gown,  groping  towards  it 
as  though  he  could  hardly  see,  and  put  it  over  his  shoulders, 
and  would  "  go  out,  but  he  would  have  '^  fallen  in  the  court 
if  the  good  nurse  had  not  given  him  her "  arm  ;  and  the  1 5 
physician  of  the  hospital,  passing  ^^  fortunately  at  this  moment, 
[and]  who  had  always  been  a  great  friend  of  Colonel  New- 
come's,  insisted  upon  leading  him  back  to  his  room,  and  got 
him  to  bed.^* — Thackeray. 

» 327.  «228.  '230.2.  *  444.5. 

•  Cf.  Note  I  to  KxUact  No.  xlvi.  •  Say  ":  "spent." 

'  iy>'^'         •  328.^.  •  Say  :  "  who  was  to  come."    §  230. «. 

"  296.3.        "  230. 1.        "  271.4  ;  367. 1  :  280.6. 
"229.2.        "328.  "  Kclaiivc  clause.  "245.2. 


+0  iAlKALlb    tUti, 


XUX 


Habill^  de  si  Strange  sorte.  /n  the  strange  dress. 

Ce  nest  pourtant  pas  .  .  .  Sure  it  is  not  ,  .  . 

S  en trechoquer  To  knock  against  each  other. 

Qu  est-ce  que  vous  avez  ?  What  is  the  matter  (with  you)  t 


PARTRIDGE  AT  THE  PLAY 

As  soon  as  the  play,  which  was  Hamlet,  Prince  of  Den- 
mark, began,  Partridge  was  all  attention,  nor'  did  he  break  [the] 
silence  till  the  entrance  of  the  ghost ;  upon  which  *  he  asked 
Jones  "what  man  that^  was  in  the  strange  dress.  Some- 
5  thing,"  said  he,  "like  what  I  have  seen  in  a  picture.  Sure,  it 
is  not  armour,  is  it  ? "  Jones  answered :  "  That  is  the 
ghost."  To  which  -  Partridge  replied,  with  a  smile :  "  Per- 
suade *  me  (of)  that,  sir,  if  you  can.^^  Though  I  can't  *  say 
I  ever  actually  saw '  a  ghost  in  **  my  life,  yet  I  am  certain  I 

iV)  should  know  one"  if  1  saw  him  (better  than  that  comes  to). 
No,  no,  sir;  ghosts  don't  appear  in  such  dresses  as  that'* 
(neither)."  In  this  mistake,"  which  <uiused  much  laughter  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Partridge,  he  was  suffered  to  continue  " 
till  the  scene  between  the  ghost  and  Hamlet,  when  Partridge 

15  gave  that  credit"  to  Mr  Garrick  which  he  had  denied  to 
Jones,  and  fell  into  so  violent  a  trembling "  that  his  knees 
knocked  against  each  other.  Jones  asked  him  what'*  was 
the  matter,  and  whether  he  was  afraid  of  the  warrior  upon 
the  stage.     "  O  la !  sir,"  said  he,  **  1  perceive  now  it  is  what  >« 

2o  you  told  me.  I  am  not  afraid  of  anything,  for  I  know  It  is 
but  a  play ;  and  if  it  was  really  a  ghost,  it  could  do  (one)  no 
harm  at  such  a  distance,  and  in.  so  much  company ;  and  yet 
if  I  was  frightened,  1  am  not  the  only  (person)."— Fielding. 

1  Say  :  '*  and  he  did  not  break."        •  401.      *  388.^.  «  396.S. 

•165.  •271.4-        '269.6.         "Say:  "of."  •367.2.(1). 

*•  Say !  ••  drcftkcd  in  that  way."     C/.  §  38a ^. 

"  Say  :  ••One  left  him  in  this  erfor."  "  402.2. 

**  Say :  *•  began  to  Ueutble  with  so  much  violence."  '*  401.3. 


COMPOSITION   IN    FRENCH  47 


Sans  accident.  In  safety. 

Eessentir  du  plaisir.  To  feel  pleasure, 

Je   no   peiix    m  empdcher  de 

penser.  I  cannot  lyut  fancy  to  myself. 

Un  auditoire  de  tragedie.  .  /  trai^ic  audience. 
Je  suis  inquiet  sur  le  compte     /  am  concerned  about  An- 

d'Andromaque.  dromac/ie. 


SIR  ROGER  AT  THE  PLAY— 1 

When  we  Imd  placed  *  Sir  Roger  in  his  coach,  with  myself 
at  his  left  (hand),  the  captain  before  him,  and  his  butler  at 
the  head  of  his  footmen  in  the  rear,  we  convoyed  him  in 
safety  to  the  playhouse,  where  the  captain  and  I '"'  went  iii  with 
him,  and  seated  him  ^  betwixt  us  in  <  the  pit.  As  soon  as  5 
the  house  was  full,  and  the  candles  lighted,  my  old  friend 
stood  up  and  looked  about*  him  with  that  pleasure  which  a 
mind  seasoned  with  humanity  naturally  fcels*'  (in  itself),  at 
the  sight  of  a  multitude  of  people  who  seem  pleased  with  one 
another.^  Y  could  not  but  fancy  to  myself,  as  the  old  man  10 
stood  up  in  the  middle  of  the  pit,  that  he  made  a  very  proper 
centre  to  a  tragic  audience.  Upon  the  entering  of  Pyrrhus, 
the  knight  told  me  that  he  did  not  believe  the  King  of  PVance 
himself  had  *•  a  better  strut.  I  was,  indeed,  very  attentive  to 
my  old  friend's  remarks,  because  I  looked  upon »  them  as  a  1 5 
piece  of  natural  criticism,  and  [J]  was  well  pleased  to  hear 
him,  at  the  conclusion  of  almost  every  scene,  telling  '"  me  that 
he  could  not  imagine  "  how  the  play  would  end. '  One  while 
he  appeared  much  concerned  about  Andromache,  and  a 
little  while  after  as  much  for  Hermione ;  and  was  extremely  ao 
puzzled  to  think  what  would  become  of  Pyrrhus. — Addison. 

*  262.3.  ''375-3*.         '^245.2.  *(). 
•430.1.           •237.6.             '406.7.U).          •269.6. 

*  296.3.  "278.4.  "246. 


48  LXTUACTS    I  Oil 


LI 


II  me  dit  k  I'oreille.  Iff  whispers  in  my  ear, 

Je  ne  veux  pas  de  lui.  /  won't  have  him. 

Avoir  affaire  k.  To  have  to  do  with. 

Autre  chose.  Something  else. 

Je  murmure  entre  raes  dents.  /  mutter  to  myself, 

De  temps  en  temps.  From  tittie  to  time. 


SIR  ROGER  .\T  THE  PLAY— 2 

When  Sir  Roger  saw  Andromache's  obstinate  refusal*  to 
her  lover's  importunities,  he  whispered  to  me  in  the  ear  that 
he  was  sure  she  would  never  have  him ;  to  which  ^  he  added, 
with  a  more  than  ordinary '  vehemence :  "You  cannot  ima- 
5  gine,  sir,  what  it  is[*]  to  have"  to  do  with  a  widow."  Upon 
Pyrrhus  his  threatening  afterwards  to  leave  her,  the  knight 
shook  his  head,  and  muttered  to  himself:  "Ay,  do  so*  if  you 
can."  7  This  part  dwelt  so  much  on  my  friend's  imagination,^ 
that  at  the  close  of  the  third  act,  as  I  was  thinking  of"  some- 

lo  thing  else,  he  whispered  in  my  ear:  "These  widows,  sir,  are 
the  most  perverse  creatures  in  the  world."^  But  pray,"  says  he, 
"you  that  are  a  critic,  is  this  play  according  to  your  dramatic 
rules,  as  you  call  them  ?  Should  '•  your  people  in '-  tragedy 
always  talk  to  be  understood?     Why,  there  is  not  a  single 

15  sentence  in  this  play  that  I  do  not  know**  the  meaning  of."'* 
The  fourth  act  very  luckily  began  before  I  had  '*  lime  to  give 
the  old  gentleman  an  answer;  **  well,"  says  the  knight,  si: 
down  witli  great  satisfaction,  "I  suppo.se  we  are  now  to 
Hector's  ghost."     He  then  renewed  his  attention,  and,  from 

2o  time  to  time,  fell"  a-praising  the  widow. — Addison. 

'Say:  "saw  A  ;.<isc  an  oljstiiuitc  refusal."    "      " 

•i5a.2.(2).  .0.      »28a5.      *  ;65.<^. 

•  Say:  '•made ». ,  .v  ,.^ion  on  my  tricnd.  '  .     .j. 

>•  444.4.         "230.3.        ^di.        '*27a2.     "398.        »*  271.1. 

>•  ajaS.         "  279.6. 


COMPOSITION    IN    FRENCH  49 


LH 

A  vrai  dire.  Imi((d. 

Jc  me  trompe  Idg^rement  touch-  /  make  a  liiile  mistake  as  to  .  .  . 

ant  .  .  . 

Tout  en  admettant.  Thou^h^  at  the  same  time^  he 

(nvved.  .  .  . 

Le  denouement.  The  conclusion. 

Son  acc^s  de  folie  furieuse.  His  raving  fit. 

SIR  ROGER  AT  THE  PLAY— 3 

He  made,  indeed,  a  little  mistake  as  to  one  of  her  pages, 
whom,  at  his  first  entering,  he  took  for  Astyanax  ;  but  he 
quickly  set  himself  right  (in  that  particular),  though,  at  the 
same  time,  he  owned  he  should  have  been  very  glad  to  have 
seen'  the  little  boy  "who,"  says  he,  "must  needs  be*  a  very  5 
fine  child  by  the  account  that  is  given  of  him." 

As  there  was^  a  (very)  remarkable  silence  (and  stillness) 
in  the  audience  during  the  whole  action,  it  was  natural  for 
them  to  lake*  the  opportunity  of  the  intervals  between  the 
acts  to  express  their  opinion  of  the  players,  and  of  their  10 
respective  parts.  Sir  Roger,  hearing  a  cluster  (of  them)  praise 
Orestes,  struck  in  with  them,  and  told  them  that  he  thought 
his  friend  Pylades  (was)  a  very  sensible  man ;  as  they  were 
afterwards  applauding  Pyrrhus,  Sir  Roger  put  in  a  second 
time,  "  And  let  me  tell  you,"  says  he,  **  though  he  speaks  but  i  s 
little,  I  like  the  old  fellow  in  •'  whiskers  as  well  as  any  of 
them.  .  .  ."  The  knight  was  wonderfully  attentive  to  the 
account  which  Orestes  gives'^  of  Pyrrhus  his  death,  and  at 
the  conclusion  (of  it)  told  me  that  it  was  such  ^  a  bloody  piece 
of  work  that  he  was  glad  it  was^  not  done*  ui)on  the  stage.  20 
Seeing  afterwards  Orestes  in  his  raving  fit,  he  grew  more  than 
ordinary  serious,  and  took  occasion  to  moralise  in  ^^  his  way 
upon  an  evil  conscience. — Addison. 

'  Troscnl  InBnilivc.    ^  230.2.    '  Use  n'grur.    §  252.2.     *  269.3. 

'  454.4«  "  237.6.  '  406. 5,  note. 

'269.4.  •241.2.^.  »a. 

D 


50  EXTUACrS    FOR 


LIII 

Avoir  des  ^gards  envers  qqn.  To  have  regard  to  someone. 

Je  me  dirige  vers  la  maison.  /  steer  for  the  himse. 

Mener  un  chien  en  laisse.  To  lead  a  do^. 

Sous  peine  de  mort.  On  pain  of  death. 

Froisser  quelquun.  To  hurt  a  Person's  feelings. 

THE  SHEPHERD  AND  HIS  DOG 

It  is'  very  touching  [to  see]  the  regard  the  south  country 
shepherds  have-  to  their  dogs.  Professor ^  Syme  one  day,* 
many  years  ago/  when  [he  was]  living  in  Forres  Street,  was 
looliing  out  of^  his  window,  and  he  saw  a  young  shepherd 
5  striding  down«  North  Charlotte  Street,  as  if  [he  was]  making 
for  his  house ;  it  was  midsummer.  The  man  had  his  dog 
with  him,  and  Mr  Syme  noticed  that  [it  was]  he  [who]  followed 
the  dog,  and  not"  it^  [who  followed]  him,  though  he  con- 
trived'' to  steer  for  the  house.     He  came,  and  was  ushered'* 

ID  into  his  room  ;  he  wished  advice  about "  some  •=*  ailmeijt,  and 
Mr  Syme  saw  that  he  had  a  bit  of  twine '^  round  the  dog's 
neck,  which  he  let  drop  out  of  his  hand  when  he  entered  the 
room.  He'*  asked  him  the  meaning  of  this,  '"^  and  he'*  ex- 
plained that  the  magistrates  had  issued  a  mad-dog  proclama- 

1 5  tion,  commanding  all  dogs  to  be  muzzled  '«  or  led  on  pain  of 
death.  *'  And  why  do  you  go  (about)  as  I  saw  you  did  ''  before 
you  came  in  to  [see]  me?"  *'Oh,"  said  he,  lookiii^  awkward, 
"I  didna  want  Hirkie  to  ken '«  he  was  tied."  Where  will  you 
find  truer  cOurte.sy  and  finer  feeling?     He  didn't  want  to  hurt 

2o  Hirkie's  feelings. — Dr  John  Brown. 

'384.1.0.       "237.6.      '327.      *  Cannol  come  Ijciwccn  subject 

and  verb.  °  447-  •402.4.         '4i7.rt. 

■382.  "271.4.     '•241.2.^.      "  Say  :  "he  wished  lo  con- 

ftiilt  the  doctor  alMUit"  (h propos  de).  '*  407. 1. «.    "  403.3. 
**  The  Iwo  pronouns  refer  to  tiiflercnl  nouns;  this  would  not 

lie  tt)leratcd  in  French  ;  make  the  necessary  r! 
'•  Say  :  •  *  what  ( 40 1 . 2 )  that  meani. "    *•  269. 3.  as  1 

Mw  you  Uu  it "  (293.2.^).  "  269. 1. 


COMPOSITION   IN    FRENCH  61 


LIV 

A  leur  port^e.  IVifhin  t hems  fives. 

Les  jours  ouvrables.  On  days  of  labour. 

Je  sors  k  la  rencontre  (de).  I  come  out  to  meet. 

Endimanch^s.  Dressed  in  their  finest  clothes. 


A    RURAL    RETREAT 

The  place  of  our  retreat  was  in  a  little  neighbourhood, 
consisting  '  of  farmers,  who  tilled  their  own  grounds,  and 
were  ecjual  -  strangers  to  opulence  and  poverty.''  As  they 
had  almost  all  the  conveniences  of  life  within  themselves, 
they  seldom  visited  towns  or  cities  in  search  of  superfluity.  5 
Remote  from  the  polite  [society],  they  still  retained  the 
primeval  simplicity  of  manners;  and,  frugal^  by  habit,  they 
scarcely  knew  that  temperance  was  ^  a  virtue.  They  wrought 
with  cheerfulness  (on)  days  of  lal^our,  but  observed  festivals 
as  intervals  of  idleness  and  pleasure.  They  kept  up  the  10 
Christmas  Carol,  sent  true  love  knots  (on)  Valentine^  morning, 
ate  pancakes  at  Shrovetide,  showed  their  wit  (on)  the  first 
of  April,"  and  religiously  cracked  nuts  (on)  Michaelmas  Eve. 
Being  ap[)rised  of  our  approach,  the  whole  neighbourhood 
came  out  to  meet  their  minister,  dressed  in  their  finest  15 
clothes,  and  preceded  by**  a  pipe  and  tabor.  A  feast-'  also 
was  provided '"  for  our  reception,  at  which  we  sat  cheerfully 
down  ;  and  what  the  conversation  wantrd  in  wit  was  made 
up  in  laughter. — Goldsmith. 

*  Use  a  Past  Participle.  Cf.  g  245.  i .  *  Use  an  adverb.  '  434. 
*339-3'*-  Avoid  the  diftirully  by  saying  "of  frugal  h.ibjts.'* 
•269.6.                "303- 3(3)-                "427.1.                        ''ii'. 

•  .\rrangc  so  that  **fcasl"  will  immediately  precede  the  relative. 
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LY 


Rendre  faible.  To  make  feeble. 

n  y  a  lieu  de  croire.  There  is  reason  to  believe, 

II  maintient  son  arm^e  sur  le 

pied  de.  He  has  a  standing  army  of, 

Un   bataillon  de  troupes  r^- 

guli^res.  A  battalion  in  constant  pay, 

J'ai  rempire  de.  /  hold  the  dominion  of. 


GREATNESS  AND   DECADENCE   OF  SPAIN— 1 

Whoever  ^  wishes  to  know  how  great  states  may  ^  be  made 
feeble  and  wretched,  should^  study  the  history  of  S{)ain. 
The  empire  of  Philip  the  Second  was  ^  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  most  powerful  and  [of  the  most]  splendid  that  [have]  ever 
5  existed^  in  the  world.  In  Europe,  he  ruled**  Spain,  Portugal, 
the  Netherlands  on  ^  both  sides  of  the  Rhine,  Franche-Comte, 
Roussillon,  the  Milanese,  and  the  Two  Sicilies.  Tuscany, 
Parma,  and  the  other  small  states  of  Italy  were  as  completely 
dependent  on^  him  as  the  Nizam  and  the   Rajah  of  Berar 

lo  now  are  ^  on  the  East  India  Company.  .  ,  .  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  his  annual  revenue  amounted,  in  the  season 
of  his  greatest  power,  to  a  sum  nearly  ten  times  as  large  as 
that  JO  which  England  yielded  to  Elizabeth.  He  had  a  standing 
army  of  50,000  excellent  troops,  at  a  time  when  •*  England 

1 5  had  not  a  single  battalion  in  constant  pay.  His  ordinary 
naval  force  consisted  of  140  galleys.  He  held,  what  110 
otJi^P'-ftfince  in  modern  times  has^iield,"the  donijnion  both 
of  the  land  and  of  the  sea.  During  the  greater  part  of  his 
reign,    he   was*   supreme   on    both   elements.     His   soldiers 

JO  marched  up  to  "  the  capital  of  France,  his  ships  menaced  the 
shores  of  ICngland. — Macaulav. 


•407.  ■230.3.  *a3aa.  *26a  •ayaj. 

•258.  '446.3.  •296.4.  •365.  "3»«. 

'»  ou.  "  Say  :  *•  has  held  in  modern  times"  (444- S)- 
^4S'.4. 
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LVI 


Entamer  de  tontes  parts.  To  eat  into  every  part  of. 

En  orient,  k  1  Occident.  In  the  East^  in  the  West. 

A  centre -ccBur.  Reluctantly. 


GREATNESS  AND   DECADENCE  OF  SPAIN— 2 

If  we  overleap  a  hundred  years,  and  look  at  Spain  towards 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  what  a  change  (do) 
we  find !     The  contrast  is  as  great  as  that  which  the  Rome 
of  Gallienus  and  Honorius  presents  ^  to  the  Rome  of  Marias 
and  Cajsar.     Foreign  conquest  had  begun  to  eat  into  every     5 
part  of  that  gigantic  monarchy  on  which  the  sun  never  set. 
Holland  was  gone,-  and  Portugal  and  Artois  and  Roussillon 
and  Franche-Comtc  !     In  the   East,  the  empire  founded  by 
the   Dutch  far^   surpassed   in   wealth   and   splendour   that* 
which  their  old  tyrants  still  retained.     In  the  West,  England  10 
had  seized,  and  still  held,   settlements  in  the  midst  of  the 
Mexican  Sea.     The  mere  loss  of  territory  was,  however,  of 
little  moment.     The  reluctant  obedience  of  distant  provinces 
generally  costs  more  than  it  is  worth.^    Empires  which  branch 
out  widely  are  often  more  flourishing  for  a  little  timely  pruning.''  1 5 
Adrian^acteU^udiciously  when  he  abandoned  the  conquests^'^ 
of  Trajan;  and   England  was"  never  so  rich,   so  great,  so 
formidable  to  foreign  princes,  so  absolutely  mistress  of  the 
sea,**  a§  since  the  loss  of  her  American  colonies.*' — Macaulay. 

»  237.6.  3  Say.  «« Holland  was  lost.  P.,  A.,  R.  and  F.-C. 
alw."    •    *  349.2.  *38i.  *Say:  *' when  distant  pro- 

vinccs  n» '     ...,.1..    ;.  ,    -.1  ,.. 11..  .  .  .^  more  than  it  is 

worth  more  flourJNhing 

(inst-rl  (<  ,  ine." 

'259.  ^^i^lunii.  ^'iJja, 
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Lvn 


n  fat,  paxalt-il  ...  lie  is  said  to  have  been  .  .  • 

Leg  colonies  des  Antilles.     The  West  Indian  adonies. 
J'ai  6t^  amene  k  donner.        /  have  been  determined  to  give. 


TRADING  AND  MONEY 

In  the  rude  ages  of  society,  cattle  are  said  to  have  been  the 
common  instrument  of  commerce  ;  and,  though  '  they  must 
have  been'"*  a  most  inconvenient  one,^  yet  in  old  times  we  find 
things  were  frequently  valued  according  to  the  number  of 
5  cattle  which  had  been  given  in  exchange  for  them.*  The 
armour  of  Diomede,  says  Homer,  cost  only  nine  oxen  ;  but 
that  of  Glaucus  cost  a  hundred  oxen.  Salt  is  said  to  be  the 
common  instrument  of  commerce  and  exchange  in  Abyssinia; 
a   species   of   shells  in    some  parts  of  the  coast  of  India;* 

lo  dried  cod  at  Newfoundland;^  tobacco  in  Virginia;  sugar  in 
some  ^  of  our  West  India  colonies  ;  hides  or  dressed  leather  in 
some  other  countries ;  and  there  is  at  this  day  a  village  in 
Scotland  where  it  is  not  uncommon,  I  am  told,  for  a  workman 
to  carry"  nails  instead  of  money  to  the  baker's  shop  or  the  ale- 

15  house.*  In  all  countries,  however,  men  seem  at  last  to  have 
been  determined  by  irresistible  reasdVis  to  give  the  preference, 
for  this  employment,  to  metals  above  •  every '"  other  com- 
modity, Metals  cannot  only  "  be  kept  with  as  little  loss  as 
any  •'*  other  commodity,  scarce  anything  being  >-  less  perishable 

ao  (than  they  are),  but "  they  can  likewise,  without  (any)  loss,  be 

divided  into  any"  number  of  parts. — Adam  Smith. 

• 

>  271.4.  *  230.2.  '367  -  'fV 

*  sky :  '*a(;ainst  which  one  had  exchangt'<l  them."  '  3; 

'405.5.         '  269.5.  ■  Say:  "  to  the  l>aker*s  or  the  jmhli 

"  Say  :  ••  »)cfore.*'  "  406.6.  "  4i4-     Say :  **  Nui  utily 

one  can  keep  metals  .  .  .  hut  one  can  alno  ..." 
"  Say  :  "for  there  is  scarce  any  tiling  which  is"  {VJO.Z), 
"  407.     Or  say  :  •*  nUmporte  quel  ncntbrt.** 
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LVIII 
Un  lieu  commun.  J  triviality, 

MODKRN  (lOVKRNMENT— 1 
In  (sober)  truth,  whatever  •  homage  may  be  professed,'  or 
even  [)aid,  to  real  or  supposed  mental '  superiority,  the  general 
tendency   of    things    throughout    the    world*   is    to    render 
mediocrity  the  ascendant  power  among  mankind.     In  ancient 
history,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  in'' a  diminishing"  degree     5 
through  the  long   transition  from  '  feudality  to   the   present 
time,  the  individual  was  a  power  in  ^  himself,  and  if  he  had 
either  great  talents  or  a  high  social  |X)sition  he  was  a  con- 
siderable pp\Kty:,     At  present  individuals  are  lost  in  the  crowd. 
In  politics  it  is  almost  a  triviality  to  say  that  public  opinion   10 
now  rules  the  world.     The  only  power  deserving "  the  "*  name 
is  that  of  masses,  and  of  governments  while  "  they  make  them- 
selves the  organ  of  the  tendencies  and  instincts  of  masses. 
This  '-  is  as  true  in  the  moral  and  social  relations  of  private  life 
as  in  public  transactions.     Those  whose  opinions  go  by  the  15 
name  of  public  opinion  are  not  always  "the  same  sort  of  public  : 
in  America  they  are  '^  the  whole  white  population  ;  in  England 
chiefly  the  middle  class. — J.  S.  Mill. 


1407. 

■^  405.3a-                    ^'Say: 

"of  mind." 

*■  406.6.4. 

»a. 

•Say:  "ever less."  'Say: 

'M)etwecn  . 

.   .  and.'' 

IfHxr. 

"402.4;  270.3.         Wr<r. 

"  tant  ijue. 

'2  388.0^ 

"383.1. 

> 

LIX 

J'emprunte  mes  opinions  (k).  /  take  my  opinions  {front). 

Sous  1  impulsion  du  moment.  On  the  spur  of  the  fnoment. 

Par  1  interm^diaire  des  journaux.  Through  the  nnuspapers. 

En  g^n^ral.  As  a  ^i^enerai  rule. 

Si  ce  nest  en  tant  que.  Except  in  so  far  as. 

Le  plus  souvent.  Generally. 

MODERN  GOVERNMKNT--2 

What  is  a  still  greater  novelty,  the  mass  do  not  now  take  '  tlieir 

opinions  from  dignitaries  in  -  Church  or  .State,  from  ostensible  20 

leaders,  or  from  books.     Their  thinking  is  done  for  them  by 

*a32.i.  »<&. 
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men  like  themselves,'  addressing  them  or  speaking  in  their 
name,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  through  the  newspapers.  I 
am  not  complaining  of  all  this.  I  do  not  assert  that  anything* 
[of]  better  is* compatible,  as  a  general  rule,  with  the  present  low 
5  state  •of  the  human  mind.  Hut  that  does  not  hinder'  the  gov- 
ernment of  mediocrity  from  being  ^  [a]  mediocre  government 
No  government  by  a  democracy  or  a  numerous  aristocracy, 
either  in  its  political  acts  or  in  the  opinions,  qualities,  and 
tone  of  mind  which  it  fosters,  ever  did  or*  could  rise  above 

lo  mediocrity,  except  in  so  far  as  the  sovereign  Many  have  let 
themselves  be  guided,"  which  in  their  best  times  they  always 
have  done,  by  the  counsels  and  influence  of  a  more  highly 
gifted  and  instructed  One  or  Few.  The  initiation  of  all  wise 
or  noble  things  comes  and  must  '"come  from  individuals; 

1 5  generally  at  first  from  some  one  individual. — J.  S.  Mill. 

•Say:    **it  is  [§  383.1]  men  like  themselves  who  think   for 
them."  *  405. 4. rt.        "^  269.6.  "  Kor  '*  low  state*' 

say  "  mediocrity."  '  269.2  and  269.2.^. 


■Say:  "nor."      •241.3.          " 

230.2. 

LX 

En  paix. 

Chaque  fois  que  la  guerre  delate. 

La  Grande  Bretagne. 

Una  voix  dplor^e. 

L'avenir ;  les  annees  k  venir. 

La  patrie. 

At  peace. 

Whenever  a  war  breaks  out, 

Britain. 

A  weeping  voice. 

Future  years. 

Home. 

ON  THE  AMERICAN  WAR 

Europe  is  too  thickly  planted  with  kingdoms  to  be  long  at 
peace,  and  whenever  a  war  breaks  out  between  England  and 
any  foreign  power  the  trade  of  America  goes  to  ruin  because 
of  her  connection  with  Britain.  The  next  war  may  '  not  turn 
ao  out  like  the  last,  and  should  it  not  -  the  advocates  for  recon- 
ciliation'' now  will  be  wishing  for  separation  then,  because 
neutrality  in  that  case  would  be  a  safer  convoy  than  a  man-of- 
war.     ICverylhing  that  is  right  or  natural  pleads  for  se[)aration. 

»  252  ;  269.5.  "  S;»y  :  "in  that  case."        •  Say :  ** those  who 

)>iead  in  favour  of  reconciliation." 
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The  blood  of  the  slain,  the  weeping  voice  of  nature,  cries 

'tis  time  to  part.     Even  the  distance  at  which  the  Almighty 

hath  placed  *  England  and  America  is  a  strong  and  natural 

proof  that  the  authority  of  the  one  over  the  other  was^  never 

the  design  of  Heaven.     The  time  likewise  at  which*  the  conti-     5 

nent  was  discovered  adds  weight  to  the  argument,  and  the 

manner  in  which  ^  it  was  peopled  increases  the  force  of  it 

The  Reformation  was  preceded  by  ^  the  discovery  of  America, 

as  if  the  Almighty  [had  ^]  graciously  meant  to  open  a  sanctuary 

to  the  persecuted  in  future  years,  when  home  should  afford  10 

neither  friendship  nor  safety. — Thomas  Paine. 

*  Say :  "  which  ihe  Almighty  has  put  l>clwcen."      "  260.      •  399. 
'  liont.  ^  de.         •275.^. 

LXI 

Figurez-vous  mon  ^tonnement.  /////c'  of  my  astonishmfnt. 

Je  relis  mes  conferences.  /  look  l>ack  at  my  lectures, 

J'ai  dit  en  effet.  /  did  say. 

En  somme.  ///  the  main. 

Volontiers.  Gladly. 

Uno  raison  d'etre.  A  proper  reason  jor  existing. 

La  plirase  est  un  pen  vive.  The  phrase  has  too  much  vivacity. 

AN  APOLOGY 

Mr  ^N'right,  one  of  the  many  translators  of  Homer,  has 
published  a  letter  complaining*  of  some  remarks  (of  mine), 
uttered  [by  me]  now  a  long  while  ago,  on  his  version  of  the 
Iliad.  One  cannot  be  always  studying  one's  -  own  works,  and  i  5 
I  was  really  under  the  impression,  till  I  saw'*  Mr  Wright's 
complaint,  that  I  had  spoken  of  him  with  all  respect.*  The 
reader  may  judge  of  my  astonishment,  therefore,  at  finding,* 
from  ^  Mr  Wright's  pamphlet,  that  I  had  **  declared  with  much 
solemnity  that  there  is  no  proper  reason  for  his  existing.""  20 
That  I  never  said ;  but  on  looking  back  at  my  lectures  on 
translating'    Homer,  I    find  that   I  did   say,   not*^  that    Mr 

*  Say  :  •'  in  which  he  complains."   ^  405. 3.</.  '  271.  i. 

*  Say  :   **  with  all  the  resnecl  which  w.is  due  to  him." 
•.Say:  "when   I  found. '^  ^tf a/'tis.  '287.2. 

*  jW'n  f.i^  1^  M4)' 
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Wright,  but  that  Mr  NN'right's  version  of  the  Iliad,  repeating 
in  the  main  the  merits  and  defects  of  Cowper's  version,  as  Mr 
Sotheby's  repeated  those  of  Pope's  version,  had,  if  I  might 
be  pardoned"  for  saying  so,*®  no  proper  reason  for  existing. 
5  Elsewhere  I  expressly  S{)oke  of  the  merit  of  his  version  ;  but 
I  confess  that  the  phrase,  qualified  as  I  have  shown,"  about  its 
want  of  a  proper  reason  for  existing,  I  used."  Well,  the  phrase 
had,  perhaps,  too  much  vivacity  ;  we  have  all  (of  us)  a  '*  right 
to  exist,  we  and  our  works  ...  so  I  gladly  withdraw  the  oflend- 
lo  ing  '*  phrase,  and  I  am  sorry  for  having  used  it. — M.  Arnold. 

•  241. 2.<?.  "  Say  :  "  this  aflfirmation."  "  36s. 

"  "  I  used  ■'  cannot  l>c  post|X)ncd  to  the  end  as  in  English.    C/.%  296.5. 
"  Say  :  • '  the. "         "  Say :  •  •  incriminated.  '* 

LXII 

D^chue  do  son  ancienne  pros-  Reduced  in  circumstances, 

p^rit6. 

Ranger  Tannic  en  bataille.  To  marshal  tht  order  of  battle. 

Donner  sur.  To  look  daivn  upon. 

Le  cadet.  The  youngest  {child). 

Je  le  confie  k  votre  charge.  I  commend  him  to  you, 

EUGKNIE  DE  GU^RIN 

Eugenie  de  Guerin  was  born  in  1805,  at  the  ChAteau 
of  Le  Cayla,  in  Languedoc.  Her  family,  though  reduced  in 
circumstances,  was  noble  ;  and  even  when  one  is  a  saint  *  one 
cannot  quite  forget   that   one  comes   of  the   stock   of  the 

15  Guarini  of  Italy,  or  that  one-  counts  among  one's'  ancestors 
a  Bishop  of  Senlis,  who  had  the  marshalling  of  the  <  •  ^ 
of  battle  on  the  day  of  liouvines.  Le  Cayla  was  a  soh  :;. 
place,  with  its  terrace  looking  down  upon  a  stream-bed  and 
valley :  **  one  may  pass  days  there  without  seeing  any  [other] 

20  living  thing  but  the  sheep,  without  hearing  any  living  thing 
but  the  birds."  M.  de  Gu<^rin,  Eugenie's  father,  lost  his  wife 
when  Eug^*nie  was  thirteen  years  old,  and  Maurice  seven  * ; 
he  was  left  with  four  children,  of  whom  Eugenie  was  the 
eldest,  and  Maurice  the  youngest.  This  youngest  child, 
»  405.3.*.  >»403.2.0U.i.  ■405.3.«i  *  43a Ola. a. 
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whose  beauty  and  delicacy  had  made  him  the  object  of  his 

mother's  (most)  anxious  fondness,  was  commended  by  her  in 

dying^  to  the  care*^  of  his  sister  Eugenie. — Matiukw  A?-^'"  f 

»  Say :  *'  on  her  dealh-bcd."  •  Plural. 

LXIII 

Faire  un  accueil  cordial  k  qqn.         To   receive  someone  with  a 

cordial  ivelcome. 
Des  travaux  d'occasion.  Incidental  employments. 

SCHILLER  AT  WEIMAR 

A  visit  to  Weimar  had  long  been  *  one  of  Schiller's  projects  : 

he  now  first-  accomplished  it  in  1787.     Saxony  had  been,^     5 

for  ages,  the  Attica  of  Germany ;  and  Weimar  had,  of  late, 

become  its^^Athens.      In   this  literary  city,  Schiller  found 

what  he  expected,  sympathy  and  brotherhood  with  men  of 

kindred    minds^^     To  Goethe  he  was  not  introduced;^  but 

Herder  and  Wicland  received  him  with  a  cordial  welcome;  10 

with  the  latter  he  soon  formed^  a  most   friendly  intimacy.*' 

Wieland,  the  Nestor  of  German  letters,  was  grown  grey  in 

the  service.     Schiller  reverenced  him  as  a  father,  and  he  was 

treated  by  him  as  a  son.     "  We  shall  have  bright  hours,"  he 

said;  **  Wieland  is  still  young,  when  he  loves."     Wieland  had   15 

long  edited '  the  Deutsche  Merkur :  in  consequence  of  their 

connection,  Schiller  now  took  part  in  contributing"  to  that 

work.     Some  of  his  smaller  poems,  one  or  two  fragments  of 

"The  History  of  the  Netherlands,"  and  the  "  Letters  on  Don 

Carlos,"  first  appeared  here.^    His  own  Thalia  still  continued  20 

to   come   out   at   Leipzig.      With  these  (for  his)  incidental 

employments,  with  the  Belgian   Revolt  for  his  chief  study, 

and  the  best  society  in^  (}ermany  for  his  leisure,'"  Schiller 

felt  no  wish  to  leave  Weimar.     The  place  and  what  it  held 

contented  him  so  much  that  he  thought  of  selecting  it  for  25 

his  permanent  abode. — Carlvlk, 

'  25S.4.       "  Say  :  "  for  the  first  time."  *  367.2.(2).       <  376.6. 
'"  Hc-^jin  witli  the  sul»jcct  .ind  vorh.  •  348. 

'  .Sav  :  '*  Ixrgan  to  contrilmtc."  •*  Dans  it  recudl,     ^ 

"  347.2.  "  Plural. 
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LXIV 

Vous  nous  devez  le  peu  que  vous  Kw  have  learnt  a  little  from 

avez  appris.  us. 

Vous  avez  Lord  Karnes,  en  eflfet.  You  have  I^ord  Karnes, 

Vous  ne  pourrez  vous  tirer  de  Ik.  /  have  you  in  a  corner. 

Jappr^cie  vivement.  I  am  fully  sensible  (of). 


DR  JOHNSON 

His  prejudice!  against  Scotland  appeared  remarkably 
strong  at  this  time.  When  I  talked  of  our  advancement  in 
literature,  "  Sir,"  said  he,  "  you  have  learnt  a  little  from  us, 
and  you  think  yourselves  very  great  men.  Hume  would 
5  never  have  written  history,  had^  not  Voltaire  written  it' 
before  him.  He  is  *  an  echo  of  Voltaire."  Boswell — "  But, 
Sir,  we  have  Lord  Kames."  Johnson — "  You  have  Lord 
Karnes.  Keep  him;  ha,  ha,  ha!  We  don't  envy  you  him. 
Do   you   ever  see    Dr   Robertson?"      Boswell — "Yes,  Sir." 

lo  Johnson — "  Does  the  dog  talk  of  me  ?  "  Bostvell — *'  Indeed,* 
Sir,  he  does,*  and  loves  you."  Thinking  that  I  now  had  him 
in  a  corner,  and  being  solicitous  for  the  literary  fame  of  my 
country,  I  pressed  him  for  his  opinion '^  on  the  merit  of  Dr 
Robertson's  "  History  of  Scotland."     But  to  my  surprise  he 

15  escaped.  "Sir,  I  love  Robertson,  and  I  won't **  talk  of  his 
book."  It  is  but  justice  (both)  to^  him  and  to  Dr  Robertson 
to  add  that,  though  he  indulged  himself  in  '<»  this  sally  of  wit, 
he  had  too  good  taste  not  to  be  fully  sensible  "  of  the  merit 
of  that  admirable  work.— Boswell, 

>  riuraL  •275.rt.  ^  en.  *383-l»  ^  vraiment. 

•256.       'Say:  *•  to  jjivcmc  his  opinion."       •230.1.       •451.3. 
»•  Say  :  *•  he  allowed  himself."  >»  a8a.a ;  416.0. 
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LXV 

Ma  c^Wbrit^  d'auteur.  The  fame  of  an  author. 

Je  fus  i\yx  membrc  de.  /  was  chosen  a  member  of. 


GIBBON  IN  LONDON 

I  had  now  attained  the  first  of  earthly  blessings,  independ- 
ence :  I  was  the  absolute  master  of  my  house  and  actions ; 
nor*  was  I  deceived  in  the  hope  that  the  establishment  of 
my  library  in  town  would  allow  me-  to  divide  the  day 
between  study  and  society.  Each  year  the  circle  of  my  5 
acquaintance,'  the  number  of  my  dead  and  living  companions, 
was  enlarged.*  To  *  a  lover  of  books  the  shops  and  sales  of 
London  present  irresistible  temptations,  and  the  manufacture 
of  my  history*^  required  a  various  and  [ever]  growing  stock  of 
materials.  The  militia,  my  travels,  the  House  of  Commons,  jo 
the  fame  of  an  author,  contributed  to  multiply  my  connec- 
tions :  I  was  chosen  a  member  ^  of  the  fashionable  clubs,  and 
before  I  left  England,  in  1783,  there  were  few  persons  of  any 
eminence^  in  the  literary  or  political  world  to  whom  I  was''  a' 
stranger.  ...  By  my  own  choice  I  passed  "^  in  town  the  greatest  1 5 
part  of  the  year :  but  whenever  I  was  desirous  of  breathing 
the  air  of  the  country  I  possessed  an  hospitable  retreat  at 
Shertield  Place  in  Sussex,  in  the  family  of  my  valuable  friend, 
Mr  Holroyd. — Gihhon. 

*  Say  :  *•  and  I  was  not."        '  Say  :    **  that   having    established 

my  libr.iry  in  town,  I  should  Ik;  able  to  .  .  ."  '  IMural. 

*  246. 1.  *  Pour.  *  Say  :   '•  the  redaction  of  my  history." 
^  295.                 "  Use  an  aiijective.  •  270. 2.  a. 

*•  Say  :  ••  I  preferred  to  pass." 
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LXVI 

Les  subtilit^  qu'oflre  I'dtude  The  niceties  of  language, 

des  langues. 

Ce  que  c'est  que  1 'instrument.  What  the  implement  .  .  .  is. 

Sen  servir  k  son  plus  grand  To  make  the  very  utmost  of  it. 

avantage. 

Toutefois.  At  the  same  time. 

A  tout  prendre.  On  the  whole. 

Dire  la  vdrit^.  To  speak  tlie  truth. 

n  nest  nullement  orateur.  He  does  not  speak  at  all, 

ON   THE   UTILITY   OF  SPEECH 

I  do  not  want  to  discourage  any  ^  of  you  from  your  Demos- 
thenes, and  your  studies  of  the  niceties  of  language,  and  all  that. 
Believe  me,-  I  value  that  as  much  as  any  of  you.^  I  con- 
sider it  a  very  graceful  thing,  and-  a  proper  thing,  for  every 
5  human  creature  to  know  *  what  the  implement  which  he  uses* 
in  communicating^  his  thoughts  is,  and  how  to  make  the 
very  utmost  of  it.  I  want  you  to  study  ^  Demosthenes  and 
know  all  his  excellences.  At  the  same  time,  1  must  say* 
[to  you]  that  speech  does  not  seem  to  me,  on  the  whole,  to 

lo  have  turned  to  any  good  account.'* — Why  tell  me  that  a  man 
is  a  fine  speaker  if  it  is  not  truth  that  he  is  speaking?  Phocion, 
who  did  not  speak  at  all,  was  a  good  deal  nearer  hitting  the 
mark  ^^  than  Demosthenes.  He  used  to  tell  the  Athenians  : 
'*  V^ou  can't  fight  [against]  Philip.    You  have  not  the  slightest 

1 5  chance  [of  success]  with  him.  He  is  a  man  "  who  holds  his 
tongue  *=* ;  he  has  great  disciplined  armies  ;  he  can  bang  any- 
body you  like  "  in  your  cities  here  ;  and  he  is  going  on  steadily 
with  an  unvarying  aim  towards  his  object.  ..."  ...  Demos- 
thenes said  '*  to  him  one  day  :  "  The  Athenians  will  get  mad 

2o  some  day,  and  kill  you."  "  Yes,"  Phocion  says,**  "when  they 
are*"  mad ;  and  you  as  soon  as  they  get  sane  again." — Carlyle, 

*  406. 1.tf.  *  367. <i.  '  Say :  *• '  attach  as  much  \-aIuc  to  that 
as  any  of  you."  *  269.3.  *  39^*  '  ^X  •  **  ^"  communicate." 
282.2.             '  EtiiJuz  dom  Dc'mosth^m.  *  230.2. 

•  Say  :  •  •  to  have  nn.ntcd  us  much."       "  Say :  "nearer  the  truth." 
"  383.1.  "  Say  :  *'  who  can  hohl  his  tongue."     23a 4. 

"  307. 1. d.  and  263.2  ;  or  else  say :  *'  no  matter  whom." 
Mjji  1^257.,.  "263.2, 


SFXTION    III 

LXVII 

Professeur  k  un  colldgo.  Assistant  master  in  a  public 

school. 
Leurs  qualites  rdelles.  Their  really  good  qualities. 

Lcnsei^  nenient.  The  profession  of  teaihin;^. 

Se  lier  d  amitid  avec  qqn.         To  become  intimate  with  someone. 

JOUBEKT— 1 

Joseph  Joubert  was  born  (and  his  date  should  ho.  re- 
marked ')  in  1754,  at  Montignac,  a-  little  town  in^  I'crigord. 
His  father  was  a  doctor  with  small  means  and  a  large  family  ; 
and  Joseph,  the  eldest,  had  his  own  way  to  make  in  the 
world.  He  was  for  eight  years,  as  pupil  first,  and  afterwards  5 
as  an  assistant  master,  in  the  public  school  of  Toulouse,  then 
managed  by  the  Jesuits,  who  seem  to  have  left  in  ^  him  a 
most  favourable  opinion,  not  only  of  their  tact  and  address, 
but  [also]  of  their  really  good  qualities  as  teachers  and  directors. 
Compelled  by  the  weakness  of  his  health  to  give  up,^  at  10 
twenty-two,  the  profession  of  teaching,  he  passed  two  im- 
portant years  of  his  life  in  hard  study  at  home  in  Montignac; 
and  came  in  1778  to  try  his  fortune  in  the  literary  world 
of  Paris,  then  perhaps  the  most  tempting  field  which  has  * 
ever  yet  presented  itself  to  a  young  man  of  letters.  He  15 
knew  Diderot,  D'Alembert,  Marmontel,  I^harpe  ;  he  became 
intimate  with  one  of  the  celebrities  of  the  next  literary 
generation,  then,  like  himself,  a  young  man— Chateaubriand's 
friend,  the  future  Grand  Master  of  the  University— Fontanes. 

Mattjiew  Arnold.       20 

*  Say :  •*  and  the  dale  is  to  be  noted  "  (§  241.3).  *  330.4- 

*  du.  *  ckez.  •  296. 2.  •  270. 3. 

63 
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Lxvin 


Fort  pr^s  des  toits.  K'ri'  /ir^h  up. 

Pour  le  citer  textuellement.        In  fits  own  words. 


JOUBERT— 2 

Between  1792  and  1809  Joubert  had  married.*  His  life 
was  passed  '  between  Villeneuve-sur-Yonne,  where  his  wife's 
family  lived,- a  ^  pretty  little  Burgundian  town,  by  which  the 
Lyons  railroad  now  passes,  and  Paris.  Here,  in  a  house  in* 
5  the  Rue  St.  Honore,  in  a  room  very  high  up,  and  admitting 
plenty  of*  the  light  which  he  so  loved,  a  room  from  which  • 
he  saw,  in  his  own  words,  "a  great  deal  of  sky  and  very 
little  earth,"  among  the  treasures  of  a  library  collected  with 
infinite  pains, '^  taste,^  and  skill,  from  which  every  book  he 

10  thought  ill  of  was  rigidly  excluded — he  never  would*  possess 
either  a  complete  Voltaire  or  a  complete  Rousseau  —  the 
happiest  hours  of  his  life  were  passed. ^^  In  the  circle  of 
one  of  those  women  who  leave  a  sort  of  perfume  in  literary 
history,  and  who  have  the  gift  of  inspiring  "  successive  gen- 

15  erations  of  readers  with"  an  indescribable  regret  not  to 
have  known  them  —  Madame  de  Beaumont  —  he  had  be- 
come intimate  with  nearly  all  which,  at  that  time,  in  the 
Paris  world  of  letters  or  of  society  was  most  attractive 
and  promising.     Among  his  acquaintances  one  only  misses 

20  the  names  of  Madame  dc  Staiil  and  lienjamin  Constant. 
Neither  of  them  was  to  his  taste,  and  with  Madame  de 
Stael  ^*  he  always  refused  to  become  acquainted. 

Matthew  Arnold. 

•246.         ='237.6.     »  330.4.     ^de.        »  Say:  ♦•in:' « —r." 

•  399.«/.       '  .Sin^;ulur.      §320.2.  "341.1.1^.  "  o, 

"  i'ui  this  clause  at  ihc  l>ci;inning  of  the  sentence.     1  ;.S. 

"  296. 4«     '*  Place  this  cuinplcment  after  the  verU 
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LXIX 

En  fort  mauvaise  passe.  In  a  very  bad  position, 

ON  THE  AMERICAN  WAR 

I  have  nothing  very  new  to  tell  you  on  public  affairs, 
especially  as  I  can  know  nothing  more  than  [what]  you  see 
in  the  papers.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  king's  affairs  are  in 
a  very  bad  position  in  America.  I  do  not  say  that  his  armies 
may*  not  gain  advantages  again  ;  though  -  I  believe  there  has  5 
been  as  much  design  as  cowardice  in  the  behaviour  of  the 
provincials,  who  seem  to  have  been  advised  that  protraction 
of  the  war  ^  would  be  more  certainly  advantageous  to  them 
than  heroism.  Washington,  the  dictator,  has  shown  himself 
both  a  Fabius  and  a  Camillus.  His  march  through  our  lines  10 
is  allowed  to  have  been  a  prodigy  of  generalship.**  In  one 
word,  I  look  upon  a  great  part  of  America  as  lost  to  this 
country.  It^  is  not  less  deplorable  that  such  an  inveteracy 
has  been  sown  between  the  two  countries  as  will  probably 
outlast  even  the  war!  Supposing*^  this  unnatural  enmity  15 
should  not  soon  involve  us  in  other  wars,  which  would  be 
extraordinary  indeed,  what  a  difference,  in  a  future  war  with 
France  and  Spain,  to  "^  have  the  Colonies  in  the  opposite  scale 
instead  of  being  in  ours  ! — Walpole. 

*  230.3;  269.6.  '•'This  sentence,  if  transi.-itcd  literally,  will 
be  extremely  heavy  and  awkward  ;  avoid  subordinating  con- 
junctions as  far  as  possible.  Thus,  "I  l)clieve  (that)" 
might  l)e  rendered  by  selon  mot.         '  Say  :  "  a  prolonged  war." 

*  Say  :  "of  tactics."  'Say:  "what  is  not  less  deplorable 
is  [§3^7- 1 J  lliat  an  inveterate  hatred  has  been  sown,  .  .  . 
which.  ..."  '271.3.        '  2S0.5. 

LXX 
Rdpondre  par  retour  du  courrier.     To  answer  by  return  of  post. 
LIFE  IN  THE  COUNTRY— 1 

July  10,  1748. 

Dear   Child, — I   received   yours  of  May   the    12th   but  20 
yesterday,  July  the  9th.     I  am  surprised  you  complain  *  of  my 

'  269.4. 

B 
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silence.  I  have  never  failed  ^  answering  yours  the  post  after 
I  received  them ;  but,  I  fear,  being  directed  to  Twickenham 
(having  no  other  direction  from  you),  your  servants  there  may 
have  neglected^  them. — I  have  been*  these  six  weeks,  and 
still  am,*  at  my  dairy-house,  which  joins  to  my  garden.  I 
5  believe  •  I  have  already  told  you  it  is  a  long  mile  from  the 
Castle,  which  is  situate  in  the  midst  of  a  very  large  village, 
once  a  considerable  town,  part  of  the  walls  still  remaining, 
and  has  not  vacant  ground  enough  about  it  to  make  a  garden. 
...  I  have  fitted  up  in  this  farmhouse  a  room  for  myself — 

lo  that  is  to  say,  strewed  the  floor  with  rushes,  covered  the 
chimney  with  moss  and  branches,  and  adorned  the  room  with 
basins  of  earthenware,  which  is  made^  here  to  great  perfec- 
tion, filled  with  flowers,  and  put  in  some  straw  chairs,  and  a 
bed,  which  is  my  whole  furniture.— ^Ladv  Montagu. 
The  style  of  Lady  Montagu's  correspondence  is  extremely  colloquial,  and, 

strictly  speaking,  incorrect.     The  English  of  these  passages  will  need  to  be 

carefully  recast  in  a  more  grammatical  form  before  they  can  be  translated 

into  French. 

2  279.6.         '  269. 4.a.         *  257.2.         ^  This  clause  becomes  tiuite 
superfluous  in  French.     *  278.6.         '241.2.^. 

LXXI 
Sans  compter  les  dlndons.  Besides  turkeys, 

LIFE  IN  THE  COUNTRY— 2 

1 5  My  manner  of  life  is  as  regular  as  that  of  any  monastery. 
I  generally  rise  at  six,*  and  as  soon  as  I  have  breakfasted,  put 
myself  at  the  head  of  my  weeder-women  and  work  with  them 
till  nine.*  I  then  inspect  my  dairy,  and  take  a  turn  among  my 
poultry,  which  -  is  a  very  large  enquiry.    I  have,  at  present,  two 

20  hundred  chickens,  besides  turkeys,  geese,  ducks,  and  peacocks. 

All  things  have  hitherto  prospered  under  my  care  ;  my  bees 

and   silkworms  are  doubled,  and  I   am   told  that,  without 

accidents,  <ny  capital  will  be  so  in  two  years*  time.     At  eleven 

o'clock  1  retire  to  my  books;  I  dare  not  indulge  myself  in 

*429.0b«.2. 

*  401.2  :  »r.  Utter  Mill,  "  which  is"  might  be  entirely  omitted. 
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that  pleasure  above  an  hour.     At  twelve '  I  constantly  dine, 

and  sleep  alter  dinner  till  *  about  three.    I  then  send  for  *  some 

of  my  old  priests,  and  either  play  at  piquet  or  whist,  till  'tis* 

cool  enough  to  go  out.     One  evening  I  walk  in  my  wood, 

where  I  often  sup,  take  the  air  on  horseback  the  next,  and  go     5 

on  the  water  the  third.     The  fishery  of  this  part  of  the  river 

belongs  to  me,  and  my  fisherman's  little  boat  serves  me  for  ^  a 

barge. — Lady  Montagu. 

'  429.0bs.7.        ^Jusqtu  and  noKjusqu^h  before  aaotlier  preposilioo. 
•278.4.  •271.1  ;  249.2.  '296.5. 

Lxxn 

Les  ddpendances.  2 he  offices  and  com-nui  tucs. 

DKSCRIl'l  ION  OF  AN  ITALIAN  PALACE 

Salo,  October  17,  1750. 
Dkar    Child, — I   received   yours    of  August    25th    this 
morning.      It   was   every   way  welcome  to   me,  particularly  10 
finding  you  and  your  family  in  good  health.     You  will  think 
me  a  great  rambler,  being  at  present  far  distant  from  the  date 
of  my  last  letter.     I  have  been  persuaded '  to  go  to  a  palace 
near  Salo,  situate  on  the  vast  lake  of  Gardia,  and  do  not  repent' 
my  pains  since  my  arrival,  though  I  have  passed '  a  very  bad  1 5 
road  to  it.     It  is  indeed,  take  *  it  altogether,  the  finest  place  I 
ever  saw*:  the  King  of  France  has  nothing  so  fine,  nor  can 
have  in  his  situation.     It  is  large  enough  to*^  entertain  all  his 
court,  and  much  larger  than  the  royal  palace  of  Naples,  or  any ' 
of  those  of  Germany  or  England.     It  was  built  by  the  great  20 
Cosmo,  Duke  of  Florence,  where  *  he  passed  many  months, 
for  several  years,  on  the  account  of  his  health,  the  air  being 
esteemed  one  of  the  best  in  Italy.     All  the  offices  and  con- 
veniences are  suitably  magnificent,  but  that  is  nothing  in  regard 
to  the  beauty  without  doors.     It  is  seated  in  that  part  of  the  25 
lake  which  forms  an  amphitheatre,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain 
near  three  miles  high." — Lady  Montagu. 

*  296.2.       "296.1.        '271.4.  *  279.5.         '270.3. 

•  282. 2.        '  406.  i.o.      "  *♦  Where  "  docs  nol  refer  to  Florence, 
•428. 
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LXXin 
Snr  pied.  Upon  the  ground, 

MISGIVINGS  OF  ROBINSON  CRUSOE 

While  these  reflections  were  rolling  in  my  mind,'  I  was  very 
thankful  in  my  thoughts,  that  I  was*  so  happy  as  not  to  be' 
thereabouts  at  that  time,  or  that  they  did  not  see  *  my  boat,  by 
which  *  they  would  have  concluded  that  some  inhabitants  had 
5  been  in  the  place,  and  perhaps  have  searched  farther  for  me. 
Then  terrible  thoughts  racked  my  imagination  about  their 
having  *  found  out  my  boat,  and  th^t  there  were  people  here ; 
and  that,  if  [it  was]  so,^  I  should  certainly  have  them  come  again 
in  greater  numbers,8and  devour  me  ;  that  if  it  should  happen 

lo  that  they  should  not  find '^  me,  yet  they  would  find  my  en- 
closure, destroy  all  my  corn,  and  carry  away  all  my  flock  of 
tame  goats,  and  I  should  perish  at  last  from  mere  want. — Thus 
my  fear  banished  all  my  religious  hope,  all  that  former  con- 
fidence  in   God,  which  was  founded  upon  such  wonderful 

15  experience  as  I  had  had  of  his  goodness ;  as  if  he  that  had  fed 
me  by  miracle  hitherto  could  not  preserve,  by  his  power,  the 
provision  which  he  had  made  for  me  by  his  goodness.  I  re- 
proached myself  with  '^  my  laziness,  that  would  not  sow  any 
more  corn  one  year  than  would  just  serve  me  till   the  next 

ao  season,  as  if  no  accident  could  intervene  to  prevent"  my 
enjoying  ^^  the  crop  that  was  upon  the  ground ;  and  this  I 
thought  so  just  a  reproof,  that  I  resolved  for  the  future"  to 
have  two  or  three  years'  corn  beforehand  :  so  that,  whatever** 
might  come,  I  might  not  perish"  for  want  ofw  bread. 

Daniel  Dkfob. 


>  328. a.               •  280.2. 

■282.2. 

*  271.2, 

^  \<-)^).a  ;  or  say  :  'V^  dont," 

«  287.2. 

Mt>7.i.«. 

"  Sn^j^ular.          •269.6;  273.2. 

»» 296.4. 

"  :-'.(>.              "296.1. 

"411. 

'*  ,,'uot  ifui  I  Cf,  §  270.4. 

"  271.3.0. 

"43a. 
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LXXIV 

nne  9SiM%  k  la  nage.  To  swim  over  a  creek. 

n  nli^ita  mdme  pas.  He  made  nothing  of  it, 

Une  trentaine  de  brasste.  About  thirty  strokes, 

RESCUE  OF  FRIDAY— 1 
There  was  between  them  and  my  castle,  the  creek,  which  I 
mentioned  often  at  the  first  part  of  my  story  ;  and  this  I  saw  ^ 
plainly  he  must  (necessarily)  swim  over,  or  the  poor  wretch  could 
be  taken  there  ;  but  when  the  savage  escaping  came  thither, 
he  made  nothing  of  it,  though  the  tide  was  2  then  up.  (But)  5 
plunging  in,  [he]  swam  through  in  al)Out^  thirty  strokes  (or  there- 
abouts), landed,  and  ran  with  exceeding  strength  and  swiftness ; 
when  the  three  pursuers  came  to  the  creek,  I  found  that  two 
of  them  could*  swim,  but  the  third  could  not,  and  that,  stand- 
ing on  the  other  side,  he  looked  at  the  others,  but  went  no  10 
farther,  and  soon  after  went  softly  back  ;  which,*  as  it  happened, 
was  very  well  for  him  in  the  end.  I  observed  that  the  two  who 
swam  were  more  than  twice  as  long  swimming  over  the  creek 
as  the  fellow  that  had  fled  from  them.  It  came  now  very 
warmly  upon  my  thoughts,®  and  indeed  irresistibly,  that  now  15 
was  the  time  to  get  me  a  servant,  and  perhaps  a  companion,  and 
that  I  was  plainlycalled  by  Providence  to'  save  this  poor  fellow's* 
life ;  I  immediately  ran  down  the  ladder  with  all  possible  ex- 
pedition, fetched  my  two  guns,  and  getting  up  again  to  the 
top  of  the  hill,  I  crossed  towards  the  sea. — Daniel  Defoe.       20 

'260.  "271.4.  '404.s.tf. 

■*  Say  :   "  th.at  there  were  two  of  them  who  could"  (230.4). 

'^  l^S'  «3C2te.(3).fl.         '279.6.  «32S.a. 

LXXV 

Du  premier  coup.  At  the  first  shot. 

Je  m'approche  de  plus  en  plus.     /  come  nearer  and  nearer. 

RESCUE  OF  FRIDAY— 2 

I  slowly  advanced  towards  the  two  that  followed;  then 
rushing  at  once  upon  the  foremost,  I  knocked  him  down  with 
the  stock  of  my  piece :  the  other  who  pursued  him  stopjK-d, 
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as  if  he  had  *  been  frighted,  and  I  advanced  towards  him : 
but  as  I  came  nearer,  I  perceived  presently  he  had  a  bow 
and  arrow,  and  was  fitting  it  to  shoot  at  me ;  so  I  was  then 
necessitated  to  shoot  at  him  first,  which  I  did,  and  killed 
5  him  at  the  first  shot.  The  poor  savage  who  fled,  but  had 
stopped,  though  he  saw  both  his  enemies  fallen  and  killed, 
as  he  thought,  yet  was  so  frighted  with  the  fire  and  noise  of 
my  piece,  that  he  stood  stock  still,  and  neither  came  forward 
nor  went  backward,  though  he  seemed  rather  inclined  still  to 

ID  fly-  than  to  come  on.  I  hallooed  to  him,  and  made  signs  to 
come  forward,  which  he  easily  understood,  and  came  a  little 
way,  then  stopped  again,  and  then  a  little  farther,  and  stopped 
again,  and  I  could  then  perceive  that  he  stood  trembling,  as 
if  he  had  *  been  taken  prisoner,  and  had  *  just  been  to  be  killed, 

1 5  as  his  two  enemies  were.'  I  beckoned  to  him  again  to  come 
to  me,*  and  gave  him  all  the  signs  of  encouragement  that 
I  could  think  of,*  and  he  came  nearer  and  nearer,  kneeling 
down  every  ten  or  twelve  steps,"  in  token  of  acknowledgment 
for^  my  saving  his  life.®— Daniel  Defoe. 

*  275. i.  ^  279.3.  '  3^5*     ^"^  ^*y  •  ***^  1^**  *^°  enemies 

had  just  been  [it],"  as  the  sentence  would  otherwise  be  ambij^uous 
in  French.  *  362.2.(3).  *  296.5.  *  406.6.^ 

''  lie  ce  qtu  and  Indicative.  ^  328.  a. 

LXXVI 
Malavifl^,  Unadvised, 

GIANT   DESPAIR— 1 

20  At  last,  lighting  under  a  little  shelter,  they  sat  down  there 
till  the  day  brake ;  but  being  weary,  they  fell  asleep.  Now 
there  was,  not '  far  from  the  place  where  they  lay,  a  castle, 
called  Doubting  Castle,  the  owner  whereof  was  Giant  Despair, 
and  it  was  in  '^  his  grounds  they  now  were  sleeping ;  (where- 

25  fore)  he,^  getting  up  in  the  morning  early,  and  walking  up  and 
down  in  his  fields,  caught  Christian  and  Hopeful  asleep  in  his 
grounds.  Then  with  a  grim  and  surly  voice  he  bid  them 
»  414.  •  j«r.  ■  38a. 
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awake,  and  asked  them  whence  they  were,  and  what  they  did 
in  his  grounds.  They  told  him  they  were  pilgrims,  and  that 
they  had  lost  their  way.  Then  said  thu  giant :  "  You  have 
this  night  trespassed  on  me  by  trampling  in  and  lying  on  my 
grounds,*  and  therefore  you  must  go  along  with  me.  So  they  5 
wt?rc  forced  to  go,^  because  he  was  stronger  than  they.  They 
had  also  but  little  to  say,  for  they  knew  themselves  in  a  fault. 
The  giant,  therefore,  drove  them  before  him,  and  put  them 
into  his  castle,  into  a  very  dark  dungeon,  nasty  and  stinking 
to  the  spirits  of  these  two  men.  Here,  then,  they  lay  from  10 
[the]  Wednesday  morning  till  [the]  Saturday  night,  without 
one  bit  of  bread  or  drop  of  drink,  or  light,  or*  any  to  ask  how 
they  did ;  they  were,  therefore,  here  in  evil  case,  and  were  far 
from  friends  and  acquaintance.  Now,  in  this  place.  Christian 
had  double  sorrow,  because  it  was  through'  his  unadvised  15 
counsel  that  they  were  brought  into  this  distress. — J.  Bunyan. 

*  Say :  *' You  have  .  .  .   encroached  (<rw/>/V//)  on  my  grounds; 
you  have  trampled  them  underfoot  and  have  lain  on  them." 

•  Say  :  *  *  to  do  so. "  •  ou  sans  que  +  Subj.  27 1 . 5.  '  449. 2. 

LXXVII 
A  savoir.  To  wit, 

GIANT   DESPAIR— 2 

Now  Giant  Despair  had  a  wife,  and  her  name  was  Diffidence : 
so,  when  he  was  gone  to  bed,  he  told  his  wife  what  he  had 
done,  to  wit,  that  he  had  taken  a  couple  of  prisoners,  and 
cast  them  into  his  dungeon  for  trespassing*  on  his  grounds.  20 
Then  he  asked  her,  also,  what  he  had  best  do  further  with 
them.  So  she  asked  him  what  they  were,  whence  ihey  came,  and 
whither  they  were  bound  ;  and  he  told  her.  Then  she  coun- 
selled him,  that,  when  he  arose  ^  in  the  morning,  he  should 
beat  them  *  without  mercy.  So,  when  he  arose,  hegetteth  him  25 
a  grievous  crab-tree  cudgel,  and  goes  down  into  the  dungeon 
to  them,  and  there  first  falls  to  rating  of  them  as  if  they  were 
dogs,  although  they  gave  him  never  a  word  of  distaste.  Then 
he  fell  upon  them,  and  beat  them  fearfully,  in^  such  sort  that 
*  Say:  "two."     3  I',  .1. .  1  M.i.i.iiiv,-.     '265.2.     *  Infinitive  clause.     ^  de. 
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they  were  not  able  to  help  themselves,  or  to  turn  them  upon 
the  floor.  This  done,  he  withdraws  and  leaves  •  them  there  to 
condole* their  misery,  and  to  mourn  under  their  distress :  so  all 
that  day  they  spent  their  lime  in  nothing  but  sighs  and  bitter 
5  lamentations.  The  next  night,  she,  talking  with  her  husband 
further  about  them,  and  understanding  that  they  were  yet  alive, 
did  advise  him  to  counsel'  them  to  make  away  with  themselves. 

J.    BUNVAN. 

*  281.12.  '  Avoid  using  roifv/7/«T  twice.     Thus,  **  to 

counsel  them  **  might  l)c  "  r/^r  Aur  inspirer  VicUeJ" 

LXXVIII 

La  famille  est  originaire  The  original  stock  of  the 

de  .   .  .  family  is  in  .  .  . 

Mettre  k  I'abri  de.  T<k  serutt'  from. 

DRYDEN 

Of  the  great  poet  whose  life  I  am  about  to  delineate,  the 

10  curiosity  which  his  reputation  must  excite  will  require  a 
display  more  ample  than  can  now  be  given.*  His  con- 
temporaries, however  they  reverenced*  his  genius,  left  his 
life  unwritten ;  and  nothing,  therefore,  can  be  known  beyond 
what  casual  mention  and  uncertain  tradition  have  supplied. 

15  John  Dryden  was  born  9th  August  163 1,  at  Aldwinkle,  near 
Oundle,  [he  was]  the  son  of  Erasmus  Dryden  of  Tichmarsh ; 
who  was  the  third  son  of  Sir  Erasmus  Dryden,  Baronet,  of 
Canons  Ashby.  All  these  places  are  in  Northamptonshire; 
but  the  original  stock  of  the  family  was  in  the  county  of 

20  Huntingdon. 

He  is  reported  by'  his  last  biographer.  Derrick,  to  have* 
inherited  from  his  father  an  estate  of  two  hundred  a  year, 
and  to  have*  been  bred,  as  was  said,  an  Anabaptist.  For 
either  of  these  particulars  no  authority  is  given.      Such  a 

25  fortune  ought  to  have  secured  him  from  that*  poverty  which 
seems  always  to  have  oppressed  him ;  or  if  he  wasted  it,  to 

*  Kecast  this  sentence,  and  licgin  with  the  subject. 

■  Say  :  **  whatever  respect  they  may  have  had  for  "  (8  407). 

•  ••  He  is  rc|)orlcd  by  '*-sehn,  *  265.7.  *  Say  :  **  the." 
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have  made  him  ashamed  of  publishing  his  necessities.     But 

though  he  had  many  enemies,  who  undoubtedly  examined 
his  life  with  a  scrutiny  sutticiently  malicious,  I  do  not  re- 
member that  he  is*  ever  charged  with  waste  of  his  i)atrimony. 
He  was  indeed  sometimes  reproached '  for  his  first  religion.  5 
I  auj  therefore  inclin':d*  to  believe  that  Derrick's  intelligence^ 
was  partly  true,  and  partly  erroneous. — Samuel  Johnson. 

*  269.6.  '   296.4.  "   279.6.  **   /''f    »V-Ww/   •//.//// «/X, 

LXXIX 

DRYDEN'S  ESSAY  ON  DRAMATIC  POESY 

To  judge  rightly  '  of  an  author,  we  must  transport  ourselves 
to  his  time,  and  examine  what  were  the  wants  of  his  con- 
temporaries, and  what  were  his  means  of  supplying  them.  10 
That  which  is  easy  at  one  time  was  difficult  at  another. 
Dryden  at  least  imported  his  science,  and  gave  his  country 
what  it  wanted*  before;  or  rather,  he  imported  only  the' 
materials,  and  manufactured  them  ^  by  his  own  skill. 

The  Dialogue  on  the  drama  was  one  of  his  first  essays^of  15 
criticism,  written  when  he  was  yet  a  timorous  candidate  for 
reputation,  and  therefore  laboured  with  that  diligence  which 
he  might  allow  himself  somewhat  to  remit  when  his  name 
gave  sanction  to  his  positions,  and^  his  awe  of  the  public 
was  abated,  partly  by  custom,  and  partly  by  success.     It  will  20 
not  be  easy  to  find,  in  all  the  opulence  of  our  language,  a 
treatise  so  artfully  variegated  with  successive  representations 
of    opposite    probabilities,    so    enlivened    with    imagery,    so 
brightened    with     illustrations.       His    portraits    of    English 
dramatists  are  wrought  with  great  spirit  and  diligence.     The  25 
account  of  Shakespeare  must  stand '  as  a  perpetual  model  of 
encomiastic  criticism  ;    exact  without  minuteness,  and  lofty 
without  exaggeration. — Samukl  Johnson. 

*  liien  (§  413.  I.e.).  s  Say  :  '♦what  was  wanting  to  it.** 
'  Say:  •' assembled  them,"  as  a  literal  translation  would  imply 

in  French  that  he  manufactvircd  the  m.ilerials. 

*  458.2.  ^  Say  :  "  will  remain." 
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LXXX 


En  mati^re  de  philosophie.  In  philosophy. 

Lea  convenances.  Propriety. 

Un  article.  A  paper, 

FROM  THE  "LIFE  OF  ADDISON" 

Before  the  Tatler  and  Spectator^  if  the  writers  for  the 
theatre  are  excepted,  England  had  no  masters  of  common 
life.  No  writers '  had  yet  undertaken  to  reform  either  the 
savageness  of  neglect,  or  the  impertinence  of  civility;  to 
5  show  when  to  speak,  or  to  be  silent ;  how  to  refuse,  or  how 
to  comply.  We  had  many  books  to  teach  us  our  more 
important  duties,  and  to  settle  opinions  in  philosophy  or 
politics;  but  an  Arbiter  ele^antiarum^  a  judge  of  propriety, 
was  yet  wanting,  who  should  survey*  the  track  of  daily  con- 

lo  versation,  and  free  it  from  thorns  and  prickles,  which  tease 
the  passer,  though  they  do  not  wound  him.' 

For  this  purpose  nothing  is  so  proper  as  the  frequent 
publication  of  short  papers,  which  we  read  not  as  study  but 
amusement.     If  the  subject  be  slight,  the  treatise  likewise  is 

15  short.     The   busy  may  find   time,   and   the   idle   may  find 
patience. 

This  mode  of  conveying  cheap  and  easy  knowledge  began 
among  us  in  *  the  Civil  War,  when  it  was  much  the  interest 
of  either '^  party  to  raise"  and  fix  the  prejudices  of  the  p« 

20  At  that  time  appeared  Mercurius  Aulicus^  Afercurius  A*//  . 
and  Mercurius  Civiats.     It  is  said,  that  when  any  title  grew 
popular  it  was  stolen  by  the  antagonist,  who  by  this  stratagem 
conveyed  his  notions  to  those  who  would  "  not  have  received 
him  had  ®  he  not  worn  the  appearance  of  a  friend. 

SamI   Kl.   TOHNSON. 

>  Singular.  •27ai.  •27»«4«  .    nUani, 

•  Say  :  "  boih  parties."  •  Say  :  '*  to  excite*" 

'230,1.  '275.3. 
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LXXXI 

Infliger  des  maux.  To  do  injuries. 

Les  ennemis  avou^s.  The  detennined  enemies, 

FROM  THE  LETTERS  OF  "JUNIUS"—! 

With  what  force,  my  Ix)rd,  with  what  protection,  are  you 
prepared  to  meet  the  united  detestation  of  the  people  of 
England  ?  The  city  of  London  has  given  a  generous  example 
to  the  kingdom  in  what  manner '  a  king  of  this  country  ought 
to  be  addressed  ;  and  I  fancy,  my  Lord,  it  is  not  yet  in  your  5 
courage  to  stand  between  your  sovereign  and  the  addresses  of 
his  subjects.  The  injuries  you  have  done  this  country  are  such 
as  demand  -  not  only  redress  but  [also]  vengeance.  In  vain  ^ 
shall  you  look  for  protection  to  that  venal  vote  which  you 
have  already  paid  for* — another  must^  be  purchased  ;  and  to  10 
save  a  minister  the  House  of  Commons  must  declare  them- 
selves not  only  independent  of  their  constituents,  but  [also]  the 
determined  enemies  of  the  constitution.  Consider,  my  Lord, 
whether  this  be**  an  extremity  to  which  their  fears  will  permit 
them  to  advance,  or,  if  their  protection  should  fail  ^  you,  how  1 5 
far  you  are  authorized  to  rely  upon  the  sincerity  of  those 
smiles  which  a  pious  court  lavishes  without  reluctance  upon  a 
libertine  by  profession.  It  is  not,  indeed,  the  least  of  the 
thousand  contradictions  which  attend  you  that  a  man,  marked 
to  the  world  by  the  grossest  violation  of  all  ceremony  and  20 
decorum,  should  be^  the  first  servant  of  a  court  in  which 
prayers  are  morality  and  kneeling  is  religion. 

*  Say  :  **  of  the  manner  in  which  '*  {don/).        *  Say  :  "  such  that 

ihey  demand."  *  Say  :  "it  is  in  vain  that."         *  296.3. 

•263;  251.3.  *Si£'es//ti.  "^275.  "269.4. 

LXXXII 

* 

FROM  THE  LETTERS  OF  "JUNIUS"— 2 

You  ascended*  the  throne  with  a  declared  and,  I  doubt 
not,*^  a  sincere  resolution  of  giving  universal  satisfaction  to 
*259  »367. 
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your  subjects.  You  found  them  pleased  with  the  novelty  of 
a  young  prince  whose  countenance  promised  even  more  than 
his  words,  and  loyal  to  you  not  only  from  principle  but 
passion.  It  was  not  a  cold  profession  of  allegiance  to  the 
5  first  magistrate,  but  a  partial,  animated  attachment  to  a 
favourite  prince,  the  native  of  their  country.  They  did  not 
wait  to  examine  your  conduct,  nor  to  be  determined  by 
experience,  but  gave  you  a  generous  credit  for  the  future 
blessings  of  your  reign,  and  paid  you  in  advance^  the  dearest 

ID  tribute  of  their  affections.  Such,  Sir,  was  once  the  disposition 
of  a  people  who  now  surround  "*  your  throne  with  reproaches 
and  complaints.  Do  justice  to  yourself.  Banish  from  your 
mind  those  unworthy  opinions  with  which  some  interested 
persons  have  laboured  to  possess  you.     Distrust^  the  men 

1 5  who  tell  you  that  the  English  are  naturally  light  and  incon- 
stant— that  they  complain  without  a  cause.®  Withdraw  your 
confidence  equally  from ''  all  parties — from  ministers,  favour- 
ites, and  relations,  and  let  there  be  one  moment  in  your  life 
in  which  you  have^  consulted  your  own  understanding. 

2  444.5.       ^232.1.      ^296. 1.      "330.5.     '296.4.      ■263.2. 


LXXXIII 
C'est  k  dire.  T/ia/  is  .  ,  . 

ON  THE  NECESSITY  OF  EXPERIENCE 

20  The  school  of  example,^  my  lord,  is  *  the  worid  :  and  the 
masters  of  this  school  are  history  and  experience.  I  am  far 
from  contending  that  the  former*  is*  preferable  to  the  latter. 
I  think  ^  upon  the  whole  otherwise :  but  this  I  say,  that  the 
former  is  absolutely  necessary  to  prepare  us  for  the  latter,  and 

25  to  accomjxiny  us  whilst  we  are  under  the  discipline  of  the 
latter,  that  is,  through  the  whole  course  of  our  lives.  No 
doubt  some  few  men  may  be  quoted,  to  whom  nature  gave 

>32i.  "387.4.  '382.  *  269.6.  •367.i.«- 
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what  art  and   industry  can  give    to   no   man.      But   such 
examples  will  pruve  nothing  against  me,  because  I  admit  that 
the  study  of  history,  without  experience,  is  insurticient,  but 
assert  that  experience  itself  is  so  without  genius.     Oenius  is 
preferable  to  the  other  two  ;  but  I  would  wish  to  find  the     5 
three  together :  for  how  great  soever  a  genius  may  be,«  and 
how  much  soever  he  may  ac(|uire  new  light  and  heat,  as  he 
proceeds"  in  his  rapid  course,  certain  it  is  that  he  will  never 
shine  with   the  full  lustre,  nor  shed   the  full  influence  he 
is  capable  of,  unless®  to  his  own  experience  he  adds  the  10 
exj)erience  of  other  men  and  other  ages.     Genius,  without 
the  improvement,  at  least,   of  experience,   is^  what  comets 
once  were  thought  to  be,  a  blazing  meteor,  irregular  in  his 
course,  and  dangerous  in  his  approach. — Bolingbroke. 
•471.4.*;  237.5.  ^286.3.  "4I9I- 

Lxxxrv 

Une  impulsion  du  dehors.  An  impulse  from  abroad. 

Les  moyens  dent  11  dispose.  His  own  means. 

Devoir  ses  victoires  k  un  hasard  To  blunder  into  victory, 
heureux. 

NAPOLEON'S   DIRECTNESS   OF   PURPOSE 

History  is  full  of  the  imbecility  of  kings  and  governors.   15 
But  Napoleon  understood  his   business.     Here  was  a  man 
who,  in  each  moment  and  emergency,  knew  what  to  do  next. 
Few  men  have  any  next ;  they  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  with- 
out plan,  and  after  each  action,   wait  for  an  impulse  from 
abroad.     Napoleon  had  been '  the  first  man  in  the  world,  if  20 
his  ends  had  been  purely  public.     As  he  is,2  he  inspires  con- 
fidence and  vigour  by  his  extraordinary  unity  of  action.     He 
is   firm,  sure,  self-denying,  self-postponing,   sacrificing  every- 
thing to  his  aim — money,  troops,  generals,  and  his  own  safety 
also,  to  his  aim ;  not  misled,  like  common  adventurers,  by  2  5 
the  splendour  of  his  own  means.     "Incidents 3  ought  not  to 

»  275.0.  «  406.5.  »  385,  note. 
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govern  policy,"  he  said,  "but  policy  incidents."  He  never 
blundered  into  victory,  but  won  his  battles  in  his  head,  be- 
fore* he  won  them  on  the  field.  His  victories  were  so  many 
doors,  and  he  never  for  a  moment  lost  sight  of  his  way  onward, 
5  in  the  dazzle  and  uproar  of  the  present  circumstance.* 

Emerson. 
*  283.2.  •Plural 


LXXXV 

Une  voiture  de  place.  A  hackney  coach. 

Une  dame  encapuchonn^e.  A  hooded  dame* 

THE   FLIGHT   TO   VARENNES 

(On)  [the]  Monday  night,  tlie  20th  of  June  1 791,  about* 
eleven  o'clock,  there  is  many'*  a  hackney  coach,  and  glass 
coach  {carrosse  de  remise)^  still  rumbling,  or  at  rest,  on  the 
streets  of  Paris.    But  of  all  glass  coaches  we  recommend  this* 

10  to  thee,  O  Reader,  which  stands  drawn  up  in  the  Rue  de 
TEchellc  hard  by  the  Carrousel  and  outgate  of  the  Tuileries ; 
in  the  Rue  de  I'Echelle  that  then  was;  ''opposite  Ronsin 
the  saddler's  door,"  as  if  waiting  for  a  fare  there.  Not  long 
does  it  wait :  a  hooded  Dame,  with  two  hooded  children,  has 

15  issued  from  Villequier's  door,  where  no  sentry  walks,  into  the 
Tuileries  Court  of  Princes  ;  into  the  Carrousel ;  into  the  Rue 
de  I'Echelle ;  where  the  Glass  Coachman  readily  admits  them ; 
and  again  waits.  Not  long ;  another  Dame  likewise  hooded 
or  shrouded,  leaning  on  a  Servant,  issues  in  *  the  same  maimer, 

ao  bids  the  Servant  good-night,  and  is,  in  the  same  manner, 
by  the  Glass  Coachman,  cheerfully  admitted.  Whither  go  so 
many  Dames?  'Tis  his  Majesty's  coucher.  Majesty  has 
just  gone  to  bed  and  all  the  Palace  world  is  returning  home. 
But  the  Glass  Coachman  still  waits;  his  fare  seemingly  in- 

35  complete. — Carlvle. 

» 436.4.  "404.4.  •381-  '444-5. 
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LXXXVI 

Le  samedi  matin,  sur  les  About  ei\i;/it  en  the  Saturday 

huit  heures.  mornitt}^. 

J'ai  affaire  ^  Marat.  My  business  is  with  Marat. 

Chose  bizarre  !  Very  strangely, 

CHARLOTTE   CORDAY— 1 

About  eight  ^  on  the  Saturday  morning,  she  purchases  a 
large  sheath  knife '  in  the  Palais  Royal ;  then  straightway,  in 
the  Place  des  Victoircs,  takes  a  hackney  coach  "(To  the)  Rue 
de  I'Ecole  de  Mcdccine,  No.  44."  It  is  the  residence  of  the 
Citoyen  Marat.  The  Citoyen  Marat  is  ill,  and  cannot  be  5 
seen  ;'  which  seems  to  disappoint  her  much.  Her  business  is 
with  Marat,  then.  Hapless,  beautiful  Charlotte !  hapless, 
squalid  Marat !  From  Caen  in  the  utmost  West,  from 
Neuchatfl  in  the  utmost  East,  they  two  are  drawing  nigh  each 
other;  they  two  have,  very  strangely,  business  together. —  10 
Charlotte,  returning  to  her  inn,  dispatches  a  short  note  to 
Marat ;  signifying  that  she  is  from  Caen,  the  seat  of  rebellion  ; 
that  she  desires  earnestly  to  see  him,  and  "  will  put  it  in  his 
power  *  to  do  France  a  great  service."  No  answer.  Charlotte 
writes  another  note,  still  more  pressing ;  sets  out  with  it  by  15 
coach,  about  seven  in  ^  the  evening,  herself.  Tired  day 
labourers  have  again  finished  their  week ;  huge  Paris  is  circling 
and  simmering,  manifold  according  to  its  vague  wont :  this 
one  fair  Figure  has  decision  in  it,**  drives  straight — towards  a 
purpose. — Carlyle.  20 

»  436.4.  -  454.4.  '  Say  :  •*  is  not  visible." 

*4o6.3.*.  »  Say:  "of."         «  Say  :"  is  full  of  decision." 

LXXXVII 
Je  me  d^couvre  I  take  off  my  hat. 

CHARLOTTE  CORDAY— 2 

On   this   same  evening,   therefore,   about   half-past   seven 
o'clock,  from  the  gate  of  the  Conciergerie,  to  *  a  city  all  on 

*  451-3. 
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tiptoe,  the  fatal  cart  issues  ;«  seated  on  it  a  fair  young  creature, 
sheeted  in  red  smock  of  Murderess,  so  beautiful,  serene,  so  full 
of  life; — journeying  towards  Death — alone  amid  the  World. 
Many  take  off  their  hats,  saluting  reverently,  for  what  hear: 
5  but  must  be  touched  ?  ^  Others  growl  and  howl.  Adam  Lux 
of  Mentz  declares  that  she  is  greater  than  Brutus,  that  it  were 
beautiful  to  die  with  her  ;  the  head  of  the  young  man  seems 
turned.*  At  the  Place  de  la  Revolution  the  countenance  of 
Charlotte  wears  the  same  still  smile.    The  executioners  proceed 

10  to  bind  her  feet ;  she  resists,  thinking  it  is  meant  as  an  insult; 
on  a  word  of  explanation  she  submits,*  with  cheerful  apology. 
At  the  last  act,  all  being  now  ready,  they  take  the  neckerchief 
from  her  neck  :  a  blush  of  maidenly  shame  overspreads  that  fair 
face  and  neck ;  the  cheeks  were  still  tinged  with  it*  when  the 

15  executioner  lifted  the  severed  head,  to  show  it  to  the  people. 

Carlvle. 

« 237.8.  *  265.5.         *328.*.  » 246.2.  •367.1. 


LXXXVIII 

Ce  que  cast  que  la  beautd.  H'Aaf  btauty  is, 

C'est  ici  lendroit  .  .  .  This  is  the  place,  ,  • 

Par  consequent.  Of  conscqueme. 

J'ai  k  coenr  de  montrer  ...  I  am  anxious  to  show, 

ON  BEAUTY 

What  beauty  is,  is  a  question  which  the  most  penetrating 
minds  have  not  satisfactorily  answered  * ;  nor,  were  I  able,*  is 
this  the  place  for  ^  discussing  it.     But  one  thing  I  would  say  : 

20  the  beauty  of  the  outward  creation  is  intimately  related  to  the 
lovely,  grand,  interesting  attributes  of  the  soul.  It  is  the 
emblem  or  expression  of  these.  Matter  becomes  beautiful  to 
us  when  it  seems  to  lose  its  material  aspect,  its  inertness, 
firiitcness,  and  grossness,  and  *  by  the  ethereal  lightness  of  its 

3S  forms  and  motions  seems  to  approach  ^  spirit ;  when  it  imagines 

*  296.3.  '265.6.  *28a2.  ^458.2.  ^296.1. 
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to  us  pure  and  gentle  affections ;  when  it  spreads  out  into  a 
vastness  which  is  the  shadow  of  the  infinite;  or  when*  in 
more  awful  shapes  and  movements  it  speaks  of  the  Omnipotent. 
Thus  outward  beauty  is  akin  to  something  deeper  and  unseen, 
is  the  reflection  of  spiritual  attributes  ;  and  of  consequence  the 
way  to  see  and  feel  it  more  keenly  is*  to  cultivate  those  moral,  5 
religious,  intellectual  and  social  principles  of  which  I  have 
already  spoken,  and  which  are  the  glory  of  the  spiritual 
nature ;  and  I  name  this  that  you  may  see,  what  I  am  anxious 
to  show,  the  harmony  which  subsists  among  all  branches  of 
human  culture,  or  how  each  forwards  and  is  aided  by   all.   10 

W.  E.  Channinc. 
•387. 


LXXXIX 

Mais  voilk !  But  so  it  is  t 

Ah,  mon  Dieu  !  or  Ah,  misdre  de  moi !  Ha  dear  / 

MR  CAUDLE  HAS  LENT  £5  TO  A  FRIEND— 1 

You  ought  to  be  very  rich,  Mr  Caudle.  I  wonder  who'd 
lend  you  *  five  pounds  ?  But  so  it  is  :  a  wife  may  work  and 
slave  !  Ha  dear  !  the  many  things  which  might  have  been 
done  with  five  pounds  !  As  if  people  picked  up  money  on  the  1 5 
street !  I've  wanted  a  black  satin  gown  these  three  years,^ 
and  that  five  pounds  would  have  entirely  bought  it.  But  it's 
no  matter  how  I  go, — not  at  all.  Everybody  says  I  don't 
dress  as  becomes ^  your  wife — and  I  don't;  but  what's  that  to 
you,  Mr  Caudle?  Nothing.  Oh  no!  you  can  have  fine  20 
feelings  for  everybody  but  those  belonging  to  you.  I  wish 
people  knew*  you  as  I  do — that's  all.  You  like  to  be  called 
liberal — and  your  poor  family  pays  ^  (for  it).  All  the  girls  want 
bonnets,  and  where  they're  to  come  from  I  can't  tell.     Half' 

>  372.2.  -  257.2.  '  296.2.  *  Avoid  using  the  Imperfect 
Subjunctive  in  colloqui.1l  French.  Thus,  instead  of  **/* 
voudrais  bien  qiion  vous  connu/^^'  say  :  **  5i  seuUment  taut  It 

tnntt/i*  TMUt  ^/iMitt/titt/ti/  "  »  "jAe     n/^ro  ^  aoa  /i 
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five  pounds  would  have  bought  'em — but  they  must  ^  go  with- 
out. Of  course,  ihcy '  belong  to  you :  and  anybody  but  your 
own  flesh  and  blood,  Mr  Caudle ! — Douglas  Jerrold. 

'263. 


XC 

II  a  iin  rhume  de  poitrine.  He's  got  a  cold  on  his  lungs. 

Elle  deviendra  poitrinaire.  She'll  go  into  a  consumption. 


MR  CAUDLE  HAS  LENT  £5  TO  A  FRIEND— 2 

Perhaps  ^  you  don't  know  that  Jack,  this  morning,  knocked 
5  his  shuttlecock  through  the  bedroom  window.  I  was  going  to 
send  for  ^  the  glazier  to  mend  it ;  but  after  you  lent  that  five 
pounds  I  was  sure  we  couldn't  afford  it.  Oh  no  !  the  window 
must  go  ^  as  it  is ;  and  pretty  weather  for  a  dear  child  to  sleep^ 
with  a  broken  window  !     He's  got  a  cold  already  on  his  lungs, 

10  and  I  shouldn't  at  all  wonder  if^  that  broken  window  settled* 
him.  If  the  dear  boy  dies,  his  death  will  be  upon  his  father's 
head ;  for  I'm  sure  we  can't  now  pay  to  mend  windows.  We 
might  though,  and  do  a  good  many  more  things  too,  if  people 
didn't  throw  away  their  five  pounds.     I  think  we  might  go  to 

1 5  Margate  this  summer.  There's  poor  little  Caroline,  I  am  sure 
she  wants  the  sea.  But  no,  dear  creature  !  she  must  stop  at 
home — all  of  us  must  stop  at  home — she'll  go  into  a  consump- 
tion, there's  no  doubt  of  that;  yes,  sweet  little  angel! — I've 
made  up  my  mind  to  lose  her,  notv.     The  child  might  have 

20  been  saved,  but  people  can't  save  their  children  and  throw 
away  five  pounds  too. — Douglas  Jerrold. 

'  237.3.  Do  not  use  the  rhetorical  inversion  here  in  familiar 
ityle  ;  place /Vir/-///r  after  the  verb.  "278.4.  *  263. 

*  271.2.  *  Say  :  "and  it  f  '1  not  astonish  me  at  all 

that  ..."     •  Present  Suhjim  'c  of  the  rules  for  tense 

•equence.     See  note  to  the  pi«.<.«.<<  '  :c. 
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XCI 


Faire  le  g^ndreux;  trancher  du  To  play  the  libfral  'r^atur^ 

g6n^reiix 

Qui  T-oudra  d'elle  7  Who  II  have  her  i 

Quest  ce  que  cela  vous  fait  7  What  do  you  care  for  thati 


MR  CAUDLE  HAS  LENT  £5  TO  A  FRIEND- 3 

I  wonder  where  poor  little  Mopsy  is  *  ?  While  you  were 
lending  that  five  pounds  the  dog  ran  out  of  the  shop.  You 
know  1  never  let  it  go  into  the  street,  for  fear  it  should  be 
bit'^  by  some  mad  dog,  and  come  home  and  bite  all  the 
children.'  It  wouldn't  now  at  all  astonish  me  if  the  animal 
was  to  come  back  with  the  hydrophobia,  and  give  it 
to  all  the  family.  However,  what's  your  family  to  you,  so 
you  can^  play  the  liberal  creature  with  five  pounds?  .  .  . 
Mary  Anne  ought  to  have  gone'*  to  the  dentist's  to-morrow. 
She  wants  three  teeth  taken  out.  Now,  it  can't  be  done. 
Three  teeth  that  quite  disfigure  the  child's  mouth.  But  there 
they  must  stop,  and  spoil  the  sweetest  face  that  ever  was  made. 
Otherwise,  she'd  have  been  a  wife  for  a  lord.  Now,  when  she 
grows  up,  who'll  have  her  ?  Nobody.  We  shall  die  and  leave 
her  alone  and  unprotected  in  the  world.  But  what  do  you 
care  for  that?  Nothing,  so  you  can  squander  away  five 
pounds. — Douglas  Jerrold. 

»  237.6.  -  271.2.  '  Say  :  "and  should  bite  all  the  children 
on  coming  home"  {rentrtr).  *  271.3.  •Say:  "was  to 
go  "(§230-2). 
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xon 


Notre   plaisir   en    est   d'autant  Our  pleasure  is  the  greater, 

plus  grand. 

S'amouracher  de  qqn.  To  fall  in  love  with  someone. 

n  me  plait  de  me  faire  connaltre.  I  choose  to  Ik  known. 


FROM  "THE  RIVALS"—! 

My  dearest  Julia,  how  delighted  I  am  M     (Emdrace.)     How 
unexpected  was  this  happiness  ! 

True,  Lydia — and  our  pleasure  is  the  greater. — But  what 
has  been  the  matter  ? — you  were  denied  to  me  at  first ! 
5       Ah,  Julia,  I  have  a  thousand  things  to  tell  you  ! — But  firs! 
inform  me  what  has  conjured  you  to  Bath? — Is  Sir  Anthony 
here? 

He  is  2 — we  are  arrived  within  this  hour — and  I  suppose  he 
will  be  here  to  wait  on  Mrs  Malaprop  as  soon  as  he  is  dressed. 
ID       Then,  before  we  are  interrupted,  let  me  impart  to  you' 
some  of  my  distress ! — I  know  your  gentle  nature  will  sym- 
pathise with  me,  though  your  prudence  may*  condemn  me! 
My  letters  have  informed  you  of  my  whole  connection  with 
Beverley ;  but  I  have  lost  him,  Julia  !  My  aunt  has  discovered 
1 5  our  intercourse  by  a  note  she  intercepted,  and  has  confined 
me*  (ever)  since!     Yet,  would  you  believe  it?  she  has  abso- 
lutely fallen  in  love  with  a  tall  Irish  baronet  she  met  one  v. 
since  we  have  been  here.*     No,  upon  my  word. — She  rca  .) 
carries  on  a  kind  of  correspondence  with  him,  under  a  feigned 
2o  name  though,  till  she  chooses  to  be  known  to  him. 

Then,  surely,^  she  is  now  more  indulgent  to  ^  her  niece. 

Sheridan. 

*  393-  >•*•        •  256  ;  368.        •  1st  penoo,  P«t«ent  Subjunctive. 

*  Say  :  •*  may  perhaps  condemn  mc.**  •  357.2.  •  23a  a. 
'451.3;  or  use/(^«r. 
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xom 

Rien  du  tout.  Nothing  at  all. 

Faire  la  cour  k  qqn.  To  pay  one's  addresses  to  someone. 


FROM  "THE  RIVAI^"~2 

Quite  the  contrary.'  Since  she  has  discovered  her  own 
frailty,  she  is  become  more  suspicious  of  mine.  Then  I  must 
inform  you  of  another  plague ! — That  odious  Acres  is  to  be 
in  Bath  to-day ;  so  I  protest  I  shall  be  teased  out  of  all 
spirits !  5 

Come,^  come,  Julia,  hope  for*  the  best. — Sir  Anthony  shall 
use  his  interest  with  Mrs  Malaprop. 

But  you  have  not  heard  the  worst.  Unfortunately  I  had 
quarrelled  with  my  poor  Beverley,  just  before  my  aunt  made 
the  discovery,  and  I  have  not  seen  him  since,  to  make  it  up.      10 

What  was  his  offence  ? 

Nothing  at  all ! — But,  I  don't  know  how  it  was,  as  often 
as  we  had  been  together,  we  had  never  had  a  quarrel,  and, 
somehow,  I  was  afraid  he  would  never  give  me  an  opportunity.^ 
So,  last  Thursday,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  myself,  to  inform  myself  15 
that  Beverley  was  at  that  time  paying  his  addresses  to  another 
woman.  I  signed  it  your  friend  unknmvn^  showed  it  to 
Beverley,  charged  him  with  (his)  falsehood,  put  myself  in  a 
violent  passion,  and  vowed  I'd  never  see  him  more. 

And  you  let  him  depart  so,  and  have  not  seen  him  smce  ?  20 

Shkridan. 

»  446.3.  ^  460.5.  »  296.3.  •  Use  tlie  Definite 

AJrticle,  and  insert  t$u 
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XOIV 
FROM    "THE   RIVALS"— 3 

'Twas  ^  the  next  day  my  aunt  found  the  matter  out.  I 
intended  only  to  have  teased  *  him  [during]  three  days  and 
a  half,  and  now  I've  lost  him  for  ever.^ 

If  he  is  as  deserving  and  sincere  as  you  have  represented 
5  him  to  me,  he  will  never  give  you  up. so.    Yet  consider,  Lydia, 
you  tell  me  he  is  but  an  ensign,  and  you  have  thirty  thousand 
pounds. 

But  you  know  I  lose  most  of  my  fortune  if  I  marry  without 

my  aunt's  consent,  till  of  age ;  and  that  is  what  I  have  de- 

o  termined  to  do,  (ever)  since  I  knew  the  penalty  [of  it].     Nor 

could  I  love  the  man,  who  would  wish  to  wait  a  day  for  the 

alternative. 

Nay,"*  this  is  caprice ! 

What,  does  Julia  tax  me  with  caprice? — I  thought  her 
lover  Faulkland  had  inured  her  to  it ! 
S       I  do  not  love  even  his  faults. 

But  apropos, — you  have  sent  to  him,  I  suppose . 

Not  yet,  upon  my  word — nor  has  he  the  least  idea  of  my 
being  in  Bath.  Sir  Anthony's  resolution  was  so  sudden,  I 
could  not  inform  him  of  it. — Sheridan. 

*  257.3.*.  •  This  use  of  the  Perfect  Infinitive  is  peculiar  to 

English.  ^^Ljamaii.  ^460.2. 
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XCV 

Un  cousin  de  province.  A  country  cousin. 

Sous  presse,  i>r  Pret  \  paraitre.        Just  ready. 
Une  tabatidre.  A  snuffbox. 

Study  §  269.6. 


LTKELIIIOOnS 

Is  it  likely— that  an  unfavourable  review  of  a  work  can 
appear,  without  the  author's  declaring  ^  that  the  writer  has 
been  actuated  by  private  malice  ? 

Is  it  likely — that  you    will  find   the  National  Gallery,  or 
British  Museum,  open  at  the  day  or  hour  a  country  cousin     5 
has  selected  for  visiting  it  ? 

Is  it  likely — that  you  can  receive  a  present  of  game  from  the 
country  without  paying,  in  carriage,  more  than  it  is*  worth, 
arid  being  expected  ^  to  ^  send  a  basket  of  fish  in  return  ? 

Is  it  likely — that  a  friend  will  remember  to  return  your  10 
umbrella  until  the  dry  weather  sets  in  ? 

Is  it  likely — that  a  publisher  will  omit  to  announce  a  work 
as  "just  ready,"  when  it  is  not  even  written  by  the  author? 

Is  it  likely — that  you  can  remember  the  number  of  the 
cab  in  whichjou  have  left  your  new  silk  umbrella?  15 

Is  it  likely — that  you  can  listen  to  a  traveller,  without 
hearing  "when  I  was  abroad,"  twenty  or  thirty  times  repeated  ? 

Is  it  likely — for  a  snuff-taker  to  offer  his  box,  without  ob- 
serving "that  it  is  a  bad  habit,  but  he  cannot  do*  without 
it"? — The  Comic  Almanack^  1842.  20 

*  271.5.         ^  419.3.         ^  ii  ce  que  \  Subjunctive.         *  296.  i. 
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XCVI 

Study  §  2  70.  a. 

DID  YOU  EVER? 

Did  you  ever  know  a  sentinel  who  could  tell  what  building 
he  was  keeping  guard  over  ? 

Did  you  ever  know  a  dancing  master's  daughter  who  was 
not  to  excel  Taglioni  ? 
5       Did  you  ever  know  a  man  who  did  not  think  he  could  poke 
the  fire  better  than  you  (could)? 

Did  you  ever  know  a  man  who  didn't  consider  his  walking- 
stick  a  better  walking-stick  than  >w/r. walking-stick  ? 

Did  you  ever  know  a  hatter  who  was  not  prepared  to  sell 
10  you  as  good  a  hat  for  ten  and  sixpence  *  as  the  one  youVe  got 
on  at-  five  and  twenty  shillings  ? 

Did  you  ever  know  a  lady  with  fine  eyes  wear  green 
spectacles  ? 

Did  you  ever  know  an  author  who  had  not  been  particularly 
1 5   ill-used  by  the  booksellers  ? 

Did  you  ever  know  fifty  killed  and  fifty  wounded  by  a  rail- 
road accident,  without  the  fifty  who  were  not  killed  being 
congratulated  by  the  directors  that  they  were  only  wounded  ? 

The  Comic  Almanack^  1S41. 

^  Say :  "  to  sell  you  ten  and  sixpence  a  hat  as  good.** 
■  Say :  *•  which  cost  you." 


SECTION  IV 
xcvn 

THE  EARTH  IS  ROUND 

The  children  were  coming  out  of  school  much  surprised, 
because  the  master  had  been  telling  them  that  the  earth 
revolves  and  that  it  is  round.  John  was  saying  to  his  school- 
fellows :  "  How  can  the  earth  go  round  ?  We  don't  feel  it 
moving  under  our  feet."  All  the  children  looked  at  each  5 
other.  William,  the  best  pupil  in  the  class,  had  a  big  ball  in 
his  hand.  "Just  wait,"  he  said,  "  I  will  explain  that  to  you." 
He  delicately  took  a  little  ant  and  placed  it  on  the  ball.  Then 
he  raised  the  ball  into  the  air,  supporting  it  with  two  fingers 
only.  The  ant  was  busily  going  to  and  fro  on  the  surface  of  10 
this  big  ball.  Then  William  began  to  make  the  ball  revolve 
gently,  and  the  ant  did  not  seem  more  astonished  than  before, 
"  Do  you  see  ?  "  said  William.  "  The  ball  is  the  earth,  and  the 
little  ant  is  myself.  I  come  and  go  on  the  earth  like  the  little 
ant,  without  noticing  whether  the  earth  revolves  or  whether  it  15 
is  motionless.  Now  let  us  put  several  ants  on  the  ball." 
Quickly  the  children  picked  up  two  or  three  ants,  who  began 
to  run  about  on  the  ball  in  every  direction;  while  one  was  at  the 
top,  the  other  was  just  below.  "  There  they  are  at  the  anti- 
podes," said  William  laughing.  "There  are  men  also  who  20 
are  on  the  other  side  of  the  earth  ;  this  ant  is  in  Europe,  and 
this  other  one  is  in  Australia."  The  children  understood,  and 
were  delighted. 

XCVIII 
THE  CONTENTED  CHH.D— 1 
I  was  having  a  ride  one  day.     I  alighted  to  pluck  some 
tlowers,  and  my  horse,  availing  himself  of  this  moment  of 
89 
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liberty,  began  to  gallop  along  the  road.  A  little  boy  who  was 
in  a  neighbouring  field  saw  him,  hastened  to  run  to  a  turning 
of  the  road,  arrived  there  before  the  horse,  caught  him,  and 
held  him  until  the  moment  when  I  arrived.  I  admired  the 
5  rosy  complexion  and  the  satisfied  appearance  of  the  child. 
"  Much  obliged,  my  boy,"  I  said  to  him ;  "  you  caught  him 
cleverly.  What  shall  I  give  you  for  your  trouble  ?  "  And  I 
put  my  hand  in  my  pocket  "  I  don't  need  anything,  sir." 
"  No  ?    So  much  the  better  for  you.     There  are  few  men  who 

ID  can  say  as  much.  But  tell  me,  what  were  you  doing  there  in 
that  field?"  "I  was  watching  the  sheep,  sir."  "And  are 
you  fond  of  that  occupation?"  "Yes,  sir,  especially  when 
the  weather  is  fine."  "  But  wouldn't  you  rather  play  ? " 
"Oh!  what  I  do  isn't  heavy  work  :  it's  almost  as  if  I  were 

1 5  playing."  "  Have  you  been  long  here  in  this  field  ?  "  "  Since 
six  o'clock  this  morning."  "  Aren't  you  hungry  ?  "  "  Yes,  sir, 
but  I  shall  go  and  dine  presently."  "  If  you  had  a  sixpenny- 
bit,  what  would  you  do  with  it?"  "I  don't  know;  I  never 
had  so  much  in  my  life." 


XCIX 
THE  CONTENTED  CHILD— 2 

2o  "  Wouldn't  you  like  some  toy  ?  "  "  No,  sir,  for  I  have 
hardly  any  time  to  play.  I've  got  to  lead  the  horses  to  the 
fields,  and  to  look  after  the  cows.  And  then  I  must  run 
messages  to  the  town."  "  But  if  you  had  money,  you  would 
buy  apples  and  cakes  when  you  go  to  the  town."     "  Oh  ! 

25  I've  got  apples  at  home,  and  as  for  cakes,  I  don't  care  for 
them  ;  my  mother's  tarts,  that  she  makes  now  and  then,  are 
far  better."  "  Your  shoes  are  holed.  Wouldn't  you  like  to 
have  better  ones?"  "I've  got  better  ones  for  Sundays," 
"  How  do  you  manage  when  you  are  hungry  before  the  time 

30  for  going  away  ?  "  I  do  the  best  I  can  ;  I  work  hard,  and  I 
forget  that  I  am  hungry."  "Aren't  you  thirsty  when  it  is 
warm?"     "Yes,   but  there  is  plenty  of  water  over  there." 
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"My  boy,   I   see  that  you  are  right,   and  that  you  need . 

nothing.  But  have  you  not  been  to  school  yet?"  "Yes, 
sir,  and  I  shall  go  back  after  the  harvest."  **  You  will  need 
books  then."  "Yes,  sir."  "Well,  I  shall  give  them  to  you. 
Tell  your  father,  and  tell  him  that  it  is  because  you  are  a  5 
good  little  boy."  "Yes,  sir;  much  obliged."  "Good-bye, 
my  boy."    "Good-bye,  sir." 


HENRY  IV 

When  Henry  IV.  was  born,  at  the  castle  of  Pau,  the  King 
of  Navarre,  his  grandfather,  rubbed  his  lips  with  some  garlic, 
and  made  him  drink  a  few  drops  of  wine,  in  order,  he  said, 
to  give  the  child  a  vigorous  constitution.  He  wished  him  to  10 
be  brought  up,  not  as  a  prince,  but  as  a  soldier.  Clad  and 
fed  like  the  children  of  the  country,  Henry  ran  about  like 
them,  and  climbed  walls  and  rocks  better  than  they.  This 
rough  education  made  a  man  of  him  ;  thrown  early  into  civil 
war,  he  bore  without  difficulty  its  fatigues  and  privations.  1 5 

On  the  battlefield,  his  valour  filled  the  soldiers  with 
courage.  "  Comrades,"  he  cried  to  his  men,  before  the  battle 
of  Ivry,  "do  not  lose  sight  of  my  white  plume  ;  you  will  always 
find  it  on  the  road  to  honour."  As  good  a  general  as  he  was 
a  brave  soldier,  Henry  knew  all  the  secrets  of  the  art  of  war.  20 
His  kindness  was  proverbial,  but  it  never  degenerated  into 
weakness ;  he  knew  how  to  make  his  authority  respected.  He 
was  always  ready  with  a  joke.  On  the  evening  of  a  fight  at 
which  Crillon,  one  of  his  companions  in  arms,  had  not  been 
able  to  be  present :  "  Hang  yourself,  brave  Crillon,"  he  wrote  25 
to  him,  "we  have  conquered  without  you !" 

01 

AT  THE  CIRCUS 

Tar  IS,  %thju1y  1831. 
Mv  DEAR  LITTLE  BoY, — I  wrote  to  you  lately  that  I  was 
anxious  about  you  ;  hardly  had  my  letter  gone  when  I  re- 
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ceived  yours.  Your  drawing  is  nice;  your  sister  Solange 
looked  at  it,  and  recognised  the  crane  at  once.  She  is 
learning  to  read,  and  already  knows  all  the  sounds  very  well. 
It  amuses  her.  If  I  listened  to  her,  we  should  do  nothing 
5  but  read  all  day,  but  she  would  soon  tire  of  it  If  she  goes 
on,  she  will  be  able  to  read  much  younger  than  you.  Are 
you  working  hard  ?  Tell  me  what  you  are  doing  at  present : 
is  it  the  history  of  the  Greeks  ?  and  Latin,  does  it  still  amuse 
you  ? 

lo  We  have  been  to  the  Franconi  circus,  Solange  and  I.  We 
were  down  below,  quite  close  to  the  horses.  She  saw  battles, 
pistol-shots,  galloping  horses,  and  two  elephants  who  came 
down  on  boards  close  by  her.  She  is  afraid  of  nothing.  She 
touched  the  animals,  she  laughed-  in  the  faces  of  the  per- 

1 5  formers.  Only  when  the  big  elephant  came  with  a  tower  on 
his  back,  and  when  the  tower,  full  of  rockets  and  crackers, 
exploded  with  a  frightful  noise,  she  pulled  a  face.  I  told 
her  that  if  you  were  there,  you  would  not  be  afraid.  After 
which  she  grew  bolder  and  found  it  very  fine.     Indeed  it 

2o  would  be  impossible  to  see  anything  finer  than  the  elephant, 
all  covered  with  soldiers,  gilt,  and  fire,  drilling  like  a  real  soldier. 
Farewell,  my  little  love ;  when  you  are  in  Paris  I  shall  take 
you  to  see  all  that.     Love  me  well  and  write  to  me. 

Adapted  from  a  Utter  ^^  George  Sand. 

CII 

PROCLAMATION  OF  NAPOLEON  AFTER  THE 
BATTLE  OF  AUSTERLITZ— 1 

25  Soldiers, — I  am  pleased  with  you  ;  you  have  justified  all 
that  I  expected  from  your  intrepidity;  you  have  decorated 
your  eagles  with  immortal  glory.  An  army  of  a  hundred 
thousand  men,  commanded  by  the  Emperors  of  Russia  and 
Austria,  has  been,  in  less  than  four  hours,  either  cut  to  pieces 

30  or  dispersed ;  what  escaped  your  fire  was  drowned  in  the  lakes. 
Forty  flags,  the  standards  of  the  Russian  imperial  guard,  a 
hundred  and  twenty  pieces  of  ordnance,  twenty  generals,  more 
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than  thirty  thousand  prisoners,  are  the  result  of  this  for  ever 
famous  (Jay.  That  so  much  extolled  infantry,  and  in  superior 
numbers,  was  unable  to  resist  your  onslaught,  and  henceforth 
you  have  no  more  rivals  to  fear.  Thus,  in  two  months,  this 
third  coalition  has  been  defeated  and  dissolved.  Peace  can-  5 
not  be  far  distant;  but,  as  I  promised  you  before  crossing  the 
Rhine,  I  shall  only  conclude  a  peace  which  shall  give  us 
guarantees,  and  assure  rewards  to  our  allies. 

cm 

PROCLAMATION  OF  NAPOLEON  AFTER  THE 
BATTLE  OF  AUSTERLITZ— 2 

Soldiers, — When  the  French  people  placed  on  my  head  the 
imperial  crown,  I  put  my  trust  in  you  always  to  maintain  it  in  10 
that  exalted  state  of  glory  which  alone  could  give  it  any  value  in 
my  sight,  but,  at  that  very  moment  our  enemies  were  thinking  of 
destroyingand  besmirching  it,  and  that  crown  of  iron,  concjuered 
through  the  blood  of  so  many  Frenchmen,  they  wanted  to 
compel  me  to  place  it  on  the  head  of  our  cruellest  enemies ;  1 5 
rash  and  senseless  plans,  which,  on  the  very  anniversary  of  the 
coronation  of  your  emperor,  you  brought  to  naught  and  con- 
founded. You  have  taught  them  that  it  is  easier  to  defy 
and  to  threaten  us  than  to  conquer  us.  Soldiers,  when  all  that 
is  necessary  to  ensure  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  your  20 
country  is  accom[)lishcd,  I  shall  lead  you  back  to  France : 
there,  you  shall  be  the  object  of  my  tenderest  solicitude. 
My  people  will  see  you  again  with  joy,  and  it  will  be  enough 
for  you  to  say :  "  I  was  at  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,"  to  be 
answered  :  "  Behold  a  hero  ! "  25 

OIV 

1814 

T  leant  against  a  tree,  and  the   surgeon-major  came  and 
bandaged  my  forehead.     The  March  rain  was  falling  on  my 
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head  and  did  me  some  good.  I  could  not  help  heaving  a  deep 
sigh  :  "I  am  tired  of  war,"  I  said  to  the  surgeon.  "And  so 
am  I,"  said  a  grave  voice  that  I  knew.  I  raised  the  bandage 
from  my  eyebrows,  and  I  saw,  not  Napoleon  the  Emperor,  but 
5  Bonaparte  the  soldier.  He  was  alone,  sad,  on  foot,  standing 
in  front  of  me,  his  boots  sinking  in  the  mud,  his  coat  torn,  his 
hat  dripping  with  rain  at  the  edges  ;  he  felt  his  last  days  had 
come,  and  was  looking  at  his  last  soldiers  around  him.  He  was 
looking  attentively  at  me.      **  I  have  seen  you  somewhere, 

lo  veteran,"  he  said.  At  this  last  word,  I  felt  that  he  was  only 
uttering  a  commonplace ;  I  knew  that  my  face  had  grown 
older  than  my  years,  and  that  fatigue,  my  moustache,  and  my 
wounds  disguised  me  sufficiently.  "  I  have  seen  you  every- 
where, without  being  seen,"    I    answered.     "  Do   you   want 

1 5  promotion  ?  "  I  said  :  "  It  is  verylate."  He  folded  his  arms 
for  a  moment  without  answering,  then  :  **  You  are  right, 
indeed;  in  three  days,  you  and  I  shall  leave  the  service." 

From  Alfred  de  Vicny. 


CV 

LETTER  TO  COUNT   DE   LASTIC 

Paris,  20  December  1754. 

Without  having  the  honour,  sir,  to  be  known  to  you,  I  hope 

20  that  having  to  offer  you  an  apology  and  some  money,  my 

letter  cannot  be  ill  received.     I  learn  that  Mile,  de  Cl^ry 

sent  from   Blois  a  hamper   to   a  good   old   woman,  named 

Mme.  Ixivasseur,  and  so  poor  that  she  lives  in   my  house; 

that  this  hamper  contained,   among  other  things,  a  pot  of 

35  twenty  pounds  of  butter ;  that  the  whole  reached  your  kitchen, 

I  know  not  how  ;  that  the  good  woman,  having  heard  of  it, 

had  the  simplicity  to  send  you  her  daughter,  with  the  advisory 

letter,  to  ask  you  for  her  butter,  or  for  the  price  of  it,  and  that 

after  laughing  at  her,  according  to  use  and  wont,  you  and  your 

30  wife,  for  all  answer,  ordered  your  servants  to  drive  her  out. 

1  tried  to  comfort  the  old  woman,  by  explaining  to  her  the 
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rules  of  society  and  of  a  superior  education  ;  I  proved  to  her 
that  it  would  not  be  worth  while  having  servants,  unless  they 
served  to  drive  away  the  poor,  when  they  come  to  claim  their 
own ;  and  by  showing  her  how  vulgar  the  words  justice  and 
humatiily  are,  I  made  her  understand,  at  last,  that  she  is  too  5 
much  honoured  that  a  count  should  have  eaten  her  butter. 
She  therefore  begs  me,  sir,  to  express  her  gratitude  for  the 
honour  which  you  have  done  her,  her  regret  for  the  trouble 
she  has  caused  you,  and  the  hope  she  entertains  that  you  liked 
her  butler.  10 

And  if  by  any  chance  it  cost  you  anything  for  the  carriage 
of  the  parcel  addressed  to  her,  she  offers  to  repay  the  amount, 
as  is  only  fair.  On  this  point  I  await  only  your  orders  to  carry 
out  her  intentions,  and  beg  you  to  believe  me, — Your  very 
humble  servant,  1 5 

Jean-Jacques  Rousseau. 

CVI 
THE   ENGLISH   IN   FRANCE 

The  imbecile  Charles  VI.  of  France  shortly  afterwards  de- 
scended to  the  grave  (22nd  October),  and  the  Dauphin,  as- 
suming the  title  of  Charles  VII.,  caused  himself  to  be  crowned 
at  Poitiers.  The  treaty  of  Troyes  had,  however,  rallied  the 
national  feeling  of  the  French  to  the  party  of  the  Dauphin,  20 
whose  manners  and  disposition,  as  well  as  his  lawful  claim  to 
the  throne  of  France,  and  hatred  of  the  English  usurpers,  had 
rendered  him  popular  with  the  majority  of  the  French  nation  ; 
and  as  a  counterpoise  to  his  influence,  the  Regent  Bedford 
drew  closer  his  connections  both  with  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  25 
and  Brittany.  It  does  not  belong  to  our  subject  to  detail  the 
wars  which  followed,  and  the  romantic  story  of  Joan  of  Arc, 
which  will  be  found  related  in  the  histories  of  England  as  well 
as  in  those  of  France.  The  great  abilities  of  Bedford  secured 
during  his  lifetime  the  predominance  of  the  English  in  France,  30 
and  the  young  King  Henry  VI.  was  crowned  in  Paris,  i6th 
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December  141 3.  But  this  predominance  was  soon  to  be  under- 
mined ;  first  by  the  defection  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  from 
the  English  alliance,  and  then  by  the  death  of  Bedford  and 
the  disputes  and  divisions  which  ensued  in  the  English  govern- 
5  ment.— T.  H.  Dyer. 


ovn 

THE   GROWTH   OF  INFANTRY 

The  Swiss,  whose  mountainous  country  is  ill  adapted  ^o 
horsemen,  were  the  first  European  people  who  organised  a 
formidable  infantry ;  and  its  effect  on  the  Burgundian  horse- 
men has  been  already  related.     The  Swiss  foot  soldiers  were 

10  armed  with  pikes  of  enormous  length,  or  halberds;  they  had 
gigantic  sabres,  wielded  with  both  hands,  and  a  club  armed 
with  points  of  iron,  called  the  Morgen-stern,  or  morning-star. 
Such  arms  were  necessary  against  the  helms  and  cuirasses  of 
mounted  knights.     Among  the  German  peasantry,  oppressed 

1 5  and  discontented  for  a  long  series  of  years,  it  was  also  easy  to 
raise  soldiers,  and  it  was  in  their  villages  that  were  recruited 
the  troops  called  lansquenets,  who  played  so  great  a  part  in 
the  wars  of  Europe  during  the  period  we  are  contemplating. 
In  this  respect  the  example  of  their  Swiss  neighbours  had  a 

20  great  influence  upon  them.  The  German  lansquenets  (lans- 
knechte,  or  lance-men)  were  also,  as  their  name  implies, 
armed  with  long  spears.  But  however  effective  against 
cavalry,  these  troops  could  not  contend  in  close  combat  with 
the  short  swords  of  the  Spanish  infantry.     The  question  had 

25  been  decided  between  the  Roman  legion  and  the  Macedonian 
phalanx. — T.  H.  Dyer. 

ovm 

WILLIAM   OF  ORANGE 

At  his  entrance  into  public  life,  William  had  found  himself 
reduced  to  choose  between  submitting  to  the  haughty  con- 
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queror,  or  half  ruining   his  country,  perhaps  abandoning  it 

altoj^clhcr,  in  order  to  cscai)c  the  vassalage  of  Frame      I 
things  had  engendered  in  him  an   inextinguishable  em 
which  recent  occurrences  had  served  still  further  to  inflame. 
Although  a  Calvinist,  William  was  a  friend  of  toleration  ;  and,     5 
like  the  rest  of  his  countrymen,  had  beheld  with  disgust  the 
recent  persecutions  in  France.    This  feeling  had  been  increased 
by  a  private  injury.     Louis  had  recently  seized  his  principality 
of  Orange,  properly  an  imperial  fief,  and  had  united  it  to  the 
French  crown.     William  had  publicly  declared  that  he  would   10 
make  I^ouis  repent  the  outrage,  and   had  refused  to  retract 
his  words  when  called  upon  by  d'Avaux,  the  French  minister 
in   Holland,  for  an  explanation.     Thus,  by  all  his  steps  at 
this  juncture,    I^uis  was    not  only  embittering   the  enmity 
which  the  Prince  of  Orange  entertained  against  him,  but  also  15 
preparing  those  events  which  ultimately  enabled  William  to 
curb  his  power  and  humble  his  pride.     From  this  period  the 
Dutch  Stadtholder  must  be  regarded  as  the  chief  opponent  of 
French  ambition,  as  the  man  on  whose  counsels  the  destiny 
of  Europe  hung.     It  is  in  this  character,  as  Lord   Macaulay  20 
justly  remarks,  and  not  as  King  of  England,  that  William's 
conduct  as  a  statesman  should  be  viewed  and  estimated. 

T.  H.  DvER. 


CIX 

MADAME  DE  FLEURY'S  ESCAPE 

Whilst  these  ideas  were  revolving  in  her  mind,  one  night, 
as  she  lay  awake,  she  heard  the  door  of  her  chamber  open  25 
softly,  and  a  soldier,  one  of  her  guards,  with  a  light  in  his 
hand,  entered  :  he  came  to  the  foot  of  her  bed ;  and,  as  she 
started  up,  laid  his  finger  upon  his  lips.  "  Don't  make  the 
least  noise,"  said  he  in  a  whisper ;  "those  without  are  drunk, 
and  asleep.  Don't  you  know  me? — Don't  you  remember  my  30 
face?"  "Not  in  the  least;  yet  I  have  some  recollection  of 
your  voice."  The  man  took  ofF  tlu-  l)omiet-rouge — still  she 
o 
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could  not  guess  who  he  was. — "You  never  saw  me  in  an 

uniform  before,  nor  without  a  black  face." 

She  looked  again,  and  recollected  the  smith,  to  whom 
Maurice  was  bound  apprentice,  and  remembered  his  patois 
5  accent.  "I  remember  you,"  said  he,  "at  any  rate  ;  and  your 
goodness  to  that  |>oor  girl  the  day  her  arm  was  broken,  and 
all  your  goodness  to  Maurice. — But  I've  no  time  for  talking 
of  that  now — get  up,  wrap  this  greatcoat  round  you ;  don't 
be  in  a  hurry,  but  make  no  noise,  and  follow  me." 

lo  She  followed  him,  and  he  led  her  past  the  sleeping 
sentinels,  opened  a  back  door  into  the  garden,  hurried  her, 
almost  carried  her,  across  the  garden,  to  a  door  at  the 
furthest  end  of  it,  which  opened  into  I-^s  Champs  Elyse<5s. — 
"  La  voila ! "  cried  he,  pushing  her  through  the  half-opened 

15  door.  "  God  be  praised  !  "  answered  a  voice,  which  Mme.  de 
Fleury  knew  to  be  Victoire's,  whose  arms  were  thrown  round 
her  with  a  transport  of  joy. — Maria  Edgeworth 

CX 

A  SCHOOLBOY'S  TRICK 

There  was  a  boy  in  the  class  who  always  stood  at  the  top; 
nor  could  I  with  all  my  efforts  supplant  him.     Day  came  after 

20  day,  and  still  he  kept  his  place,  do  what  I  could,  till  at  length 
I  observed  that,  when  a  question  was  asked  him,  he  always 
fumbled  with  his  fingers  at  a  particular  button  in  the  lower 
part  of  his  waistcoat.  To  remove  it,  therefore,  became  ex- 
pedient in  my  eyes,  and  in  an  evil  moment  it  was  removed 

25  with  a  knife.  Great  was  my  anxiety  to  know  the  success  of 
my  measure,  and  it  succeeded  too  well.  When  the  boy  was 
again  questioned,  his  fingers  sought  again  for  the  button,  but 
it  was  not  to  be  found.  In  his  distress  he  looked  down  for  it; 
it  was  to  be  seen  no  more  than  be  felt.    He  stood  confoiu!  " 

30  and  I  took  possession  of  his  place ;  nor  did  he  ever  rect>\ 
or  ever,  I  believe,  suspect  who  was  the  author  of  his  wrong. 
Often,  in  after-life,  has  the  sight  of  him  smote  me  as  I  passed 


u- 
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him  ;  and  often  have  I  resolved  to  make  him  some  reparation ; 
but  it  ended  in  good  resolutions.  Tliough  I  never  renewed 
my  ac(|uaintance  with  him,  I  often  saw  him,  for  he  filled  some 
inferior  office  in  one  of  the  courts  of  law  in  Edinburgh.  Poor 
fellow  !     I  believe  he  is  dead ;  he  took  early  to  drinking.  $ 

Sir  Walter  Scott. 


0X1 
VIVIAN   GREY   AT  SCHOOL 

There  is  no  place  in  the  world  where  greater  homage  is 
paid  to  talent  than  an  English  school.  At  a  public  school, 
indeed,  if  a  youth  of  great  talents  be  blessed  with  an  amiable 
and  generous  disposition,  he  ought  not  to  envy  the  Minister  lo 
of  England.  If  any  captain  of  Eton  or  pnefect  of  Winchester 
be  reading  these  pages,  let  him  dispassionately  consider  in 
what  situation  in  life  he  can  rationally  expect  that  it  will  be 
in  his  power  to  exercise  such  influence,  to  have  such  oppor- 
tunities of  obliging  others,  and  be  so  confident  of  an  15 
iifTectionate  and  grateful  return.  Aye,  there's  the  rub ! 
Bitter  thought !  that  gratitude  should  cease  the  moment  we 
become  men. 

And  sure  I  am  that  Vivian  Grey  was  loved  as  ardently  and 
.IS  faithfully  as  you  might  expect  from  innocent  young  hearts.  20 
His  slight  accomplishments  were  the  standard  of  all  perfection, 
his  sayings  were  the  soul  of  all  good  fellowship,  and  his 
opinion  the  guide  in  any  crisis  which  occurred  in  the  mono- 
tonous existence  of  the  little  commonwealth.  And  time  flew 
gaily  on. — Lord  Beaconsfield.  25 

cxn 

AN   ASTROLOGICAL  QUADRUPED 

Although  almost  all  the  historians  of  Louis  XI.  represent 
him  as  a  dupe  to  the  common  but  splendid  imposture  of 
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judicial  astrology,  yet  his  credulity  could  not  be  deep-rooted, 
if  the  following  anecdote,  reported  by  Bayle,  be  correct. 

Upon  one  occasion,  Ix)uis,  intending  to  hunt,  and  doubtful 
of  the  weather,  inquired  of  an  astrologer  near  his  person 
5  whether  it  would  be  fair.  The  sage,  having  recourse  to  his 
astrolabe,  answered  with  confidence  in  the  affirmative.  At 
the  entrance  of  the  forest  the  royal  cortege  was  met  by  a 
charcoal-man,  who  expressed  to  some  menials  of  the  train 
his  surprise  that  the  King  should  have  thought  of  hunting 

ID  on  a  day  which  threatened  tempest.  The  collier's  prediction 
proved  true.  The  King  and  his  court  were  driven  from  their 
sport  well  drenched ;  and  Louis,  having  heard  what  the 
collier  had  said,  ordered  the  man  before  him.  "  How  were 
you  more  accurate  in  foretelling  the  weather,  my  friend,"  said 

1 5  he,  "  than  this  learned  man  ?  "  "I  am  an  ignorant  man,  sire," 
answered  the  collier, "  was  never  at  school,  and  cannot  read 
or  write.  But  I  have  an  astrologer  of  my  own,  who  shall 
foretell  weather  with  any  of  them.  It  is,  with  reverence, 
the  ass  who  carried   my  charcoal,   who  always,   when  bad 

2o  weather  is  approaching,  points  forward  his  ears,  walks  more 
slowly  than  usual,  and  tries  to  rub  himself  against  walls,  and 
it  was  from  these  signs  that  I  foretold  yesterday's  storm." 
The  King  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughing,  dismissed  the  astro- 
logical biped,  and  assigned  the  collier  a  small  pension   to 

25  maintain  the  quadruped,  swearing  he  would  never  in  future 
trust  to   any  other  astrologer  than   the  charcoal-man's  ass. 

Sir  Walter  Scott. 


CXIII 
A   MIGHTY    BREAKFAST 

We  left  our  young  stranger  in  France  situated  more  com- 
fortably than  he  had  found  himself  since  entering  the  terri- 
30  tories  of  the  ancient  Gauls.    The  breakfast,  as  we  hinted 
in  the  conclusion  of  the  last  chapter,  was  admirable.     There 
was  a  pdtc  dc  Pirigord^  over  which  a  gastronome  would  have 
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wiMiiMi  ii>  live  and  die,  like  Homer's  lotus  eaters,  forgetful 
of  kin,  native  country,  and  all  social  obligations  whatever. 
Its  vast  walls  of  magnificent  crust  seemed  raised  like  the  bul- 
warks of  some  rich  metropolitan  city,  an  emblem  of  the  wealth 
which  they  are  designed  to  protect  There  was  a  delicate  $ 
rtii^out,  with  just  that  peiit  point  de  tail  which  Gascons  love, 
and  Scottish  men  do  not  hate.  There  was,  besides,  a  delicate 
ham,  which  had  once  supported  a  noble  wild  boar  in  the 
neighbouring  wood  of  Mountrichart.  There  was  the  most 
exfjuisite  white  bread,  made  into  little  round  loaves  called  lo 
bouUs  (whence  the  bakers  took  their  French  name  of  bou- 
lan^ers\  of  which  the  crust  was  so  inviting,  that,  even  with 
water  alone,  it  would  have  been  a  delicacy.  But  the  water 
was  not  alone,  for  there  was  a  flask  of  leather  called  hottrine^ 
which  contained  about  a  quart  of  exquisite  Vin  de  Bcaultte.  1 5 
So  many  good  things  might  have  created  appetite  under  the 
ribs  of  death.  What  effect,  then,  must  they  have  produced 
upon  a  youngster  of  scarce  twenty,  who  (for  the  truth  must  be 
told)  had  eaten  little  for  the  last  two  days,  save  the  scarcely 
rijH)  fruit  which  chance  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  pluck-  20 
ing,  and  a  very  moderate  portion  of  barley  bread  ? 

Sir  Wai.tkr  Scott. 

CXIV 
PHILIPPE  DE  COMINES 

There  is  little  doubt  that,  during  the  interesting  scene  at 
Peronne,  Philippe  de  Comines  first  learned  intimately  to  know 
the  great  powers  of  iiiind  of  I>ouis  XL,  by  which  he  was  so  25 
much  dazzled  that  it  is  impossible,  in  reading  his  Memoirs, 
not  to  be  sensible  that  he  was  blinded  by  them  to  the  more 
odious  shades  of  his  character.  He  entertained  from  this 
time  forward  a  partiality  to  France.  The  historian  passed  into 
France  about  1472,  and  rose  high  in  the  good  graces  of  30 
Ix)uis  XL  He  afterwards  became  the  proprietor  of  the 
Ivordship  of  Argenton  and  others.  .  .  .  After  the  death  of 
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Louis,  Philippe  de  Comines  fell  under  the  suspicion  of  the 
daughter  of  I^ouis,  called  our  I^dy  of  Beaujeu,  as  too  zealous 
a  partisan  of  the  rival  House  of  Orleans.  The  historian 
himself  was  imprisoned  for  eight  months  in  one  of  the  iron 
S  cages  which  he  has  so  forcibly  described.  It  was  there  that 
he  regretted  the  fate  of  a  court  life.  **  I  have  ventured  on  the 
great  ocean,"  he  said,  in  his  affliction,  *'and  the  waves  have 
devoured  me."  He  was  subjected  to  a  trial,  and  exiled  from 
court  for  some  years  by  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  being  found 

lo  guilty  of  holding  intercourse  with  disaffected  persons.  He 
survived  this  cloud,  however,  and  was  afterwards  employed  by 
Charles  VHI.  in  one  or  two  important  missions,  where  talents 
were  required.  I^uis  XH.  also  transferred  his  favour  to  the 
historian,  but  did  not  employ  him.     He  died  at  his  castle  of 

15  Argenton  in  1509,  and  was  regretted  as  one  of  the  most  pro- 
found statesmen,  and  certainly  the  best  historian  of  his  age. 

Sir  Wm  Ilk'  ^•..Ti 


cxv 

FROM  THE  LIFE  OF  JOHNSON— 1 

Never  since  literature  became  a  calling  in  England,  had  it 
been  a  less  gainful  calling  than  at  the  time  when  Johnson 

20  took  up  his  residence  in  London.  In  the  preceding  generation 
a  writer  of  eminent  merit  was  sure  to  be  munificently  rewarded 
by  the  government.  The  least  that  he  could  expect  was  a 
pension  or  a  sinecure  place,  and,  if  he  showed  any  aptitude 
for  politics,  he  might  hope  to  be  a  member  of  parliament,  a 

25  lord  of  the  treasury,  an  ambassador,  a  secretary  of  state.  It 
would  be  easy,  on  the  other  hand,  to  name  several  writers  of 
the  nineteenth  century  of  whom  the  least  successful  has 
received  forty  thousand  pounds  from  the  booksellers.  IJut 
Johnson  entered  on  his  vacation  in  the  most  dreary  part  of 

30  the  dreary  interval  which  sejMirated  two  ages  of  prosperity. 
Literature  had  ceased  to  flourish  under  the  patronage  of  the 
great,  and  had  nut  begun  to  flourish  under  the  patronage  of 
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the  public.  One  man  of  letters,  indeed,  Pope,  had  acquired 
by  his  pen  what  was  then  considered  as  a  handsome  fortune, 
and  lived  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  nobles  and  ministers 
of  State.     But  this  was  a  solitary  exception.— Macaulay. 

CXVI 
FROM  THE  LIIE  OF  JOHNSON— 2 

Johnson  had  early  read  an  account  of  the  Hebrides,  and     5 
had  been  much  interested  by  learning  that  there  was  so  near 
him  a  land  peopled  by  a  race  which  was  still  as  rude  and 
simple  as  in  the  Middle  Ages.     A  wish  to  become  intimately 
acquainted  with  a  state  of  society  so  utterly  unlike  all  that  he 
had  ever  seen  frequently  crossed  his  mind.     But  it  is  not  10 
probable  that  his  curiosity  would  have  overcome  his  habitual 
sluggishness,  and  his  love  of  the  smoke,  the  mud,  and  the  cries 
of  London,  had  not  Boswell  importuned  him  to  attempt  the 
adventure,  and  offered  to  be  his  scjuire.     At  length,  in  August 
1773,   Johnson   crossed    the    Highland    line,   and    plunged  15 
courageously  into  what  was  then  considered,  by  most  English- 
men, as  a  dreary  and  perilous  wilderness.     After  wandering 
about  two  months  through  the  Celtic  region,  sometimes  in 
rude  boats  that  did  not  protect  him  from  the  rain,  and  some- 
times on  small  shaggy  ponies  which  could  hardly  bear  his  20 
weight,  he  returned  to  his  old  haunts  with  a  mind  full  of  new 
in^ages  and  new  theories. — Macaui  ay. 

cxvn 

FROM  THE  LIFE  OF  JOHNSON— 3 

During  the  following  year  he  employed  himself  in  recording 
his  adventures.  About  the  beginning  of  1775,  his  "Journey 
to  the  Hebrides  "  was  published,  and  was,  during  some  weeks,  25 
the  chief  subject  of  conversation  in  all  circles  in  which  any 
attention  was  paid  to  literature.  The  book  is  still  read  with 
pleasure.     The   narrative   is  entertaining ;   the  speculations. 
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whether  sound  or  unsound,  are  always  ingenious,  and  the 
style,  though  too  stiff  and  pom|K>us,  is  somewhat  easier  and 
more  graceful  than  that  of  his  early  writings.  His  prejudice 
against  the  Scotch  had  at  length  become  little  more  than 
5  matter  of  jest ;  and  whatever  remained  of  the  old  feeling  had 
been  effectually  removed  by  the  kind  and  respectful  hospi- 
tality with  which  he  had  been  received  in  every  part  of  Scot- 
land. .  .  .  Even  in  censure  Johnson's  tone  is  not  unfriendly. 
The  most  enlightened  Scotchmen,  with  Lord  Mansf\pld  at 
ID  their  head,  were  well  pleased.  But  some  foolish  and  ignorant 
Scotchmen  were  moved  to  anger  by  a  little  unpalatable  truth 
which  was  mingled  with  much  eulogy. — Macaulav. 


CXVIII 

SUNDAY  IN  THE  COUNTRY 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  generally  speaking,  that  it  is 
more  satisfactory  to  pass  Sunday  in  the  country  than  in  town. 

1 5  There  is  something  in  the  essential  stillness  of  country  life 
which  blends  harmoniously  with  the  ordinance  of  the  most 
divine  of  our  divine  laws.  It  is  pleasant  too,  when  the  con- 
gregation breaks  up,  to  greet  one's  neighbours ;  to  say  kind 
words  to  kind  faces ;  to  hear  some  rural  news  profitable  to 

2o  learn,  which  sometimes  enables  you  to  do  some  good,  and 
sometimes  prevents  others  from  doing  harm.  A  quiet 
domestic  walk  too  in  the  afternoon  has  its  pleasures ;  and  so 
numerous  and  so  various  are  the  sources  of  interest  in  the 
country,  that  though  it  be  Sunday,  there  is  no  reason  why 

25   your  walk  should  not  have  an  object. 

Hut  Sunday  in  the  country,  with  your  home  full  of  visitors, 
is  too  often  an  exception  to  this  general  truth.  It  is  a  trial. 
Your  guests  cannot  always  be  at  church,  and,  if  they  could, 
would  not  like  it.     There  is  nothing   to   interest  or  amuse 

30  them :  no  sport ;  no  castles  or  factories  to  visit ;  no  ad- 
venturous expeditions,  no   gay  music   in  the  morn,  and  no 
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light  dance  in  the  evening.     There  is  always  a  danger  of  the 
day  becoming  a  course  of  heavy  meals  and  stupid  walks. 

Lord  Bbaconsfield. 

CXIX 
AN  APPRECIATION  OF  GRAY 

lyCt  me  tell  you  that  you  have  no  more  taste  than   Dr 
Kcnrick  if  you  do  not  like  Madame   de  S^vign^'s  letters.     5 
Read  them  again :  they  are  one  of  the  very  few  books  that, 
like  Gray's  Life,  improve  upon  one  every  time  one  reads  them. 
You  have  still  less  taste  if  you  like  my  letters,  which  have 
nothing  original ;  and  if  they  have  anything  good,  so  much 
the  worse,  for  it  can  only  be  from  having  read  her  letters  and   10 
his.     He  came  perfect  out  of  the  eggshell,  and  wrote  as  well 
at  eighteen  as  ever  he  did, — nay,  letters  better  ;  for  his  natural 
humour  was  in  its  bloom,  and  not  wrinkled  by  low  spirits, 
dissatisfaction,  or  the  character  he  had  assumed.     I  do  not  1 5 
care  a  straw  whether  Dr  Kenrick  and  Scotland  can  persuade 
England  that  he  was  no  poet.     There  is  no  common  sense 
left  in  this  country, — "  With  Arts  and  Sciences  it  travelled 
West."    The  Americans  will  admire  him  and  you,  and  they 
are  the  only  people  by  whom  one  would  wish  to  be  admired.  20 
The  world  is  divided  into  two  nations, — men  of  sense  that 
7/'/// be  (rcc,  and  fools  that  like  to  be  slaves. — Wali'olk. 


cxx 

DAVID  COPPERFIELD  AT  THE  INN— 1 

A  lady  looked  out  of  a  bow-window,  where  some  fowls  and 
joints  of  meat  were  hanging  up,  and  said  :  "  Is  that  the  little 
gentleman  from  Hlunderstone? "  "Yes,  ma'am,"  I  said.  25 
••What  name?"  enquired  the  lady.  '•Copperfield,  ma'am," 
I  said.  "That  won't  do,"  returned  the  lady.  "Nobody's 
dinner  is  paid  for  here  in  that  name."  '•  Is  it  Murdstone, 
ma'am?"  I   said.     "If  you're  Master  Murdstone,"  said  the 
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lady,  "why  do  you  go  and  give  another  name  first?"  I 
explained  to  the  lady  how  it  was,  who  then  rang  a  bell  and 
called  out,  "  William  !  show  the  coflee-room  " ;  upon  which  a 
waiter  came  running  out  of  the  kitchen  on  the  opposite  side 
5  of  the  yard  to  show  it,  and  seemed  a  good  deal  surprised  when 
he  found  he  was  only  to  show  it  to  me. 

It  was  a  large  long  room,  with  some  large  maps.  I  doubt  if 
I  could  have  felt  much  stranger  if  the  maps  had  been  real 
foreign  countries,  and  I  cast  away  in  the  middle  of  them.     I 

ID  felt  I  was  taking  a  liberty  to  sit  down  with  my  cap  in  my  hand 
on  the  corner  of  the  chair  nearest  the  door,  and  when  the 
waiter  laid  a  cloth  on  purpose  for  me,  and  put  a  set  of  castors 
on  it,  I  think  I  must  have  turned  red  all  over  with  modesty. 
He  brought  me  some  chops  and  vegetables,  put  a  chair  for  me 

1 5  at  the  table,  and  said  very  affably,  "  Now,  six-foot,  come  on." 

Charles  Dickens. 

CXXI 

DAVID  COPPERKIELD  AT  THE  INN— 2 

I  took  my  scat  at  the  board,  but  found  it  extremely  difficult 
to  handle  my  knife  and  fork  with  anything  like  dexterity,  or 
to  avoid  splashing  myself  with  the  gravy,  while  he  was  stand- 
ing opposite,  staring  so  hard,  and  making  me  blush  in  the 

2o  most  dreadful  manner  every  time  I  caught  his  eye.  After 
watching  me  into  the  second  chop,  he  said  :  "  There's  half  a 
pint  of  ale  for  you.  Will  you  have  it  now  ?"  I  thanked  him, 
and  said,  "  Yes."  Upon  which  he  poured  it  out  of  a  jug  into 
a  large  tumbler,  and  held  it  up  against  the  light,  and  made  it 

25  look  beautiful.  "  My  eye,"  he  said.  "  It  seems  a  good  deal, 
don't  it?"  "It  does  seem  a  good  deal,"  I  answered,  with  a 
smile.  For  it  was  quite  delightful  to  me  to  find  him  so 
pleasant.  He  was  a  twinkling-eyed,  pimple-faced  man,  with 
his  hair  standing  upright  all  over  his  head  ;  and  as  he  stood 

30  with  one  arm  a  kimbo,  holding  up  the  ^Kiss  lo  tlu-  liiiht  with 
the  other  hand,  he  looked  quite  friendly. 

"There  was  a  gentleman  here  yesterday,    li<     id       .1  stout 
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gentleman,  by  the  name  of  Topsawyer.  Perhaps  you  know 
him?"  "No,"  I  said,  "I  don't  think."  "In  breeches  and 
gaiters,  broad  brimmed  hat,  grey  coat,  speckled  choker,"  said 
the  waiter.  "No,"  I  said  bashfully,  "I  haven't  the 
pleasure." — Charles  Uickkns. 


CXXII 

DAVID  COPPERFIELD  AT  THE  INN— 3 

"  He  came  in  here,"  said  the  waiter,  looking  at  the  light     5 
through  the  tumbler,  "  ordered  a  glass  of  this  ale— would  order 
it— I  told  him  not— drank  it,  and  fell  dead.    It  was  too  old  for 
him.     It  oughtn't  to  be  drawn,  that's  the  fact."     I  was  ver>' 
much  shocked  to  hear  of  this  melancholy  accident,  and  said  I 
thought  I  had  better  have  some  water.     "Why,  you  see,"  10 
said  the  waiter,  still  looking  at  the  light  through  the  tumbler, 
with  one  of  his  eyes  shut  up,  "  our  people  don't  like  things 
ordered  and  left.     It  offends  'em.     But  I'll  drink  it,  if  you 
like.    I'm  used  to  it,  and  use  is  everything.    I  don't  think  it'll 
hurt  me,  if  I  throw  my  head  back,   and  take  it  off  quick.   15 
Shall  I?" 

I  replied  that  he  would  much  oblige  me  by  drinking  it,  if  he 
thought  that  he  could  do  it  safely,  but  by  no  means  otherwise. 
When  he  did  throw  his  head  back,  and  took  it  ofT  quick,  I  had 
a  horrible  fear,  I  confess,  of  seeing  him  meet  the  fate  of  the 
lamented  Mr  Topsawyer,  and  fall  lifeless  on  the  carpet.  But  20 
ii  didn't  hurt  him.  On  the  contrary,  I  thought  he  seemed 
the  fresher  for  it.  "  What  have  we  got  here  ?  "  he  said,  putting 
a  fork  into  my  dish.  "Not  chops?" — "Chops,"  I  said. — 
"Lord  bless  my  soul!"  he  exclaimed.  "I  didn't  know  they 
were  chops.  Why,  a  chop  is  the  very  thing  to  take  off  the  bad  25 
effects  of  that  beer  !  Ain't  it  lucky  ! "  So  he  took  a  chop  by 
the  bone  in  one  hand,  and  a  potato  in  the  other,  and  ate 
away  with  a  very  good  apj^tite,  to  my  extreme  satisfaction. 

Charles  Dickens. 
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CXXIII 

FROM   PEPYS'  DIARY— 1 

April  2nd, — By  coach  to  Westminster  Hall  with  Sir  W.  Pen. 
By  and  by  the  House  rises  and  I  home  again  with  him,  all  the 
way  talking  about  the  business  of  Holmes ;  I  did  on  purpose 
tell  him  my  mind  freely,  and  let  him  see  that  it  must  be  a 
5  wiser  man  than  Holmes  (in  these  very  words)  that  shall  do  me 
any  hurt  while  I  do  my  duty.  I  do  remember  him  of  Holmes' 
words  against  Sir  J.  Minnes,  that  he  was  a  knave,  rogue, 
coward,  and  that  he  will  kick  him  and  pull  him  by  the  ears, 
which  he  remembered  all  of  them  and  may  have  occasion  to 

lo  do  it  hereafter  to  his  own  shame  to  suffer  them  to  be  spoke  in 
his  presence  without  any  reply  but  what  I  did  give  him,  which 
has  caused  all  this  feud.  But  I  am  glad  of  it,  for  I  would 
now  and  then  take  occasion  to  let  the  world  know  that  I  will 
not  be  made  a  novice. 

15  April  /^th. — To  my  office.  Home  to  dinner,  whither  by 
and  by  comes  Roger  Pepys,  Mrs  Turner  and  her  daughter, 
Joyce  Norton,  and  a  young  lady,  a  daughter  of  Col.  Cockes, 
my  uncle  Wight,  his  wife  and  Mrs  Anne  Wight.  .  .  .  Very 
merry  at,  before,  and  after  dinner,  and  the  more  for  that  my 

20  dinner  was  great,  and  most  neatly  dressed  by  our  own  only 
maid.  We  had  a  fricassee  of  rabbits  and  chickens,  a  leg  of 
mutton  boiled,  three  carps  in  a  dish,  a  great  dish  of  a  side  of 
lamb,  a  dish  of  roasted  pigeons,  a  dish  of  four  lobsters,  three 
tarts,  a  lamprey  pie  (a  most  rare  pie),  a  dish  of  anchovies, 

25  good  wine  of  several  sorts,  and  all  things  mighty  noble  and  to 
my  great  content. 

CXXIV 
FROM  PEPYS'  DIARY— 2 

5///  (Lord's  Day).  Up  and  spent  the  morning,  until  the 
barber  came,  in  reading  in  my  chamber  part  of  Osborne's 
Advice  to  his  Son,  which  I  shall  not  never  enough  admire  for 
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sense  and  language,  and  being  by  and  by  trimmed,  to  church, 
myself,  wife,  Ashwell,  etc.  Home  and  while  dinner  was  pre- 
pared to  my  ortice  to  read  over  my  vows  with  great  affection 
and  to  very  ^ood  purpose.  Then  'to  church  again,  where  a 
simple  liawling  young  Scot  preached.  S 

8///.  Hy  water  to  Whitehall,  to  chapel;  where  preached 
I)r  Pierce.  .  .  .  His  matter  was  the  Devil  tempting  our 
Saviour,  being  carried  into  the  wilderness  by  the  Spirit.  And 
he  hath  as  much  of  natural  elocjuence  as  most  men  that  ever 
I  heard  in  my  life,  mixed  with  so  much  learning.  After  lo 
sermon  I  went  up  and  saw  the  ceremony  of  the  Bishop  of 
Peterborough's  paying  homage  upon  the  knee  to  the  King, 
while  Sir  H.  Hcnnet,  secretary,  read  the  King's  grant  of  the 
Bishopric  of  Lincoln,  to  which  he  is  translated.  His  name 
is  Or  I^ng.  Here  I  also  saw  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  with  1 5 
his  Order  of  the  Garter,  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  it.  I  hear 
that  the  University  of  Cambridge  did  treat  him  a  little  while 
since  with  all.  the  honour  possible,  with  a  comedy  at  Trinity 
College,  and  banquet ;  and  made  him  Master  of  Arts  there. 
All  which,  they  say,  the  King  took  very  well. 


cxxv 

FROM  PEPYS'  DIARY— 3 

^th.  To  my  office,  and  anon  we  met  upon  finishing  the  20 
Treasurer's  accounts.     At  noon  dined  at  home  and  am  vexed 
to  hear  my  wife  tell  me  how  our  maid  Mary  do  endeavour  to 
corrupt  our  cook  maid,  which  did  please  me  very  well,  but  I 
am  resolved  to  rid  the  house  of  her  as  soon  as  I  can. 

loM.  .After  great  expectation  from  Ireland,  and  long  stop  of  25 
letters,  there  is  good  news  come,  that  all  is  quiet  after  our 
great  noise  of  troubles  there,  though  some  stir  hath  been,  as 
was  reported.  To  the  Royal  Oak  tavern  in  Lombard  St., 
where  Alexander  Broome,  the  poet,  was,  a  merry  and  witty 
man,  I  believe,  if  he  is  not  a  little  conceited,  and  here  drank  30 
a  sort  of  French  wine,  called  Ho  Bryan,  that  hath  a  good  and 
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most  particular  taste  that  I  never  met  with.  Then  to  my 
Lord's  lodgings,  met  my  wife,  and  walked  to  the  New 
Exchange.  There  laid  out  los.  upon  pendants  and  painted 
leather  gloves,  very  pretty  and  all  the  mode. 
5  12///  {Ijord  s  Day),  To  church  .  .  .  after  dinner  got  a 
coach  and  to  Gray's  Inn  walks,  where  some  handsome  faces. 
Coming  home  to-night,  a  drunken  boy  was  carrying  by  our 
constable  to  our  new  pair  of  stocks  to  handsel  them,  being  a 
new  pair  and  very  handsome. 


CXXVI 

ON  THE  LIBERTY  OF  PRINTING— 1 

lo  Unless  wariness  be  used,  as  good  almost  kill  a  man  as  kill  a 
good  book  ;  who  kills  a  man  kills  a  reasonable  creature,  God's 
image;  but  he  who  destroys  a  good  book  kills  reason  itself, 
kills  the  image  of  God  as  it  were  in  the  eye.  Many  a  man 
lives  a  burden  to  the  earth ;  but  a  good  book  is  the  precious 

15  life-blood  of  a  master  spirit,  enbalmed  and  treasured  up  on 
purpose  to  a  life  beyond  life.  Tis  true,  no  age  can  restore  a 
life,  whereof  perhaps  there  is  no  great  loss ;  and  revolutions 
of  ages  do  not  oft  recover  the  loss  of  a  rejected  truth,  for  the 
want  of  which  whole  nations  fare  the  worse.     We  should  be 

20  wary  therefore  what  persecution  we  raise  against  the  living 
labours  of  public  men,  how  we  spill  that  seasoned  life  of  man 
preserved  and  stored  up  in  books,  since  we  see  a  kind  of 
homicide  may  be  thus  committed,  sometimes  a  martyrdom, 
and,  if  it  extend  to  the  whole  impression,  a  kind  of  massacre, 

2S  whereof  the  execution  ends  not  in  the  slaying  of  an  elemental 
life,  but  strikes  at  that  ethereal  and  fifth  essence,  the  breath  of 
reason  itself,  slays  an  immortality  rather  than  a  life.  .  .  . 

If  it  be  true  that  a  wise  man  like  a  good  refiner  can  gather 
gold  out  of  the  drossiest  volume,  and  that  a  fool  will  be  a 

30  fool  with  the  best  book,  yea,  or  without  a  book,  there  is  no 
reason  that  we  should  deprive  a  wise  man  of  any  advantage 
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to  his  wisdom,  while  we  seek  to  restrain  from  a  fool  that 
wliich  being  restrained  will  be  no  hindrance  to  his  folly. 

John  Mm  '"V 


CXXVII 
ON  THE  LIBERTY  OF  PRINTING— 2 

Plato,  a  man  of  high  authority  indeed,  but  least  of  all  for 
his  Commonwealth,  in  the  book  of  his  laws,  which  no  city  ever     5 
yet  received,  fed  his  fancy  with  making  many  edicts  to  his  airy 
burgomasters,  which  they  who  otherwise  admire   him  wish 
had  been  rather  buried  and  excused  in  the  genial  cups  of  an 
academic  ni;^ht-sitting ;  by  which  laws  he  seems  to  tolerate  no 
kind  of  learning  but  by  unalterable  decree,  consisting  most  of  lu 
practical  traditions,  to  the   attainment  whereof  a  library  of 
smaller   bulk   than  his  own  dialogues  would   be  abundant. 
And  there  also  enacts  that  no  poet  should  so  much  as  read  to 
any  private  man  what  he  had  written,  until  the  judges  and 
law-keepers  had  seen  it  and  allowed  it.     But  that  Plato  meant  i  5 
this  law  peculiarly  to  that  Commonwealth  which  he  had  im- 
agined, and  to  no  other,  is  evident.     Why  was  he  not  else  a 
law-giver  to  himself,  but  a  transgressor,  and  to  be  expelled  by 
his  own  magistrates,  both  for  the  wanton  epigrams  and  dialogues 
which  he  made,  and  his  perpetual  reading  of  Sophron  Mimus,  20 
and   Aristophanes,  books  of  grossest   infamy,  and   also  for 
commending  the  latter  of  them,  though  he  were  the  malicious 
libeller  of    his    chief    friends,    to    be    read    by   the   tyrant 
Dionysius,  who  had  little  need  of  such  trash  to  spend  his 
time  on?     But  he  knew  this  licensing  of  poems  had  reference  25 
and  dependence  to  many  other  provisos  there  set  down  in 
his  fancied  republic,  which  in  this  world  could  have  no  place. 

John  Milton. 


VOCABULARY   TO   SECTIONS 
AND    II 


A  number  beivHtn  braiUfi  ajur  a  wot  d  indicates  the  Extrtufin  which  thai 
\     word  ii  to  be  used 


A,  an,  arU,  uu,  une  ;  /ar  (distribu- 
tive). 
to  abandon,   v.    tr.,  abaudonner  ; 

able,  a<ij.,  to  be  able,  pouvoir, 

abode,  s. ,  dcmcuit ,  f. 

about,  prep.,  environ  ;  (  =  concern- 
ing^), iouchant ;  ( =  round),  aiilonr 
de ;  about  to,  prh  </<•,  mr Ic point 
de  ;  something  about  (46),  qqch, 
ayatit  rut'port  a. 

above,  prep.,  au  dessus  r/c- ;  above 
all,  avant  tout^  far  e.xcellenee. 

absolute,  adj.,  absolu. 

absolutely,  adv.,  endirement. 

to  abuse,  v.  ir.,  abuser  (de). 

to  accept,  V.  ir.,  accepter, 

to  accompany,  v.  tr.,  aaompagner, 

to  accomplish,  v.  tr.,  arconiplir. 

According  to,  prep.,  scion y  d'aprh  ; 
to  be  according  to,  s'accordcr 
avcc. 

accordingly,  adv. ,  done. 

account,  s.,  r<V/V,  m.  ;  on  account 
of,  it  Ciiuic  de  ;  the  account  that 
is  given  of  him,  (out  ce  <juon  en 
dit. 

accumulation,  s. ,  aaumuiation^  I.  ; 
aaroiyictntnt,  m. 

to  acknowledge,  v.  tr. ,  reeonnattrcy 
adnicttie. 

acquaintance,  s.,  connaissance^  f.  ; 
to  make  acquaintance,/a/W  con- 
naissame. 

act,  K. ,  actt^  ni. 

to  act,  V.  mxw^jtgit^ 

action,  s. ,  act  ion  ^  f. 

actor,  s.,  acteuty  m. 

actually,  adv. ,  i/ui  Ic  eroirait  ?  (4 1 ). 

iia 


to  adapt,  V.    tr.,   adapter;    to  b« 

adapted,  s'adiipter. 
to  add,  V.  tr.,  ajonter. 
to  address,  v.  tr.,  adresser ;  parltr 

admirable,  adj.,  cuimirabie. 
admirably,    adv.,    admirablement^ 

parfaitement. 
a  dmiration,  s. ,  admiration,  f. 
to  admire,  v.  Ir.,  admirer. 
to  adopt,  V.  tr.,  adopter. 
to  advance,  v.  inlr.,  s'avaticer. 
advancement,  s. ,  pro^^ris,  ni.  pi. 
advantage,  s.,  avantaji^e,  m. 
adventure,  s. ,  aventure,  f. 
aflBrmation,  s. ,  a^irmation^  f. 
to  afford,  v.  tr. ,  offrir. 
affray,  s.,  t'chauffourt'e,  f. 
tobe  afraid,  craindre^  ai'oirpeur(de). 
afterwards,    adv.,  plus  tatd^    en- 

suitCtPuis  (conjunction), 
again,  adv.,  encore^  de  noureatd. 
against,    prep.,    centre  \    against 

night,  i\  la  tombt'e  de  la  unit. 
age,  s.,  <fc^,  n\.  stic/e,  m.  ( =  centnxy). 

to  aggravate,  v.  tr.,  <J.;:;/ar«r. 
ago,  adv. ,  i/y  a  ;  a  long  while  ago, 

i7^  a  longtemps ;  many  yearaaso, 

il y  a  bien  des  annt'es. 
agricultural,  adj.,  a-ria^/e. 
agriculturist,  s.,  n^n\uiteurt  m. 
ailment,  s.,  ///<i/,  m.  (53). 
aim,  s.,  TV.;-////,  f.  (66). 
air,  s.,  tiir.  III. 

alarm,  s.,  aierte,  f.;  alarmt^  f.  (47). 
alive,  adj.,  en  vie. 
all,  adj.,  toHt\  all  that  (  =  eT6ry. 

thing  which),  tout  %*  ^ui,  tout  i$ 

i/ue. 
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to  allow,  V.   tr.,    ^ ■"■-  {iftfek, 

//.;</  ././//.  .). 

Almighty,  s.,    Jcu  ^  .',   m. ; 

J'tii-haut,  in. 
almost,  adv. ,  frtsi/iic, 
alone,  adj.,  st$il. 
along,  prep.,  U  lon^de, 
already,  adv. ,  d^*Ja. 
alio,  adv.,  auiii. 
altar,  s. ,  autil,  m. 
allbough,  conj.,  hien  quc^  guoii/ue. 
always,  atlv.,  toujoun. 
among,   amongst,    prep.,   farmi^ 

ih(z,  if<Mtre  (9). 
amount,  s. ,  t/iuintift\  f. 
to  amount  (to),  v.  inlr.,  sc  monUr 

(J),  s\'U-7'er{h). 
to   amuse,    v.   tr.,  amustr  \  to  be 

amused,  i'amtaer  (a)  (29). 
ancestors,  s.  pi.,  ancStres^  ni.  pi. ; 

aidix,  m.  pi. 
ancient^Ui-«.-<Mu/<M. 
l[nd,  conj.,  et. 
animal,  s.,  ani/nal,  iiu 
annual,  adj.,  annuel. 
another,  adj.,  ////  autre. 
answer,  s.,  n'f>onse,  f. 
to  answer,  v.  tr.,  ri'pcndre  (h  qqn.^ 

h  <f,/ch.). 
anxious,     adj.,    itujuiet  \    to     be 

anxious,  s'iuijui.'ter. 
any,  adj.,  (oaf,  aiuuii :  any  of  them, 

u'tntf-orfc  /cijuel  Wenire  eux  (52). 
apartment,   s.,    appartement^  /;/.  ; 

chamhre^  f. 
apology,   s.,   excuses^   (.    pi.  ;    an 

apology,  i/ue/i/ues  mots  IV excuses 

to  appear,  v.  inlr.,  paraitre^  ap- 
par  ait  re  y  se  mottfrer  {49). 

to  appease,  v.  tr.,  n/aiser. 

to  applaud,  v.  tr. ,  ,'ot:er. 

application,  s.,  demandt^  f.  (fol- 
lowed l.yfli). 

to  appoint,  V.  Ir.,  a\   t\pier. 

to  be  apprised  (of),  </,-/>  :-«//  (dt). 

approach,  s.,  artivie,  i.  (^4). 

to    approach,   v.    tr.,    s'appt-oehcr 

approximately,  adv.,  h  ptu  pres, 

appro.x  intativemettt, 
arch,  s.,  voiite^  i.  ;  aneau,  nu 
s. ,  suterfieie^  f. 


argument,  s.,  argument^  m. 

arlatoeracy,  &. ,  aristoeratie^  i. 

arm,  &.,  Aras^  in. 

armonr,  s.,  amiurg,  t 

army,  s. ,  armce,  f. 

arrival,  s.,  tfmivV,  f, 

to  arrlye,  v.  inlr.,  arrivtr, 

9XT0W,s.,ji:'ihe,  f. 

artisan,  s.,  artisan^  ni. 

as,  conj.,  to//////f ,  ri  tueiuregue  (44) ; 
dA?  mf'm^  yM<r  (61)  ;  as  .  .  .  as, 
<7//Jxi  .  .  .  ^i/<r ;  as  for,  quant  a  ; 
as  well  as,  ainsi  que  (3). 

ascendant,  adj.,  souverain. 

aside,  adv.,  dcioti'. 

to  ask,  v.  tr.  atid  intr.,  detnander; 
to  ask  for  something,  demauder 
qqch. ;  to  ask  something  of  some- 
one, detnaudtr  ,/,jih.  a  </</n.  ;  tO 
ask  someone  to  do  something, 
dentandir  a  qqn.  dc  [aire  ■jich., 
pricr  tjijv.  dejatre  qqih. 

to  be  asleep,  cfomiir. 

to  aspire  (to),  v.  intr.,  aspinr  ui). 

assailant,  s.,  assai7/attt,  m. 

to  assemble,  v.  intr.,  s'asse/zd'/ir, 
se  rt'unir. 

assembly,  s. ,  asscmbh'Cy  i. 

to  assert,  v.  ir.,  ajfirrner. 

to  assist,  V.  If.,  assister^  aider 
{,/</n.  a  fair,'  qqch.). 

assistance,  s. ,  aide,  f. 

assurance,  s.,  assurance^  f. 

to  astonish,  v.   tr.,  ^tomier,  sur- 

pr,  iiiirc. 
astonishing,  siiV).,  prcdt[!^'eujc. 
astride,  ;ulv.,  a  chcvai  {sur). 
at,  prtp.,  t). 

to  attach,  v.  tr.,  atteuher. 
attack,  s.,  attaque,  f. 
to  attain,  v.  tr.,  ionqu<^nr{6$). 
to  attempt  (to),  essayer{de). 
to  attend  (to),  soigner^  surveillery 

garder. 
in    attendance  (on),   coHStamment 

aux  i0t,'s{dc){ic)), 
attendant,  s.,  inf.rmure^  f.  (4S). 
attention,  s.,  »/.'.v ////.//,  f. 
to  be  attentive  (to),  /://-  .1:;.  mLm 

(<i ) ;  to  be  wonderfii l  ve 

{\/i)^pr'ttr tonic  sou  :  >. 

to  attract,  v.  tr.,  attir*r, 
audacious,  adj.,  audadtuji^  hardi. 
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audience,    s.,    amiitoitf,    in.  ;    tes 

auiiiUurSt  in.  pi.  (^2). 
MUpioet,  s.  |>I..  .  Ml.  |>1. 

antliori^,  s. , 

tOaTOid,  V.  li..     f.:rcr. 

to  await,  v.  tr.,  atimdrt. 

to  awaken,  v.  intr.,  s\hri//er, 

awkward,  adj. ,  embarrasu' ;  lookiniT 

awkward,  dun  air  cmbarroiid. 
axe,  s.,  hafh€,  f. 
ay,  inlerj.,  cui-d^  ;  <»«/,  ouil 

Bad,  adj.,    inauvaisx  from  bad  to 

worse,  tii  ma  I  en  pis. 
badge,  s.,  insigtu^  m. 
to  bake,  v.  U.^faire  (uire. 
baker,  s.,  boulani^er^  in. 
balance,  s.,  I'tjuilibret  m. 
band,  s.,  troupe^  f. 
to  bang,  V.  U.yiUriller^  pounhasscr. 
bank,  s.  (of  a  river),  <^''/:;v,  f. 
barbarian,  s.,  barhare,  m. 
barbarous,  adj.,  barbare. 
baron,  s.,  baron^  m. 
barren,  adj.,  sU'rile. 
base,  s. ,  basc^  f. 
to  bathe,  v.  tr.,  baijpter. 
to  be,  V. ,  tVre,  se  tronver ;  he  is  the 

joy  (of),  il fait  lajoic  {de). 
bean,  s.,/Vr,  f. 
bear,  s.,  ours^  w\. 
beast,  s.,  ^Vr-,  f. 
to  beat,  V.  tr.,  bat  I  re. 
because,  c<»nj.,/ar<-<r  quc\  because 

of,  li  cause  de. 
to  become,  v.  intr.,  da'cnir. 

bed,  s.,  ///,  m.  ;  bedroom,  (hamhte 
h  com  her ^  f.  ;  to  go  to  bed,  <///<  r 
se  colli  her. 

bee,  s.,  aheille,  f. 

before,  prep.,  avant.  dcvant. 
before,  conj.,  avant  «fuc  (and  suli- 
junct.) ;  avant  de  (and  infinitive), 
before,  adv.,  auparaianl. 
to  beg:  (for),   v.    iiftr.,   dftnandtr; 

to  beg  someone  to  do  something, 
priety  supplier^  qi/n.  defaire  i/i/i/t. 

to  begin,  V.  tr.,  eomnicnier\  to  be- 
gin to,  se  mettre  <),  commenccr  h. 
^|>eglnning,  s. ,  commencement,  m. 

behind,  prep.,  dcrrih-e. 

being,  s. ,  ftrt^  m. 

to  belltTe,  V.  tr.,  croirc^  penser. 


ben,  8.,  do*  lie ^  f. 

to  belong,  v.  intr.,  appartenir, 

belt,  s.,  ew,ittl, ,  f.  (II). 

to  bend,  v.  tr    umI  \nu.. p/ier. 

beside,  a<lv.,  <;  .J//. 

betide,  prep.,  a  c6ti de. 

to  besiege,  v.  tr.,  aisic:^er. 

best,  adj.,  meilUur^  le  niei/Ieur, 

to  bestow,  V.  U.^prodij^iur. 

between,  betwixt,  prep.,  entre. 

big,  adj.,^<?j. 

to  bind,  V.  tr.,  //Vr,  rattacher  (lo). 

bird,  s.,  oiscaUf  m. 

birth,  s. .  naissance,  f.  ;  birthrate, 

na/a/i/^,   f.  ;  to  give  birth  t6, 

enjanter. 
bishop,  s.,  &vfquet  m. 
bit,  s.,  /^i//,  in.  (53). 
bitter,  adj.,. ;'/a<ia/ (48). 
black,  adj.,  noir. 
to  bless,  V.  tr.,  b^nir. 
blessing,  s.,  bien^  m. 
blood,  s.,  ja«i',  m. 
bloody,   adj.,   san^'lant  \   a  bloody 

piece  of  work,  ttne  besogne  san^- 

iantc. 
bloom,  s.^Jhur^  f.  ;  in  bloom,  en 

Jleurs. 
blow,  s.,  coup.y  m. 
to  boast,  V.  intr.,  j^  jHinter. 
boat,  s.,  IhUeaUf  barque. 
body,  s. ,  corps. 
boiler,   s.,    chaudiertt    f. ;    ckaud- 

ron,  m. 
bold,  adj.,  hardi^  intn'piiie, 
bone,  s.,  os,  in. 
book,  s.,  livre^  m. 
boot,  !%.,  botte,  f. 
booty,  s,,  but  in  t  m. 
to  be  bom,  v.  intr.,  na/tre. 
both,  adj.  and  j>ri>n.,  fnnet/'au/re, 
box,  s.,  /^//^,  f.  ;  coffret^  m. 

boy,  s.,  .vw^Wf   "»•  »  A''*'  ^"^l*"! 

jiuuc  x'ar^vn. 
to  branch  out  widely,  Hendre  ses 

bnuii  hcs  an  loin. 
bread,  &., pttin,  m. 
to  break,  v.  tr.  (into  ftagmenU). 

briu-r;    (to    snap),    <-«ijxi^;    to 

break  silence,  n^uihr*  U  sUfmee  : 

to  break  out 
breakfiut,  ^ 
to  breakfast. 
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brMut,  s. ,  poitrint^  f. 

to  breathe,  v.  intr.,  ttspirer, 

breeches,  >.  pi.,  iu!.ttf^  f.  sinij. 

bright  hours,  </'.  l\>}iu(s  heures  (63). 

brig^htness,  s.,  /./<//,  fiTT*" 

brilliant,  adj.,  Onliant. 

to  bring,  v,  ir.  (  r-  to  lead), 
anuitn  \  (-  to  carry),  af'fHjtter', 
to  bring  back,  uip;-oncr^  ra- 
piftur;  to  bring  out,  sortir\  to 
bring  up  (     to  rear),  tfirt'er, 

bristling  (with),  adj.,  fUriss^  (de). 

brother,  %.,Jrire^  m. 

brotherhood,  s.,  camaroiUru,  f. 
(">>.  ^. 

to  browse,  v.  inlr.,  broMUr. 

to  brush,  V.  t  r. ,  brosser. 

budget,  s.,  biuix(f,  »t. 

to  build,  V.  ir.,  A//i>,  lons/tutrc: 

to  bum,  V.  tr.  an<I  inlr.,  btH^tr. 

burning,  :i<lj.,  bn'if.tnt. 

to  burst  Into  laughter,  idaUr  dc 

to  bury,  v.  tr.,  enUrrer^  enfouir. 
bush,  s.,  buissotty  m. 
but,  c«>nj.,  mats. 
but,  prep.,  ft€  .   .  .  que. 
butler,  s.,  majordome. 
to  buy,  V.  tr.,  aihctcr. 
by.  I'rtp.,  /</r,  de,  en,  a \ip,,s  \^i)\ 
by  reasons,  pour  dcs  raisous. 

To  call,  V.  tr.,  appeler  ;  to  call  out, 

V.  iiilr.,  crier. 
campaign,  s.,  campagiie,  f. 
I  can,  jc  piux   (fouvoir),  j'e  sui . 

(.ui7uur). 

candidate,  s.,  cattdidaty  m. 
candle,  s.,  t/ian^if.'!,\  f. 
cannibal,  s.,  a)i:ini\'y-f'Jiaxe,  in. 
canonicals^    ~.    pi.,    /\'/r    </«•   <-</<- 

mouie^  f. 
cap,  s.,  easquetle,  ; 
capital,  s.  (--town),..///.'.. 
capricious,  a.lj.,  nitruuit.x. 
captain,  s.,  iapitaiuc. 
care,  s.,  j(>///,  m. 
careful,  adj.,  soij^etix. 
carefully,  adv.,  ioi  luuseinenl. 
carelessness,  v.,  n.-.iyme,  f. 
carriage,  s.,  voi/urc,  f. 
to  carry,  v.  ir. ,  /or/er ;  to  carry 

away,  emporier. 


I,  s.,  i-f//,  ni. 
caatdown,  adj.,  abaitu, 
castle,  s.,  </'i.i!,,in,  n\. 
to  catch  sight  <of>.  v.,  apereevoir, 
cathedral.  aU,  f. 

cattle ,». ,  t  he  nmnbtr  of 

cattle,  .t  ...       ,.  ..c  itUei  de  b^laii. 
cause,  s.,  <./«i,',  f. 
to  cause  laughter,  v. ,  iouUver  dts 

rires. 
cavalier,  s.,  cavalier ^  m.  ;   a  true 

cavalier,  un  f^alant  cavalier. 
cave,  s.,  iut'ct^ie^  f. 
cellar,  s.,  </. , ,  f. 
centre,  s.,  .<//./*-,  ni. 
century,  s.,  w  ./if,  m. 
cereals,  .s.  pi.,  i.n.i.'n,  f.  pi. 
certain,  aiij.,  nt.'.uit,  nU-. 
chaff,  s.fPiit//e  /iiit/jt'Cf  f. 
chain,  s.,  r/ui/ne,  f. 
chair,  s. ,  c/u:iie,  f. 
chamber,  .s. ,  c/ui/fibrc,  i. 
chance,  s.,  c/uitne,  f. 
change,  s.,  i/i<tti-eni,ti(,  m. 
chapel,  s.— morning  chapel,  Co/Hce 

du  tiuititt. 
character,  s.,  caraethe^  m. 
to  chatter,  v.  intr.  bavardcr. 
cheerful,  ■\^').y  serein. 
cheerfully,  adv.,  cnuc plaiur  (54). 
cheerfulness,  s.,  with  cheerfulness, 

de  bon  caur. 
chief,  s. ,  (hcj\  m. 
chiefly,  adv.,  surf  out, 
child,  s.,  en/ant,  m.  and  f. 
choked,  adj.,  ^touft'(^-j). 
to  choose,  V.  tr. ,  choisir, 
to  chop,  V.  tr.,  haJu-r. 
Christian,  adj.,  Chretien, 
church,  .s.,  I'^liscy  f. 
churchyard,  s.,  cimctihey  m. 
circle,  s.,  cerde,  m. 
cistern,  s.,  ciiertte^  f. 
city,  s.,  villcy  f.  ;  <•///,  f. 
clamour,  s.,  les  cianicurs^  f.  pi. 
class,  s.,  <Ajsse,  (. 
dean,  adj.,  propre. 
to  clean  (Ixx)ts),  cirer. 
clear,  adj.,  uct\l%). 
cleiirly,  adv.,  cUiirement. 
to  cleave,  v.  tr. .  frndre. 
clemency,  s..  <.'  mcmey  f. 
clergy,  s.,  t-ZcriV,  m. 
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titergyman,  t.,  eccUsiastiqut^  m. 

cllnuite,  s. ,  (liniat^  m. 

to  climb,  V.  tr.,  moHUr  (un  escaitcr, 
un  clage) ;  grimftr  (a  un  arl»rc)- 

dock,  &,  ptHduU^  f.  ;  5  o'clock, 
<inq  heurcs. 

dOM,  adj.  ,/m. 

tOClOM,  V.  U.^ftrmer. 

eloth,  s.,  ^toffe^  i. ;  lOTely  cloths, 
de  hflUs  ^toffa. 

Clothes,  s.  pi.,  habits^  m.  pi.  * 
Vi'ttments^  in.  pi. 

clothing:,  s.,  vitemcHts^  m.  pi. 

club,  s. ,  cluby  m. 

cluster,  s. ,  jp-oupe^  m. 

coach,  s. ,  cartas se^  m. 

coachman,  s.,  cocker,  ni. 

coast,  s.,  cdte^  f.  ;  linnr.il.  m. 

coat,  s.,  7rj/«f,  f. 

cock,  s.,  coq,  m. 

cod,  s. ,  morue^  f. ;  dried  cod,  mo  rue 
shhe. 

coercive  (measures),  {(Us  mcsures) 
pour  Us  ratnener  sous  Ujoug. 

coffer,  s.,  (offrcy  m. 

cold,  dii\].y/roiii. 

colonel,  s. ,  colonel y  m. 

colony,  s.,  colonie,  f. 

to  come,  V.  intr.,  Z'enir;  arrnrr 
{42,  53) ;  frovenir  (59) ;  to  come 
back,  rcrenir;  to  come  down, 
desiettdt e  ;  to  come  in,  cutrcr ; 
to  come  out,  sortir ;  to  come  out 
(  =  to  1)C  pul>lishe<l),  paraitre 'y 
to  come  up  ag^ain,  remonter ; 
come !  a/ions  f 

to  comfort,  v.  tr. ,  consoUr. 

command,  s.,  empire,  m.  :  under 
the  command  of,  sous  Us  ordres 
de. 

to  command,  v.  tr.,  cnjoinare  (53). 

to  commend,  v.  tr.,  conjler  (62) 

commerce,  s. ,  commerce,  ni. 

commercial,  adj.,  commercial, 

commodity,  s, ,  commodity,  f. 

common,  adj.,  commun\  in  com- 
mon, rn  lommun  ;  the  common 
in  t  of  commerce,  </"//« 

f  pour  U  lommene. 

to  v.«iiiiiini»4v«itO,  V.  If.,  cotumuui- 
t/uer. 

oommunicalion,     s.,    commuHim- 

tiOHf  i. 


companion,  s.,  eompa^ncM^  m. 
company,    &.,    eompit^mc,    (.  ;    in 

company  with,  en  «(////.;;'///<•  de  ; 

in  so  much  company,  en  si  nom- 

breuse  compaj^tie. 
compatible,  adj.,  eompatibU. 
competition,  s.,  concurrence ^  f. 
to  complain,  v.  inir.,  sep/aindrg. 
complaint,  s.,  rArimina/ions,  f.  pi. 
complete,  a«lj. ,  < ontpl<i. 
completely,  adv.,  comp/etement. 
to  conciliate,  v.   u.,  {se)  eottcilier 

('/'/«• ). 
conclusion,  s.t^n^  f. 
condition,  s.,  condition^  L 
conduct,  s.,  conduite,  f. 
to  conduct,  V.  If.,  dir/:;cr. 

confederacy,  s. ,  lon/.Lnifion,  f. 

to  confess,  v.  U.,  ,i:\>iicr. 

confessor,  s.,  (OHfauur,  m. 
confidence,   s.,   conjiance,   f.  ;  with 

great  confidence,  plein  de  lon- 

jrame  (44). 
to  conform,  v.  intr.,  se  conformer       \ 

connexion,    s.,    rapports^    m.   pi.  ; 

relations,  f.  pi.  (65). 
to  conquer,  v.  tr.,  conqtu'rir. 
conqueror,  s.,  conqut'rant^  m. 
conquest,  s. ,  conqucte^  f. 
conscience,  s.,  conscienee,  f. 
consequence,  s.,  consequence^  f. 
to  consider,  v.  tr.,  trouver, 
considerable,  adj.,  consid^rabU. 
considerably,    adv.,     consicL'rahie- 

nunt, 
to  consist  (in,  of),  v.  intr.,  sc  torn- 

poser  (de) ;  consisting  in,  ci'm.\>s/ 

de. 
conspiracy,  %.,^ conspiration^  f. 
constantly,  \\i\\.yConslamin€nt,  ton- 

Jours  (2S). 

to   constitute,   ▼.    tr.,   eoM^titu^, 

/aire,  former. 
constitution,  s.,  eonstitu/ioti, 
to  consult,  V.  tr.,  consuUer. 
consumption,  s.,  consommatiom^  f. 
to  contain,  v.  tr.,  i\>ntcnir. 
to  content,  v.  u.,,^.\iiu  {h  qqn.); 

to  content  oneself  with,  se  con- 

A  m,  r  de. 
contest,  s. ,  lutte,  f. 
continent,  s.,  coHtinent^  in. 
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oontinual,  adj.,  (oniinutL 

to  continue,  v.  tr.  ami  intr.,  (ott' 

tinnier. 

contrary,  a<lj.,  contraiw,   on  the 

contrary,  an  contrairc. 
contrast,  s. ,  (onlrasle^  nu» 
to  contribute,    v.    tr.    and   intr., 

conlri/'uer, 
to  contrive  (to),  v.  intr.,  r/ussir 

(./)  ;  /<//;r  en  sortf  ((/<•). 
to  control,  v.  tr.,  i,-n:,nir. 
convenience,  s.,  ^oruowiitt/^  f. 
conversation,  s.,  romuna/tim,  f. 
to  converse  (on),  v.   intr.,  causer 

{iif),  sWntretenir^di). 
to  convert,  v.  tr.,  (ottvertir. 
convoy,  s. ,  corn'oi^  ni. 
to  convoy,   v.    tr.,  acorter^  trans- 

potter  ($o). 
com,  s. ,  bU't  m. 

comer,  s.,  eoin^  m.  ;  houty  m.  (12). 
to    correspond,     v.     intr.,    corre- 

sf'oiiiitt-. 
corresponding,  adj.,  corresf^itdant ; 

datts  Ic  mCnie  sens  (39). 
to  cost,  V.  intr.,  coutcr. 
counsel,  s. ,  conseil,  ni. 
to  count,  V.  tr. ,  (ompter. 
country,  ^^.^paySy  m. ;  campas^e^  f. ; 

country  people,  s^ens  tie  la  earn- 

puisne  ;  <<////,\/;v/r//(A,  m,  pi. 
courage,  s.,  .   z/;./^!,  m. 
course,  s.,  cour'.,  m.  ;  in  the  course 

of,  dans  U  courant  dc. 
court,  s.,  cottr^  f. 
courtesy,  s. ,  courtoisie,  f. 
cover,  s. ,  converl^  m. 
to  cover,  v.  tr.,  cotn'rir. 
to  crack,  v.  tr.,  casser. 
to  create,    v.   tr.,   causer ^   exciter^ 

Oicasionner, 
creattire,  s.,  creature ^  f. 
credit,  s. ,  cri'dity  m.  ;  to  give  credit 

(tO),yi//V^  honncur  {a), 
crisis,  s. ,  crisCy  f. 
critic,  s, ,  eritit/ue,  m. 
criticism,  s.,  critique,  f.  ;  natural 

criticism,  critique  s/antanee. 
crop,  s.,  rAolfe,  I. 
to    cross,    V.    tr.,    trcnrrser    (unc 

nur,    un    dctroil);  franchir   (un 

ix.ni). 
crossing,  s.,  Mssage^  m. 


crowd,  %.,/0tite,  f. 

crnel,  adj.,  <///<'/. 

cnuade,  s. ,  ctvuade,  f. 

crusader,  s. ,  erois/^  m. 

cry,  8.,  cri^  m. 

to  cry,  V.  intr.,  crier ;  to  cry  out, 

xV.  rier, 
culraia,  s. ,  cuirasse,  f. 
to  ctiltlvate,  V.  tr.,  cuttiver. 
cunning,  adj..  rust'. 
curiosity,  s. ,  tffnvTit,',  f. 
current,  s. ,  courant,  lu. 
custom,  .s.,  couturne,  f.  ;  usage^  m, 
to  cut  off,  V.  tr.,  couper. 

Dally,  vn\].y  Journal ier^  quotidien. 

dangerous,* adj.,  dangereux. 

to  dare,  v.    intr.,  oser. 

dark,   adj.,   soiuhre^  fonc^\    it    Is 

dark,    il  fait    sombre^    ii  fait 

unit. 
darning-needle,  s.,  aiguille  ^  re- 

priser,  f. 
dart,  s.,  /mi/,  m. 
day,  s..  Jour,  Joum/e ;  the  day  of 

Bou vines,  lajounu'e  dc  Hounna  ; 

the  next  day,  le  lendemam  \  the 

day  before,  la  veille. 
daybreak,  s.,  point  du  Jour^  m. 
deal,  s.— a  great  deal,  bcauccupx 

a  good  deal  lower,  encore  assez 

loin  (41). 
dean,  s.,  doyen. 
dear,  adj.,  cher. 
death,  s.,  ntort^  f.,  d^ch^  m.  (6); 

death-bed,  ///  dc  mort,  m. ;  death- 
rate,  mortality,  f. 
debt,  s. ,  dctte,  f. 
decadence,  s. ,  dhadence,  f. 
to  deceive,  v.  tr.,  t romper. 
to   decide,  V.  tr.,  djcidtr^  Hsoudre 

(de  fairc  qcjch.). 
to  decimate,  v.  tr. ,  d/cimer. 
to  declare,  v.    tr.,  dt'clarer. 
to  deem,  v.  tr. ,  Jugcr ;  I  deem  it 

impracticable,   //  ne  faut  pas  y 

scfUi^er, 
deep,  :iiX).^  profond. 
defect,  s.,  d^'/aut,  m. 
to  defend,  v.  tr.,  d.undre. 
defender,  s. ,  drfrnum,  m. 
defensive,  a<lj,,  d<fensi/. 
degree,  s.,  degr^^  m. 
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delieaejr,  s.,  tUUcaiesse^  f. :  beauty 

and  delicacy,  beau^^  d^lUate^frfU 

beuiiW, 
delicate,  adj.,  tiJlicat. 
to  demand  (that),  v.  tr.,  vouhir 

{que). 
democracy,  s.,  tUmocraiU^  f. 
demon,  s.,  cUmon^  m. 
density,  s.,  eUnsittf,  f. 
to  deny,  v.  tr.,  refuser, 
to  be  dependent  (on),  cUpendrt  {de), 
to  depose,  v.  tr.,  (L!poser, 
deputy,  s. ,  dfput^^  m. 
descent,  s.,  destente^  f. 
deserted,  adj.,  tL'scr/. 
to  deserve,  v.  tr.,  m^riter. 
design,  s.,  d^ssein,  in.  v  intention, 

f . ;  to  be  the  design  of  Heaven, 

ft  re  dans  C  intention  de  Dicu. 
to    desire,    v.    tr.,    di'sirer\   prier 

(qqn.  de  faire  qqch.)  ;  demander 

\i\  (jqn.  de  faire  qtjch. ). 
to  be  desirous  of,  dc'sirer. 
desperate,  adj.,  aehanu' {$). 
to  despise,  v.  tr. ,  im'priser, 
to  destroy,  v.  tr.,  di'truiri^,^^^^ 
destruction,  s. ,  destruction^. 
detachment,  s.,  diltaclumcnt,  m. 
to  determine,  v.   tr.,  ii.iirniiner^ 

to  have  been  determined  (to), 

ax'oir  dt^  amend  {a). 
devil,  s.,  diahle,  m. 
devotion,  s.,  d'vouement,  m. 
to  die,  V.  inlr.,  mourir. 
different,  adj.,  diiT.'>cn!. 
difficult,  adj., 

digrnifled,  adj., 

digrnitary,  s. .  di^^ni:.iire,  m. 

to    diminish,    v.    tr.    and 

diminuer. 
to  dine,  V.  intr.,  diner. 
dinner,  s.,  diner ^  m. 
to  direct,  v.  tr.,  commander. 
direction,  s.,  direction^  ordre 

(3) ;   from  that  direction 

&  (5). 

to  disappear,  v.  intr.,  disparaitre. 
dlaapprOTal,  s.,  peu  de  sympathies 

manque  de  sv"-*-  ■'■■'■  f rV. 

to  discipline,  \ 

discontent,  s.,  '  ,  mi. 

to  dUcourage,  v.  tr. ,  ti.   .uta^er. 
to  discover,  v.  tr.,  i/. «'//;'//>. 


intr.. 


sens 
pir 


dieoorary, «.,  dfeottverte,  . 

diieaiaioa,  s.,  disiussion,  f. 

disorder,  s.,  ddsordre,  m. 

disposition,  5.,  disposition^  f. ;  na- 
tural disposition,  nature!,  m. 

dissension,  s.,  dissension,  f.  ;  dis- 
•ensions  arise  between,  ia  dissen- 
sion se  met  entre. 

distance,  s. ,  distance^  f. 

distant,  adj.,  dloignJ. 

distinction,  s. ,  distimtion,  t  ; 
without  distinction,  indistine/e- 
ment. 

distress,  s. ,  misere,  f. 

to  disturb,  V.  tr.,  troubler, 

disturbance,  %.,  trouble,  m. 

to  divide,  v.  tr.,  diviser,  '  — ' 1 

to  divide  between, /a/ 
distribuer  a  ; — v.  intr., 

division,  s.,  diz'ision,  f. 

to  do,  /aire  ;  to  be  done  (  =  to  take 
place),  avoir  lieu  (52). 

doctor,  s.,  docteur,  m.  ;  (=  physi- 
cian), mddecin. 

dog,  s.,  chien,  m.  ;  watchdog, 
chien  de  garde,  m.  ;  the  dog  (64), 
I'auimal, 

domicile,  s.,  domicile,  m. 

to  domiciliate,  ~\\~ir.,  domic -Her. 

door,  <.., porte,  f .  ;  (of  a  carriage), 

portiere,  f. 
double,  adj.,  ^17//^/^. 
doubt,   s.,   doute,  m.  ;    no  doubt, 

sans  doute. 
dramatic,  adj..  dramcUioue. 
to  draw  near,  v.  intr.,  sapproeker, 
drawbridge,  s. ,  pon/devis,  m. 
drawer,  s.,  tiroir,  ro. 
drawing-room,  s. ,  salon,  m. 
dreary,  adj. ,  triste. 
to  dress,  v.  tr.,  habiller\  dresMd, 

tout  hahilU  (48). 
to  drink,  v.   tr.,  boire\   to  drink 

tea,  prendre  le  ikd  (4S). 
to  drive,  v.  tr.,  comiuire,  mener^ 

pouiser;  v.  inlr.,  se  promener  en 

voiture. 
to  drive  back,  v.  tr.,  ramtntr,  rt- 

putuer. 
to  drop,  V.  tr.  (  -tolet  Ikll),  fatsser 

toiiiher\  V.  intr.,  tc^mher, 
to  drown,  V.  tr.,  nover\  v.  intr., 

s<  noyer. 
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to  dry  up,  V.  tr.,  dess^thtr, 

due.  a<lj.,  dA. 

during,  yxc\i.^  p<ndanl. 

dusty,  acl].,  foudrcujf 

duly,  s.,/t>ni/to»,  f. 

to  dwell,  V.  imr.,  dinuurer. 

Eacb,  adj.,  chaque. 

each,   pr«>n. ,   thiuun;    eacb   one, 

ih.uun  ;  each  other,  se  (3). 
early,  a«iv.,  d^  bonne  hcure. 
to  earn,  v.  tr.,  gatpier. 
earth,  s.,  tfrre^  f. 
earthenware,     s.,   fauna ^    terre\ 

(     of  earthenware),  enfaieme. 
ea8t.  s. .  esty  m.  ;  orient ^  ni.  ;  in  the 

Eaat,  en  Orient. 
easy,  xiKy^fiuiU. 
to  eat,  V.  ir. ,  manger, 
echo,  s. ,  ^eho^  m. 
edge,  s.,  bord^  m. 
to  edit,  V.  tr.,  r^diger, 
eight,  adj.,  hnit. 
either  ...  or.  soit  .  .  .  soit. 
elder,  adj.,  a/«<^. 
the  eldest,  ;ulj.,  fahu'. 
element,"^,,  ^ti'ntent,  m. 
eleventh,  adj. ,  onzieme. 
elm,  s.,  <?/7;/c-,  m. 
elsewhere,  a(lv.,  ailleurs. 
to  embolden,  v.  tr.,  enhardir, 
to  emb^cfi.  V.  tr.,  cmbrasser. 
to  emefgeTv.  inlr.,  jor/ir. 
emigriation,  s. ,  I'miip-ation^  f. 
eminent,  a<ij.,  <'/;////<■///. 
emperor,  s. ,  empereur^  m. 
empire,  s.,  e/n/>ire,  m.  ;  />uis saner, 

f.  (37). 
to  employ,  v.  tr.,  employer. 
to  enable,  v.  \x.y  permettre  (a  qqn. 

tic  f;iirc  «j«jch.);  tnettre  (qfin.)  •) 

»/<•///<•  (dc  faire  <j«|ch.). 
enclosure,  s.,  enceinte ^  f. 
encouracTonient.  s.,  encouragement ^ 

111. 
end,  s.,  ^>///,  m.  ;  extr^mitt'^  f. 
to  endeavour,  v.  intr.,  j'<;^<7rf^(</^). 
enemy,  s.,  ennemiy  ni. 
to  enjoy,  v.  tr.,  /(Om/V  (de  qqch.) ; 

(     to  like),  i^ouier-,  (-.to  feast 

OnK  sr  tY'^ii/tr  </<    (<)). 
to  enlarge,  v.  tr.,  /.'.:>.•/,■.  aaroitre; 
V.  inlr.,  i'^lena 


to  ennoble,  v.  tr.,  emMir, 

enormous,  adj.,  immenu. 

to  enrich,  v.  tr.,  enriekir, 

ensign,  s. ,  eniii\'ne,  m. 

to  enter,  v.  tr.,  enirer  (dans). 

entering,  s. ,  entree,  i. 

enterprise,  s. ,  entreprite^  f. 

entrance,  s. ,  entree,  f. 

to  entrust,  v.  tr.  (— v>inct)iin{;  to 
Someone,  or  smukouc-  uitli  soine« 
thinji),  ionjier  (k\<\c\\.  aqqii.). 

to  envy,    v.    tr.,   envier  (q«|ch.  i 

qqn.). 

equal,  adj.,  ^gal. 

equally,  adv.,  /gu/ement. 

to     escape,     v.     intr.,    /ehapper; 

troiiver  tin  faux -fttyant  (63). 
especially,  adv.,  surtout. 
to  establish,  v.  tr.,  i'lahlir. 
establishment,  ^^dtaUiisement,  m. 
estate,  s.,  domaine^  m. ;  estates, 

tcrres,  f.  (36). 
to  esteem,  v.  tr.,  estimer. 


I,  adv.,  meme^  encore  (30). 

erening,  s. ,  soir^  m. ;  good  eyening, 
bonsoir. 

event,  s.,  iWnement,  m.  ;  at  all 
events,  en  tout  cas. 

ever,  adv.,  jamais ;  for  ever,  J 
jamais. 

every,  adj.,  chaqucy  tout  \  every- 
thing that  .  .  .,  tout  ce qui  .  .  .  ; 
in  every  direction,  en  (dans)  tons 
(.Vj  )  Sens ;  every  A&jytous/es jours. 

ever3rwhere,  ai\\.,partout. 

evident,  adj.,  <h'ident. 

evil,  adj.,  mauvais. 

to  exact,  V.  tr. ,  exiger, 

exactions,  s.  pi.,  exactions^  f.  pi. 

examination,  s. ,  e.itimcn,  m. 

to  exasperate  to  the  most  vindic* 
tive  excess,  c  ■'■■  '^-  "  '|<in.)  une 
soif  exaspcri'c  c. 

excellence,   s.,   ,  .    f.  ;   his 

excellence,  tout  ce  qutl  a  d' ex- 
cellent (66). 

except,  prep.,  homtis^  d  f  exception 
dc. 

exception,  s. ,  exception,  f. 

exchange,  s..  .    ';;//. r.  ni.  ;  //.v,  m. 

to  exchange,  v.  tr.,  ^ihant:er, 
troquer. 


/ 
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to  exclaim,  v.  intr.,  s'icritr, 

execution,  s.,  f.w'mtion,  f. 

executive,  aflj. ,  ^  i , ,  /////. 

to  exist,  V.  inir.,  fxiiter. 

to  expect  (something),  v.  tr.,  s'at- 

tendre  (,)  i/i/ik,). 
expedition,  s.,  expeditions  f. 
expense,  s.,  frais^  m.  pi.  ;  at  the 

expense  of,  aux  dt'/*ens  de. 
to  explain,  v.  tr.,  expliqufr. 
to  expose,  v.  ir.,  exposer. 
to  expreai,  v.  Ir.,  ex  primer. 
to  ext«nd,  V.  intr.,  iWtendre,  aller 

(lo). 
eye,  s.,  dnV,  m. ;  plural,  yeux. 

Face,  s. ,  visaffe^  m.  ;  fi.^re^  f. 

fact,  %.^/ai/,  m. 

to  fa.il  (someone),  mangu^r((l  qqn. ). 

fair,  :\.(\').,  juste. 

to  fall,  V.  intr.,  tomher\  to  fall  a- 

doing  something,    se    mettre    t) 

faire  (/(jeh.  ;   to   fall   ill,  tomber 

malade\   to  fall  upon    (    =    to 

attack),  se  Jeter  sur^  attaquer. 
faltering,  adj.,  d'faillant  (47). 
fame,  s. ,  reputation^  f. 
family,  s. ,  familU,  f. 
famous,  M  Ij. ,  Janieux. 
far,  adv.,   hin,  de  heaucoup   (56); 

as  far  as,  jusqiCen  (4). 
farmer,    s.,  fermier,  ni.  ;   cultiva- 

teur,  m.  (7). 
farther,  adv.,  ////j  /^/«. 
fashion,  s.,  mode,  f. 
fashionahle,  adj.,  ^>  la  mode. 
to  fasten,  v.  tr.,  at  lac  her. 
fate,  s.,  destin,  m.  ;  j^r/,  m. 
father,  s. ,  /r*r«r,  m. 
fatigrue,  s. ,  fatij^te,  f. 
favour,  s.,//nvMr,  f.  ;  in  favour  of, 

en  farceur  de. 
favourable,  mV).  , /iworai/e. 
fear,  s. ,  trainte,  f.  ;  for  fear  of,  de 

irainte  de. 
feast,  ^.f/estin^  m.  ;  banqtut,  m. 
feather,  s. ,  flume^  f. 
to  feed,  V.  tr.,  nourrir. 
to  feel,  V.  t  r. ,  sentir,  se  sentir,  ^ 
feeling,    s.,     entiment^    ra.  ; 'fine 

feeling,  </  . /.  atesse  dt  sentiment ^ 

sentiment i  d,  /i,'ats. 
Old  fellow,  s.,  boStbomme,  in.  (52). 


fertUe,  adj. ,  ferfiU.fieond, 
ferrenr,  $.,  fen'eur,  f. 
fWtlTal,  s. ,  >Mr  (m. )  dtpte, 
to  fetch  dowB  again,  v.  tr.,  fatrt 

redescendre. 
feudal,  adj.,/W<i/. 
feudality,  s../<'odaIite,  f. 

a  few,  adj.,  quelques. 

a  few  (of),  pron.,  qiulques-uns  (de) ; 

a  Few,  que/ques-uns  (59). 
field,  s.,  champs  m.  ;  amidst  the 

fields,  aux  champs. 
fifteenth,  atij.,  quinzicme. 
fifty,  adj. ,  cinquanle, 
fight,  s.,  combat y  m. 
to  fight,  V.  tr.,  Ar/Zi-r  (centre), 
figure,  s. ,  chiffre^  m. 
to  fill,  V.  tr. .  remplir. 
finance,  ^.,  finance ^  f. 
to  find,  V.  tr.,  trottver. 
fine,  adj.,  beau  ;  a  very  fine  child, 

un  bien  s^entil  enfant  (52). 
fire,y^w,  m.  ;  fireplace, yly^r,  m. 
firmly,  adv.  ./crmement. 
firmness,  ^.^fcrmete^  f. 
first,    adj.,   premier',    at  lint,  hs 

premiers  jours  (29),  dabord,  pour 

commencer,  les  premiers  tepnps. 
fisherman,  s. ,  picheur^  m. 
five,  adj.,  cinq. 
flag,  s.,  drapeaUy  m. 
flax,  s.,  ////,  m. 
fleet,  s.,Jlotte,  f. 
flesh,  s. ,  chair,  f. 
flint,  s..  pierre  (f.)  «)/•«. 
floor,  s. ,  plancher^  m. ;  on  the  floor, 

pi.xr  tcrre. 
flourishing,  adj.,  //<»rmim/. 
flower,  s./fieur^  i. 
flowery,  adj.,y/«/r/. 
fiute,  %.y  flute s  f. 
to  fiy,  V.  intr.,  i>oIer\  to  fly  open, 

s'ouvrir  tout  dun  coup. 
to  follow,  V.  tr.,  suirre\  v.  intr., 

s'ensuiTre,  rt'sulttr. 
fondness,  s.,  tendresse,  f. 
food,  s.,  nourriture^  f.  ;  vrvres,  m. 

fbot,  «.,/>/(/,  m. 

footman,  k.,  /aquais.  m. 

for,    |)rtp.,   /\'«r.   pendant y   depmis 

(10,  12):  <)  <iiMi^  <iSr(40). 
for,  conj.,  car. 
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foroo,  %,,  force t  (. 

foreign,  adj. ,  <f tranter. 

forest,  's,^  Jot  it,  f. 

to  forget,  V.  tr.,  oublUr, 

to  forgrive,  V.  tr.,/«in/i;i»w^r  (qqch. 

former,  mlj.,  prtmttr, 

the  former,  pnni.,  U  premier, 

formidable    (to),    adj.,  formidable 

to  forsake,  v.  ti.,  d^lai:$er^  ahan- 

donner. 
fortress,  s.^/orferesse^  f. 
fortunately,  adv. ,  par  l>onheur^  par 

ufi  heureux  hasarJ. 
to  foster,  V.  tr.,  eiti^endrer  (59). 
to  found,  V.  it.,  fonder. 
fountain,  <<.,/onfiiini-,  f. 

fox,  s. ,  r,n,ifi/,  in. 

fragment,  s,,y >(;.,• /«<///,  in. 

franc,  s.,frant-,  ni. 

fraud,  s.ffraitde,  f.  ;  superiherie^  f. 

free,  adj.,  lihre. 

frequent,  ^<i\).  ^  frequent . 

frequently,  a<lv. ,  sottrent. 

ftiend,  s.,  rtw/,  m. 

fright,  ^.,/nivt-iir,  f. 

to   frighten,   v.    tr.,  fiiire  f^nir  {!i 

(jiju. ) ;   to   be   fHghtened,  avoir 

peur. 
from,  prep.,  </<?,  d^s  (4). 
in  ftront  of,  dri'ant. 
frontier,  s. ,  front irre^  f.  ^ 
frugal,  .lilj.,  /Wf^'a/. 
fruit,  s.,Jruity  ni. 
ftiiltless,  adj.,  stc'Hle, 
fruit-tree,  s.,  arbre fruitier^  m. 
full,  adj., //<■/;/. 
furious,  adj.,y'Mr/VM.r. 
furniture,  s.,  meiib/es,  m.,  pi. 

To  gain  (friends),  v.   tr.,  se  fain 

(dts  amis). 
gallery,  s.,  jytj/erie,  f. 
galley,  s. ,  iraUrie,  f. 
gamekeeper,  s. ,  j^rde'chasse^  in. 
garden,  s.,firdin,  m. 
gardener,  s.,  ;\i></inier,  in. 
g^arret,  s.,  ,;<:.'■  /  /  ,  m. 
garrison,  s. ,  i^amiion,  f. 
gate,  s, ,  pprte^  f. 
to  gather,  v.  tr.,  recueillir^ 
general,  s.,  gHUrai^  m. 


general,  lul j. ,  pihUrat ;  M  a  | 

rule, 
generu  ordinairemeutt 

.^/w. /. .,..,     /e    plus     • '•■' 

(59). 
generous,  atlj. ,  i^t'n^reux. 
gentleman,  s. ,  tiuHnimr^  m.  ;  (^ 

noblcnKin),      i^enti.homme^      ni.  ; 

gentlemen,  ma^itun^  m.  pi. 

to  get,  V.  U.,  fretKifc  (42);  tO  get 

(someone)  to  bed,yi///v  i  cm  her 
i'/'/n.) ;  to  get  deep  (into),  pcn^- 
trer  JtiSi/u'aii  fond  (di)\  to  get 
in  (again),  remonler  (44) ;  to  get 
up,  se  lever. 

ghost,  s.,  revenan/tVa.  {^<))\fan- 
tome^  m.  (51). 

gigantic,  atij. ,  1,'ij^antesque. 

to  give,  V.  Ir.,  donnrr;  tO  give 
back,  rendre  ;  tO  glTO  way  (to), 
laiisi-r  passer. 

gladTJtrtjrr^w/^/// ;  T«ry  glad.  //>// 
aise. 

gladly,  adv.,  tvlontiers. 

glen,  s.— his  native  glens,  /n 
gorges  des  montaptcs  qui  fazuiicnt 
vtt  nattre  (46). 

glorious,  ^i\].y!^lorieu.x. 

glutton,  s.. ^i^loutouy  ni. 

to  gnaw,  V.  tr. ,  ronger. 

to  go,  v.  tr.,  alter \  to  gO  back, 
retoumer  ;  to  go  by  the  name  of, 
porter  le  ncm  de  ;  to  go  forth,  se 
melt  re  en  route  (47);  to  go  in, 
entrer ;  to  go  on,  matihtr  ;  to  go 
out,  sortir'y  to  go  round, yi/z/r  le 
tour  (44). 

Ood,  s.,  i>ieUy  m. 

gold,  s.,  or^  m.  (  =  made  of  gold), 
d'or. 

good,  adj.,  /'t?;/ ;  good-moming,  bon- 
jour. 

good-humoured,"'       ■'    •■v.iirf. 

government,  s..  ,  m. 

governor,  s.,^v//:.  .     . 

gowa,  s. ,  robe^  f. 

graceful,  adj . ,  graeieux ;  a  graceful 
thing,  seant  (66). 

graciously,  adv.,  dans  sa  toutebontf 
(00). 

granary,  .s.,  t^renier^  m. 

grass,  s.,  her  be  ^  f. 

to  grase,  v.  intr. ,  pattre. 
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greatlj,  iAs.^fort^  Ixatuoup, 

gTMtaaM,  s. ,  grandtur^  f. 

to  greet,  v.  tr.,  sourire  (<))  (45X 

gwy.  a'lj- .  C'vV ;  to  grow  grey  In  the 

■errice,  blamhir  sous  U  hiirmiis. 
grief,  &.,  douleur^  f. 
to  grieve,  v.  tr.,  affliger. 
ground,  s.,  lerre^    f,  ;  terrain^  m. 

(29) ;  to  the  ground,  h  tcrre  (23). 
group,  s. ,  j^ou/>f,  m. 
to   grow,   V.   intr.,  pousser\   (  =  to 

become)  dcvcnir\  to  grow  up, 

guard,    s,,   garde,     f.,  ;   guards, 

Xardfs,  m.  pi. 
to  gniard,  V.  ix.ygarder,  d'/endre. 
to  guess,  V.  tr.,  dcvintr. 
gniest,  s.,  hote^  m.  ;  inH/^,  m. 
to  guide,  V.  tr.,  guider. 
guilty,  adj.,  coupable, 
gun,  s.,  fusil y  m. 

aibit,  s.,  habitude,  f. 

hail,s.,^.V-r,  f. 

half,  s. ,  moiti^,  f. 

half,  adj.,  ^m/. 

haU,  s.,WA-,  f. 

hand,  s.,  main,  f. 

to  hand  (someone  something),  v. 

tr. ,  remettrc  {</</ih.  a  </(jn.). 
to  hang,  V.  tr.,  peudre. 
to  happen,  v.   intr.,   arriver,  ad- 

venir,  se  trouver. 
l**PPy»  adj.,  heureux. 
hard,  adj.,  dur,  rude. 
hardly,  adv.,  <>  peine,  tie  .  .  .  gu^re. 
hardy,  a<lj.,  robust e,  vigoureux. 
to  do  harm,  v. ,  faire  du  maL 
harvest,  s.,  moisson,/. 
hat,  s. ,  (hapeau,  m. 
to  hatch,  V.  intr.,  ^chre. 
hatchet,  s. ,  hachette,  f. 
to  hate,  V.  tr.,  hatr. 
haughty,  atlj. ,  fier,  hautain, 
to  have,  v.  tr.,  avoir. 
hawk,  5.,  ('penner,  ni.;  faucon,  m. 
iM,  pron.,  fV,  lui ;  he  who,  celMiqui. 
hMd.  s.,  AV/,  f. 
bMath.  s.  sanU,  f. 
IMAP,  K..  las,  m. 
hoar,  V.  \x.,  entendre. 
hotrt,  •.,  ATW/^,  in. 


/ 


s.,  ehaitur,  t 
,  %.,faieM,  m. 

heavy,  adj.,  /^i//y£ 

hectolitre,  s.,  hectolitre,  m. 

hedge,  s. ,  haie,  f. ;  over  the  hedge, 
en  fratuhiisant  la  haie  (47). 

height,  %.,  hauteur,  {. 

to  help,  V.  tr.,  aider. 

her,  pron.,  elle,  la;  ( =  to  her),  i$ti, 

her,  poss.  adi.,  san,  sa,  ses. 

here,  adv.,  tei;  here  is,  here  are, 
voiii. 

hermit,  s.,  ermite,  m. 

hey  !  intcrj.,  h/l 

hide,  s. ,  peau,  f. 

to  hide,  V.  tr.,  carher. 

hideous,  very  hideous,  adj.,  laid  i 
J  aire  peur. 

high,  adj.,  haul,  grand. 

highroad,  s. ,  grande  route,  grands- 
route,  f. 

hill,,s.,  colline,  f.     "  '  ' 

him,  pron.,  le,  lui  (  =  to  him),  lui, 

to  hinder,  v.  tr.,  emp^chtr. 

his,  poss.  adj.,  son,  sa,  ses. 

his,  poss.  pron.,  le  sien,  les  sienu 

historical,  adj.,  historique. 

history,  %.,histoire,  f. 

hive,  s.,  ruche,  f. 

to  hold,  V.  t  r. ,  conlcnir,  occuper ; 
and  (they)  still  held,  et  (/A)  con- 
tinuaient  i)  occuper  (50)  :  to  hold 
fast,  se  retenir  ;  to  hold  one's 
tongrue,  se  laire. 

hole,  s,,  trou,  m. 

holiday,  s,..  Jour de /fie,  m. 

hollow,  adj.,  creux. 

holy.  :ulj.,  saint. 

homage,  s.,  horn  mage,  m. 

at  home,  adv.,  <)  la  niaisou  ;  to  gO 
home,  rentrer  chez  soi ;  ren/rer 
dans  son  pjys  (42). 

honest,  adj.,  hcnntte,  sineert, 

honey,  s. ,  mid,  m. 

hope, s. .<' A v,j//,v,f. \espcir,m.  (24). 

to  hope,  V.  intr.,  esp'rer. 

hops,  s.,  /u'/t/'/on,  m. 

horn,  s.,  come,  f. 

hospitable,  adj.,  hospitaJier. 

hospital,  s.,  h,h''ital,  m. 

hostile,  atlj.,  hin/i/e. 

hotel,  s..  hi'lel,  nu 

hour,  s.,  heure,  f. 
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taOUM,  s.t  maison,  .;  (=  theatre), 
ji///(r,  f.  ;  House  Of  Common  I, 
Chatfihre  (its  Communa^  f,  ;  to, 
at,  the  house  of,  cfuz, 

how,  ail  v.,  cofnniinf^  tombien^  que^ 
<cntine  ;  how  many,  combien  d<. 

however,  adv.,<-^/Vw</<iw/,  toutejois^ 
f'ourfanl. 

however,  conj.,  qut/t/ue  .  .  .  qu^. 

human,  adj.,  humain. 

hundred,  ailj.,r^M/  (approximate), 
((ttiiune  (</^),  f. 

hunger,  ^.^fuim^  f. 

to  hurl,  V.  tr.,  lancer ^  f>ricipiter 

(12). 

to  htirt,  V.  Ir.,  /aire  {du)  mal 
(<>  (/y/i. ) ;  to  hurt  oneself,  se 
bUsser^  se  fat  re  (du)  mal. 

hymn,  s.,  i-han/^  m.  ;  (antique ^  m. 

hyperbolical,  adj,.  hyperbolique. 

I,  pron.,yV',  moi. 

idea,  s.,  /<//^,  f. 

idleness,  s.,  loisir^  ra. 

if,  conj.,  si. 

ill,  adj.,  malade. 

to  ima^ne,  v.  tr. ,  sUmas^ner  (50). 

immediately,  adv.,  jwr  /?  (hamp\ 

immediately  after,  aussitdt  aprh. 
immense,  a«lj.,  immense. 
to  import,  v.  tr.,  importer. 
importance,  s.,  impcrtaneey  f. 
important,  adj.,  important. 
importunity,  s.,  importunity^  f. 
impression,    s.,  impression,  f.  ;  to 

be  under  the  impression,  a7'oir 

r  impression. 
in,    prcj).,  danSf   en^  ii  ;  in  it,  in 

them,  y. 
inconvenient,  adj.,  mcu(ommode. 
to    increase,    v.    tr.,    autptienler^ 

accroi'/re. 
to  incriminate,  v.  tr.,  incriminer. 
indeed,    .idv.,    h    vrai  dire  (50); 

vrantteut ! 

independence,  s. ,  ind's ndanee,  I. 
to  indicate,  v.  tr.,  iniiL/uer, 
indiscreet,  adj.,  indiseret. 
to  indispose,  v.  tr.,  indisposer» 
individual,  s. ,  individu^  m. 
inexperienced,  adj.  ^sans  expfy-ienee. 
to  infect,  V.  tr.,  infeeter. 
inferior,  adj.,  inf^ieur. 


8.,  infid>!e,  m. 
influence,  s..  T. 

information  fion^  f.  ;  to 

lay  th>  on  t>eforA  some- 

one, .  .'.  dujait. 

inhabitau;,    .,   ..  ,.<////,  m. 
to  inherit,  v.  tr.,  lu'nter. 
initiation,  .s.,  iniiiunve,  (. 
to  injure,  v.   tr.,  nuire  (<>  qqn.), 

/aire  mal  (<i  qqn. ), 
inn,  s. ,  auberf^e,  /'.  ;  h'^lellerie,  f. 
innkeeper,  .s. ,  auher.^iJe,  n». 
inscription,  s.,  inurtption^  i. 
inside,  a<lv.,  //  i'int.neur. 
to  insist  (upon),  v.  ititr.,  tenir  (ii). 
instead  of,  prep. ,  au  lieu  de. 
instinct,  s. ,  instimt,  m. 
instructive,  a<lj.,  instru(ti/. 
instrument,  s.,  inttrument,  m. 
insurrection,  s.,  //. 
to  intend,   v.   tr. 

someone),  ^<i ;//;;. 

to   intend    (to  do    e( 

ai'oir  Pintention  {dejr 
intense,  adj.,  intense. 
intention,  .s. ,  intention,  f. 
intently,    adv.,  atlentivement  \   to 

read  Intently,   ?tre  absorb^  dans 

un  iivre. 
to  intercept,  v.  tr.,  arrfter. 
interest,  .«;.,  intiret^  m. 
to  interest,  v.  tr.,    int dresser. 
interesting,  adj.,  intth-essant. 
interior,  adj.,  intdrieur. 
to  interpose,  v.  intr.,  s' interposer. 
interval,    s. .   intit-i'alle,  ni.  ;  with 

decent  intervals,   //    in/if-.t.Ws 

dununi  espact's ;  interval  between 

the  acts,  entr'acte,  m. 
interview,  s.,  entrer'ue,  f. 
intimacy,  s. ,  intimitd,  f. 
intimation,  s.,  nouvelle,  f.  (46). 
into,  prcj).,  dans. 
to    introduce,    v.    tr.,    introduire 

((/</r/f.  or  qqn. ),  presenter  {qqn. ). 
invasion,  s.,  inzuxsion,  f. 
to  invite,    V.    tr.,    inr-iter  {qqn.   H 

qqeh.  •  or  ti/aire  qqeh.). 
irksome,  adj . ,  /astidieux. 
iron,  s.,/>r,  m.  ;  (=  of  iron),  defer. 
irresistible,  adj.,  irresistible. 
to  irritate,  v.  tr.,  irriter. 
irritable,  adj.,  irritable. 
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to  iioUto,  V.  tr.,  is9kr. 

to  luue  a  procUmatioa,  rendre 

ut$<  ordonuauie. 
it,  pron. ,  <Y,  iV,  elle^  /<■,  /a ;  In  It, 

y ;  of  It,  en. 
Its,  poss.  adj.,  w«,  M,  j^-j. 
itMlf,  refl.  pron.,  ie. 

Janoarj,  %,,Janvier^  m. 

Jew,  %.,JuiJ\  m. 

Jewelry,  s.,  bijouterie,  f.  :  hluiuv, 

m.  pi. 
Joke,  s.,  plaisanterie^  f. 
Joy,  %.Joie,i. 

JudiciouBly,  adv.,  (n>ec Juqement. 
to  Jump,  V.  iiUr. ,  satiter. 
Just,  o.i\\.,Jusfemtn/\    I  have  Juat 

(done   something),  y>  t//V;/f    ri^ 

{fane  (jt/c/t. ). 
Justice,  ^.,  justice^  f. 

Keep,  s. ,  donjon^  m. 

to  keep,  V.  tr. ,  garder;  etitretenir 

( I ) ;  they  kept  up  the  Christmas 

carol,  ils  tie  vianquaient  jamais 

de  chanter  des  twels, 
key,  s.,clef,  f. 
kick,  s. ,  cou/>  de  pied,  m. 
to  kill,  V.  tr.,  tuer^  /aire  mourir, 
kilometre,  s..  kihmilre,  m. 
kind,  adj. ,  bon. 
kind,  s, ,  esfHce^  f.  ;  of  all  kinds,  de 

toute  espt'ce. 
kindred,  adj.,  parent  \  of  kindred 

mind.i//// a  aveii/tjn.  une  eertaine 

affiniti'  d  esprit. 
king,  s. ,  r<7/,  m. 
kingdom,  s. ,  royaumet  m. 
kitchen,  ^..cuiune.i. 
knapsack,  s. ,  havresae^  m. 
knee,  '^.yi^enou^  ni.  ;  on  his  (their) 

knees,  h  gcuoux. 
knife,  s. ,  eouteau^  m. 
knight,  s. ,  ehei'alier,  m. 
to  knock,  V.  \nu ., /rapper. 
knot,   s.,    nand;    love  knots,    des 

Hens  (f  amour. 
to  know,  V.  tr.  ( =to  be  acquainted 

with  :  to  know  a  person,  a  place), 

eonnaitre ;  ( =:   to  have  leamt ; 

to    know  for   a   fact),  savoir\ 

(  -  to  recognise),  reaynnattre  (49) ; 

to   know  (his   ezceUenoei),    se 

rendre  ^amitier  at'd  (66). 


Laborious,  adj.,  labon'eux^  f^MtbU^ 
Jatigant. 

lady,  s. ,  damet  f. 

lake,  s.. /o^,  m. 

lamentalda,  adj.,  pitoyedtU^  lament- 
able. 

lamp,  s.,  lampe^  f. 

land,  s.,  terre,  i. 

landlady,  s. ,  hfitessey  f. ;  bourgeoiu^  f. 

large,  adj. ,  grand,  Jort  ( 55). 

last,  adj.,  dernier ;  at  last,  enfin. 

lastly,  adv.,  en/n. 

late,  adv. .  tard. 

lately,  adv.,  eUmih^ement^  depnis 
pen. 

latitude,  s.,  latitude,  f. 

the  latter,  pron. ,  u  dernier^  eetui-ei. 

to  lau^  (at),  V.  iiitr..  rire  {tU). 

laughte?,*  s. ,  rire^  tn. 

law,  s.,  Aji,  f. 

lazy,  adj.,  pares seux. 

lead,  s.yp/omb,  m. 

to  lead,  V.  Ir.,  mener.eonduire  ;  tO 
lead  back,  reeonduire. 

leader,  s.,  ehe/. 

leadership,  s.,  dircetion^  f. 

leaf,  %.,/euilU,  (. 

to  learn,  v.  tr.,  apprendre. 

leather,    s.,     rw/r,    m.  ; 
leather,  cnir  appr'tt'. 

to  leave,  v.  tr.,  laisser,  quitter, 
sortir  {de)  (34);  to  leave  alone, 
laisser  .  .  .  tranijuiiU,  ne  pas 
toucher  {a). 

left,  adj.,  gauche  \  to  the  left,  h 
gauche. 

leg.  ^.ijaf»bey  f. 

leisure,  s. ,  ioisir,  m. 

length,  s. ,  h'ti^-iiciir,  f. 

less,  avlj.,  vicinax. 

less,  adv. ,  tnoins. 

to  let,  V.  tr.,  laisser  \  to  let  oneself 
down,  eUscendre. 

letter,  ^.Jettre,  f. ;  letters (= litera- 
ture), iittt'rature,  f. 

levy,  s, ,  /rt'fV,  f. 

liberty,  s.,  //V.'/'.  f. 

library,  s., 

to  lie,  V.  inti.. 

life,  s.,  vie,  f. 

Ught,  adj.,  eiair ;  It  ii  Ught,  H/mi 
clair  (42). 

to  light,  V.  ir.,  ullnmtr. 
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like,  adv.,  <ommt-. 

to  like,  V.  ir,,  aittur,  I'ouloir. 

llkewiite,  I'lv.,  (///    /. 

limited,  a.ij.,  tf^:ttini. 

limpid,  a»lj.,  Iitu/>iii£^  <Uur. 

lip,  s.,  Arrif,  f . ;  underlip,   Lvre 

iiifi't  uiire. 
to  listen,  V.  inlr.,  «Vo///*r  (yyw. ). 
literary,  :ulj.,  litt&air^, 
little,  a<l)., /«///. 
little,  a<l  V. ,  /<"// ;  a  little,  un  /•en. 
to  live,  V.  tr.,  vivK ;  (  ^to  dwell*, 

dtfufunr;  to  live  in  (ft  pUce), 

hitbidr  {uH  endroit). 
liTinjT,  a<lj.,  viztin/. 
load,  s. ,  (hara^et  f. 
to  load,  V.  tr.,  charger, 
to  lodge,  V.  iiilr.,  /«>^vr. 
lodgings,  s,  pi.,  loj^tment^jv^  s. 
long,  a«l).,  lotti*^  prolan i^if. 
long,  adv.,  longtemps\  no  longer, 

//<^  .  .  .  //«j. 
look,  s.,  <//>,  m. 
to  look,  V.  iiiir.  (to  seem),  <i7wV 

i\ur  \  to  look,  to  look  at,  to  look 

upon,    rci^iirdcr,   contempler ;    to 

look  up  (to),  Icoer  Us yeux  (vers). 
lord,  s.,  sa[t:fitrur,  m. 
to  lose,  V.  ir.,  perdrc, 
loss,  s. ,  /'./-/<',  f. 
loudly,  adv.,  haul, 
love,  s.,  amour,  m.  ;  tcttdre$ii\  f. 
to  love,  V.  tr.,  aimer. 
lovely,  adj.,  beau. 
lover,  s.,  amant^  m.  ;  amateur,  m. 

(65). 
low,  .idj.,  has. 
lower,  adj.,  inft'rieur. 
luckily,  a<lv.,  henrcusement. 
luxuries,   s.    pi.,  plaisirs,    m.    pi. 


Mad,  a' !].,/;«  ;  to  get  mad,  dcvcnir 
j\m  de  iourc ;  to  be  mad,  avoir 
pirdu  lit  raii'ti ;  a  mad  dog  pro 
Clamation,  une  ordounantc  lontrc 
la  ra^r. 

magrlstrate,  s.,  majiislrat,  m. 

magnificent,  adj.,  ma^iini/i</ue,  su- 
pi-rhc. 

majesty,  s. ,  majesty,  f. 

majority,  s. ,  major it,f,  f. 


to  make,  v.  tr..  /airf\  (before  an 
M^eetive),  reudn ;  (  to  ap 
point),  »tommer\  to  make  away 
(with),  /*  d<>Jaire  (<//■), 

man,  s. ,  hommv,  ni.  ;  Old  man,  rvV/A 
lard.  III.  ;  man  of  war,  Tai  it.tu 
de  glut  re ^  biilimiHt  de  guerre,  m. 

mankind,  s.,  Us  hommes,  m.  pi. 
:,  s. ,  mani^re^  f. 
jra.  s.  pi.,  maurSf  f.  pi. 

many,  adj.,  beautoup  {de)^  bieii 
(</-r-j);  a  great  vaajvjT^eau^oup 
{ti^) ;  as  many,  autaut  (lir)',  so 
many,  tant  {d()\  the  sovereign 
Many,  la  joule  souveraine. 

March,  s.,  mars,  m, 

to  march,  v.  intr.,  mart  her. 

to  marry,  v.  tr.,  t'pouser-,  to  be 
married,  t'tre  marU. 

mass,  s. .  masse,  f.  ;  the  maaaee, 
les  masses. 

mass,  s.  (-  religious  service), 
messe,  f. 

to  massacre,  v.  tr.,  masscurer. 

master,  s.,  matt  re. 

mate,  s.,  eompagtum^  m.  ;  torn- 
pagtte.  f. 

materials,  s.  pi.,  meU^riaux^  vn. 
pl.  (65). 

matter,  s.,  matun-,  f.  ;  no  matter 

whom,  n  import t-  ,/iii. 

maxim,  s. ,  ma.xime,  f.  «• 

may,  v. ,  pouvoir  ( =  to  lie  able). 

May,  s.,  maiy  m. 

meadow,  s. ,  prairie,  f. 

mean,  adj.,  moyen ;  in  the  mean- 
time, I  e pendant. 

to  mean,  v.  inlr.,  vouhir  dire^ 
rouloir  (60). 

measure,  s.,  me  sure,  f. 

mediocre,  adj.,  mi'dioire. 

mediocrity,  s. ,  mt'dioerite,  f. 

to  meditate,  v.  tr.,  m/diter. 

to  meet,  v.  tr.,  rencontrer\  v. 
intr.,  se  rdunir^  s' assembler ^  se 
rcniontrer. 

meeting,  s.,  rhoiion,  f. 

to  melt,  V.  u.,/ondre. 

member,  s.,  membre,  m. 

to  mend,  v.  tr. ,  ranommoeier. 

mere,  a<Ij.,  simple^ 

merit,  s.,  mt'n'te,  m. 

marrlly,  adv. ,  gaitment. 
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I,  s, ,  ni^tai.  III. 
),  s.,  mezuiro^  m. 
MicbMlnua,  s.,  la  Saint- Miehel, 
middle,    s.,    milieu^    m.  ;    in  the 

middle,  au  tnilteu ;  the  middle 

Olau,  la  bourgtoiite. 
midnight,  s.,  minuit^  m. 
in  the  midst  of,   au  milieu  de. 
midsummer,  s.,  U  milieu  de  fi'f^, 

la  mi-^U. 
military,  adj. ,  mililaire. 
militia,  s.,  milicf,  {. 
million,  s.,  million f  m. 
mind,  s. ,  esprit^  m.  ;  souvenir^  ni.  ; 

m<fmoirey  f. 
minister,  s.  (of  state),  minisircy  m. ; 

(Of  religion), /vij/^//r,  m. 
miserable,  atlj.,  misi'rahle. 
misfortune,  s.,  malheur^  m. 
mist,  s.,  brumcy  f.  ;  brouillard^  m. 
mistake,  s.,  crreur,  f. 
to  mistake,  v.  intr.,  to  be  mis- 
taken, sc  I  romper. 
mistress,  s. ,  mallresse,  f. 
to  mistrust,  v.    tr.,  se   mi'fter  {de 

,/(/n. ) ;  se  d^fier  {de  <jqii. ). 
moat,  ^.,fossi\  m. 
modem,  adj.,  modernc,  in  modem 

times,  de  nos  Jours  (55),  dans  les 

temps  modcrues  (58). 
moment,  s. ,  instant ^  m.  ;  moment ^ 

m. ;  importance,  f. ;  for  a  moment. 

un  instant  (45) ;  to  be  of  little 

moment,  importer  pen. 
monarch,  s.,  monanjui.,  m. 
monarchy,  s.,  monarchic,  f. 
money,  s.,  anient,  m. 
monk,  s. ,  moine,  m. 
monotonous,  adj.,  monotone. 
month,  s.,  mois,  m. 
moon,  s.,  Inne,  f. 
moral,  adj.,  moral. 
to  moralise,  v.   intr. ,  /aire  de  la 

morale. 
more,  adv.,  plus,  davanta}^ ,  plus  tk. 
morning,  s. ,  matin ;  in  the  morning, 

(///  matin  (34). 
most,  adv.,  le  plus,  des  plus   (6); 

most  of,  la  pi u part  de. 
motive,  s.,  motif,  m. 
to  mount  on  hontbaok,  monter  ,;• 

mountain,  s. ,  montagne^  f. 


movement,  &.,  mour>ement ,  m. 

much,  adv.,  Af-i/M^tv/"  /•  ''*•.';  ao 
much.     /«////,     a:  'lent 

(63) ;  as  much,  a  ..  •  50). 

to  multiply,  V.  ir..  mttiitpiur. 

multitude,  s. ,  mult  it  ud,-,  f. 

to  mnrmor,  v.  tr. ,  murmurer. 

MvMalman,  s.,  musulmau,  m. 

must,  V.  ,/alloir,  dei'oir. 
to  mutter,  v.  tr.,  murmurer. 
mutually,  adv. ,  mutuellemeui, 
to  mossle,  v.  tr.,  museler, 
my,  pwis.  adj.,  mon^  ma^  mes. 


& ,  clou^  m. 

name,  s.,  nom,  m. 

narrative,  s. ,  r,*cit ;  in  a  brief  nar- 
rative, en  (/ ue It/ ues  paroles. 

narrow,  adj.,  resserr^ {}jb). 

nation,  s.,  nation,  f. 

national,  adj.,  na/iona/. 

native,  s.,  indij^ene,  m. 

"natural,  adj.,  naturel. 

naturally,  adv.,  naturellememt. 

nature,  s.,  nature,  f. 

naughty,  adj.,  vi^hani. 

naval,  adj. .  vuirinme ;  naval  forea. 
Jlotte,  f.  (55);  naval  officer,  offi- 
cier  de  marine. 

near,  adv.,/r<*j. 

near,  prep.,  pres  dSr,  aupres eU, 

nearly,  adv. ,  presifue,  prh  de. 

necessary,  adj.,  n^cessaire\  to  be 
necessary,  J'alloir, 

neck,  s. ,  cou,  m. 

to  need,  v.  tr.,  cnwr  btsoin  de, 

neighbour,  s.,  voisiu,  m. 

neighbourhood,  s.  ,x'oisinasy^  m. ;  «»• 
virons,  m.  pi.  ;  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood, tons  les  luiht rants  (54K 

neighbouring,  adj.,  roiun. 

neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  tti 
fun  ni  f autre  ',  neither  ,  nor, 
fit  .  .  .  ni  {ne), 

nett,  s.,  nid,  m. 

neutrality,  s.,  neuftu.i.\,  1. 

never,  adv.,  {ne) jAfnai^. 

nevertheless,  aiiv.,  nJanmoius. 

new,  adj.,  UiUtieau. 

Newfoundland     (dog),  '  •^- 

neure,  tn. 

newly,  adv.,  nk*uie!.\»ien:. 

newa,  s.,  mmntlU^  f. 
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newspaper,  s.  Joumal^  m.  \saz€lte^  f. 

next,  m\\,^  ^nhhaiii. 

night,  s.,  ttuit,  f. 

nig:litcap,  s.,  bonnet  de  $iuift  in, 

nineteenth,  a*!].,  dixiuiivi^me. 

no,  u<ij.,  /////,  aiiiHti^  pas  d£\   no 

one,  (hc)  /'crsoitfie. 
no,  ;i«lv.,  mm. 
nobility,  s.,  uohUsu^  f. 
noble,  adj.,  noble ^  de  vieilU  nobUisc 

nobleman,  s.,  myhU^  m. 

nobody,  pron.,  {tie)  pcrsontu^  in. 

none,  |>ron.,  aucun  \ne). 

nor,  cunj.,  ///'. 

north,  s. ,  //<'/(/,  m. 

north,  northern,  adj. ,  uptenirionaly 

(t'u  uord. 
not,  adv.,  w«r  .  .  .  yV«,  tie  .  .  ,  point; 

not  one,  /v»j  ««  .  .  .  ne. 
nothing,  pron.,  (//<•)  rien, 
to  notice,  v.  tr.,  rcmari/uery  iaper- 

.,.  ■,.//•(</<•  ./,/.//.). 
novelty,  s.,  it.:iauti\  f. 
now,  adv.,  muinUnant^   d^'iorniats 

(41).    . 
now,  conj.,  ^r;  £'A  ^/V/i/  (42). 
nowadays,  adv.,  de  nos Jours. 
niunber,  s.,  nomhe^  m. 
numerous,  adj.,  twmbrcux. 
nurse,  s.,  inftrmure^  f.  (48). 


Ola  I  int.,  //rf./  (49). 
obedience,  s.,  obi'tssancCy  f. 
to  obey,  v.  tr.,  obvir  (fi  qqn.). 
object,  s.,  objet^  m.;  (=goaI,  end), 

/>///,  m. 
to  oblige,    V.    tr.,   <'^'//;vr;  to  be 

obliged  to,  . . ;-  .    ./      (/. ,  devoir. 
to    observe,    v.    ir.,    t;//  /^.  -/.    -/  - 

<i> /*.-•//>. 
obstinate,  a<Ij.,  obstin^. 
to  obtain,  v.  tr.,  obtcnir. 
occasion,  s. ,  otcau'on,  f.  ;  to  take  oc- 

caslonC to 'l.ijj/  ///'<'. («z.v/<7;i(|)our). 
to  occupy,  V.  Ir.,  r',  ,,7Ar. 

it  occurs  to  me,  ;/  w»  vicnthfiiUe. 
odd,  adj. ,  sint^lier^ Hran^i^^bizarre. 
Of,  prt-p.,  de. 
Offensive,  adj.,  offensif. 
to  offer,  V.  tr.,  offrir, 
ofBce,  s.,  bureau^  m. 


r,  s. ,  i'jtti  itt  ^  in. 
often,  adv.,  iuuifut. 
ogre,  s,,  ogre^  m. 
old,  adj.,  r/Vwjr,  4f/  {dc),  (sfor' 

mcrly),  oim^iVm  ;  old  flUUI,  vuH- 

lardy  m. 
olive  (tree),  s.,  olivicr^  m. 
on,  prip.,  jwr,  ^/i. 
once,  adv.,  une/ois,  autrefois,  /  •  •<    , 

at  once,  imtn^iiinUmtH:,  lui  ^ilM. 
one,    adj.,     wm,     /'«//,     //«     jt-i*/ 

(59). 
one,  iiulcf.  pron.,  <»w,  /*<7/». 
only,  a<lv.,  ne  .  .  .  «/«<■,  sen  lenient; 

not  only,  //tv/  siu,\ ment. 
to  open,  V.  ir.,  iuivrir, 
open,  aiij.,  ott:;rf. 
opinion,  >. ,  o/^niion^  f. 
opportunity,    s.,    Oi,a.i\>n,    f.  ;    to 

take  the  opportunity  of,  profiler 

to  oppose,  V.  tr.,  opposer. 

opposition.  //,  f. 

oppression,  //,  f. 

opulence,  s. .       ..,  1. 

orange,  (ircr),  s.,    orange r^  m. 

orchard,  .s. .  Ti-rj^rr,  in. 

order,  s.,  ordre,  n».  ;  in  order  to, 
/\v//-,  n/in  de. 

ordinary,  adj.,  ordinahci  more 
than  ordinary  serious;  em  ore 
plus  sJrtiiix  </tit-  d/iabi/ude. 

organ,  s.,  o>\;iiiie,  m.  ;  (musical  in- 
slniincnl),  orgiir,  m. 

orphan,  s.,  orpluliiiy  m. 

ostensible,  adj.,  ostensthle. 

other,  adj.,  autre  ;  others,  d autre s 
(2). 

our,  j>«jss.  adj.,  not  re  ^  nos. 

out  of.  prep.,  hors  de. 

outrage,  ». ,  outrage^  m. 

outside  the  door,  dcvant  sa  parte 
(47). 

oven,  ?..yjour,  in. 

over,  prep.,  sur^  par-dessus. 

to  overhear,  v.  tr.,  entendre, 

to  overleap,  v.  ir.,  sautcr^  /ran- 
ch ir. 

to  owe,  V.  tr.,  dci>oir\  owing  to, 
ipthe  it. 

own.  :\.(\).y  propre. 

to  own,  V.  \x.^  possider, 

ox,  j», ,  Ihiuj,  m. 
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FM0,  %.,fi3s.  n\. 

to  iMkoe  up  and  down,  aJ/trtt  venir, 

/aire  its  tent  pai, 
pitek  (uf  hounds),  s.,  meule,  f. 
pagO  (at  court),  s.,  /Vi.c^,  m. 
paUoo,  %.^/^lais,  m. 
palm  (tree),  s.,  full m it r^  m. 
pamphlet,  %,^famphltly  m. 
pancake,  s.,  trtpt^  f. 
paper,  s. ,  paf>itr^  m. 
to  pardon,  v.  tr. ,  pardtmncr  (({({ch. 

i(jqn.). 
parent,  %,,  pareni^  m. 
pariah,  s. ,  paroisse^  f. ;  commutu^ 

r.  (7). 

part,  s.,  partie^  f. ;  (of  an  actor), 

rciU\  m. 
to  part,  V.  intr.,  st  s^parer. 
partly,  adv. ,  en  part  it ;  partly  open , 

entr^ourtrt. 
party,  %.^  parti ^  m. 
to  pass,  V.  intr.,  passer ;  (  =  to  take 

place),  se  passer  ;  to  pass  away, 

passer ;  to  pass  through,  passer 

par  (46) ;  to  pass  by,  passer  de- 

vanl  (47). 
passer-by,  s.j  passant,  m. 
pasture  grround,  s.,  pdturage^  m.; 

chamtt  111. 
path,  s.,  sender ^  m.  ;  chemin^  m.  ; 

route,  f.  (19). 
to  pave,  V.  U.,  paver. 
to     pay     (for     sonictliintj),    payer 

(q<ich. ) ;  to  pay  homage,  rendre 

homniaj:;;e. 
peace,  s. ,  paix^  f. 
peach,  s.  peche,  f. 
peasant,  s. ,  paysan,  m. 
the  peasantry,  s.,  /es  paysans. 
peculiar,  adj. ,  partieulier. 
people,  s.,  peupie,  m. ; ^r/zj,  m.  pi. ; 

mondt,  m.  (3) ;  personnages^  ni. 

pi.  (5'). 
to  people.  V.  tr.,  peupler. 
per,  prep., /a/-, /I>«r. 
I  perceive,  ^V  vois  bien  que  (49). 
to  perch,  v.  intr.,  se  pereher. 
to    perform,    v.,    s'an/uitter    (tic 

f<  met  i<  »ns ) ;  remp/ir  (11). 
perhaps,  ^i\\., ptutetre. 
period,  s.,  i'po</uet  f' 
to  perish,  v.  intr., /VriV. 
-^rishable,  adj.,  ffrissahie. 


Ifermanent    abode,    demeure    <//. 

Jinitive, 
permiasion,  s. ,  perMiiaiott,  i. 
to  penoente,  v.  tr.,  pers^tuttr. 
peraonaiTOi  ^  >  ptnonnage,  m. 
to   persuade  (s<imeonc   of   sitmc' 

ihin^),      persuader      (qqch.       a 

q«in.). 
perverse,  adj.,  pervers. 
philosopher,  s.,  philosopher  m. 
philosophy,  s. ,  philosophies  f. 
phrase,  s.,  phrase,  f. 
physician,  s.,  nit'dedn,  m. 
to  pick  up,  V.  tr.,  ramasser. 
picture,  % ,  tahltan,  m. ;  portrait,  m. 
piece,  s.,  morctau,  m. 
pijTt  s.  /Vrr,  m. 
pilgrim,  s. ,  pt'ltrin,  m. 
pilgrimage,  s. ,  p^crinage,  m. 
pillar,  s.,  colonfie^L 
piously,  2n\w.,  pieusement. 
pipe,  s.yji/re,  m. 
pit,  5. ,  parterre,  m. 
place,  s. ,  iieu,    m.  ;  endroit,  m. ; 

//(zr^,  f. 
to  place,  V.  tr. ,  installer  (50). 
plajgue,  s. ,  peste,  f. 
plain,  s. ,  plaine,  f. 
plan,  s. ,  plan,  m. 
to  plant,  V.  tr. ,  planter. 
play,  s.  (  =  dramatic  work),  j^^«/a<"//, 

m.  ;  piece,  f.  ;  totui'die,  f. 
to  play,  V.  tr.  and  intr.  joner. 
playhouse,  s. ,  thMtre,  m. 
plaything,  s.,Joutt,  m. 
to  plead,  \.,plaider, 
pleasant,     adj.,     etgrfeUtle^     donx 

(15)- 
to  please,  v.  tr.,  /aire  pieUsir  (a 

qcpi.);  plaire  (a  q<in.);  piMMd 

with,  saiis/ait  de. 
pleasure,  s. ,  plaisir,  m.  ;  gaief/,  f. 

(54). 
to  plough,  V.  tr.,  lahoHrtr. 
pocket,  s. ,  pothe,  f. 
poem,  p<\'ne,  m.  ;  po^sie,  f. 
poet,  s. ,  /.»<  .V,  m. 
to    point  (ai),    V.    intr.,    m0mtnr 

(qqch. )  di4  doigt ;  to  point  (to), 

designer  {ifV^. 
policy,  s. ,  p.\'itii/ue,  f. 
polite,  ad|.,  poli. 
political  vX],,  politique. 
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i,Ni  IJ 
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politic*,    s.    [A.,  /v/i/i,/tu,   f.  ;    in 
politics,  tn  maticrc  de  /vlititjuc 

poor,  .u\').^  /Httn'rc. 
popo,  s. ,  /<!/<■,  HI. 
popular,  ;ulj.,  /'o/'iiiitift-. 

population,  s.,  /^'/<a/,i//irn,  I. 

porcelain,  s. ,  /:•>.,. \:inc\  t.  ;  i-«'i 
|)«  >rccl;iin  \,  ,  )i  /."  ,  i,'ain€, 

port,  .s.,  /t''/,  111. 

portion,  s. ,  p.rttou^  f.  ;  parlU^  f.  ; 

/<;r<  f"//*-,  f.  ( I  o). 
position,  s.,  />oution,  i.  ;  position 

in  life,  position  sodaU^ 
to  possess,  V.  ir. ,  /\><.('(ier. 
possession,  s.,  /'<->u-  :~ivn,  f. 
possible,  a<lj.,  /oJ/V'/f. 
post,  s.,/<?yA,  in. 
poverty,  s. ,  /<///:7r//,  f. 
power,  s.,  f^uissame^  i.  ;  (  =  cxccu- 

li\L'  authority), /V//tw>,  tn. 
powerful,  a.lj. ',////>.<<;///'. 
practice,  s.,  /^tan./n,-,  f . 
to  praise,  v.  u.^jaire  I'l'logc  \  u  )■ 
to    pray,     v.    tr.,   prier\    pray! 

ilitts-tnoi  (51). 
to  preach,  v.  tr.,  prhhcr. 
preaching,  %., prMitation,  f. 
to  precede,  v.  Ir.,  prMder. 
precipitous,  adj.,  estarp^^  h pic. 
to  prefer,  v.  tr., //.'/<•><'/-. 
preference,  s.,   pntnt-iue,   f.  ;    to 

^ve    the    preference    for   this 

employment  .   .   .  above,    <///- 

plcycr  lie pti'fcriUcc  .   .   .  h. 
prehistoric,  vn\].,  pn'his/oriifue. 
prejudice,  •^.^  pr^ifniions^  f.  pi. 
to  prepare,   v.    tr,,  preparer  \    to 

prepare,  v.  intr. ,  j^/zc >/»>•/•(</). 

preponderant,  ad-     "    '        t^ 

present,  atlj.,  /-  lie 

present  time, 

at  present,  aujourd hut. 
to  present,  v.  tr.,  pn'senjer^  offrir 

(50).  ""^ 

to  press,  V.  u.^  pHer  (qqn.  de  fair*;, 

(|(  |ch ). ;  press  him  for  his  opinion, 

yinsi^tc  pour  i/tt'i!  mc  donnc  sen 

opinion. 
pretty,  a<lj.,y^//. 
to  prevent,  v.  tr.,  etnp^chcr. 
pride,  s. ,  Of  ^it, :'/,  m. 
priest,  s. ,  .'!  ::>i ,  m. 


prlmerai,   adj.,   «^  /turt  iincr'/rgs 

(54). 
prince,  s. ,  nionitnfur,  ni.  (55). 

;pal, . I. Ij. ,//.//  ifsi/ftlonii$iani. 
pie,       ,    ^'  :n^tj<r,  HI. 

.>nn$tr,  ni. 

private,    .kij  ,    pri:,' \    a    private- 
station,  /<!  T'/>  //  /.-r(-. 
.priYllege,  s.,  priviUi^e,  ni. 

to  prlTiU^,  V.  ir. ,  privili'^ier. 

to  proceed  (to),  v.  inir.,  sc  mettre 
en  deroir  (de). 

to  proclaim,  v.  tr.,  proehmer. 

to  produce,  v.  tr.,  protiuiie. 

to  profess,  v.  tr.,  proftsser\  to 
profess  homage,  profcr^cr  de 
f isiiiiie  ;  to  profess  oneself  a 
believer  (in),  ,i.i/'ar,r  ,>,:,■ ,  (,;■». 

professor,  s. ,//,/,  .J*///,  m. 

to  profit,  V.  inir., //.'///</. 

project,  s. ,  projel^  m. 

to  prolong,  v.  Xx.y  prohttf^er. 

to  promise,  v.  n      ' 
.i  (j<in.,  .i.|.|n. 

promptly,  ailv.,  ^ ,      

proper,  adv.,  vrai  (42)  ;  a  proper 
reason,  une  bonne  raison ;  a 
proper  thing,  com*enable  (66). 

property,  s.,  valcurs^  f.  pi.  (47). 

prophet,  s. ,  proph^te^  m. 

to  propose,  v.  tr.,  propostr  (.1 
((•ill.  dc  fairc  fjqch.). 

proprietor,  s.,  propri/taire,  m. 

to  prosecute,  v.  tr. ,  ponrsuivre. 

prospect,  s.,  ispoir,  m.  (37). 

to  protect,  V.  U.,  prott'^er. 

protection,  s., p>o/e,/ion,  f. 

to  prove.  V.  tr..  //<'//:r/. 

to  provide,  \.  u.,  foumir;  to  pro- 
vide for,  p,'itf7\>:r  a  ;  to  provide 

a  feast,  pripai  1  r  nn  ihin,/iiet . 

providence,  s.,  //.>:/,;',;.•, ..  f. 
province,  s., /'•at///. .,  f. 
provisions,  .s.  \\.y  provisions ^  f.  pi. ; 

T'/'r-rrf,  m.  pi. 
to  prowl,  V.  intr.,  /.W/T. 
to  prune,  \.  tr..  /,;;,/</•,  ^lafiuer. 
public,  s.,  pui'iii^  in. 
public,  ;mV}.  ,  pitbhV. 
publican,  s.,  calxire/ier^  ni. 
to  publish,  v.  tr.,/«*/fVr. 
to  pull,  V.  tr.,  //>rr. 
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to  puniBh,  V.   tr.,  /«///>,  chdtUr. 

parpoMly,  adv.,  h  cUsicin, 

to  porme,  v.  u.^pounuivre. 

to  posli,  V.  U.y  pcusser, 

to  put,  V.  ir.,  mcttre^poier\  to  put 

In,    V.    intr.,  inicrvenir  \  to  put 

back,    V.    ir.,  rcmeiirt\   to  put 

over  one's  shoulden,  cnJosscr\ 

1     to  put  up,  V.  tr.,  relci'er. 

\]|»l^tting,  s. ,  w/j^,  f. 

^9  puzzle,  V.  tr.,  embarrasscr  \  to 
be  puzzled,  Ctre  bien  embarrass^ 
(dc  fa  ire  qqch.). 

pyramid,  s.,  pyramide,  f. 

To  qualify,  v.  tr.,   qualifier. 

quality,  s. ,  qualiU^  f. 

quantity, s.,,/wa«/;Vc^,f. ;  aquantity 

of,  unc  _!;rande  quantity  de. 
to  quarrel,  v.  intr.,  se  qtureller. 
queen,  s.,  rd•/>/^r,  f. 
to  quell,  V.  U.,^louffer. 
to  quench,  v.  tr.,  tUancher. 
question,  s. ,  question^  f. 
quietly,  adv. ,  iranquilUmenl. 
quite,  adv.,  tout  a  fait  y  entii-rciiient, 

tout. 

To  raise,  v.  tr.,  lei'tr, never ^  reln'cr. 

to  ramble  in  one's  talk,  divaguer. 

rape  seed,  s. ,  colza^  m. 

rapidly,  adv. ,  rapidcment. 

rare,  adj. ,  rare. 

rarely,  adv.,  rarement, 

rascal,  s.,  coquin^  m.  ;  drdle^  m. 

rather,  aAw^  plutot. 

ravenous,  adj.,  vorace^  affeutU. 

to  reach,  v.  tr.,  atteindre, 

to  read,  v.  tr.,  lire. 

reader,  s.,  Icdeur^  m. 

rwuly  (K.),  adj.,/r«V(a). 

real,  adj.,  rt'el. 

really,  adj.,  Traiment. 

to  reap,  v.  tr.,  f am  her, 

rear,  s.,  arriire^  m. ;  in  the  rear, 

par  derrih^e, 
to  rear,  v.  tr.,  nourrir^i). 
reason,  s.,  raison,  f. 
to  recelre,  v.  tr  ,  reeevoir, 
reception,  s. ,  riUeption^  f. 
to  recollect*  v.  t  r. ,  se  rappeler. 
recommendation,  s.,  recommanda' 

tlOMt  f. 


to  recoTer,  v.  tr.  (  =  io  get  Lock), 
retouvrer^  rej;a^^er^  ravcir  (usoi 
only  in  the  infinitive). 

redaction,  s. ,  r/danion^  f. 

reform,  s.,  ri'forme^  i. 

refusal,  s.,  refus^  m. 

to  reftxse,  v.  tr.,  rejuser. 

regfime,  s.,  rtfgime^  m.     ^ 

region,  s.,  n'ji^ioft,  f. 

regularly,  adv.,  u'^ulH^remettt. 

reign,  s. ,  rej^ne^  m. 

to  reign,  v.  intr.,  n'i^mt. 

to  relate,  v.  tr.,  ratonier. 

relations,  s.  pi. ,  relations^  (.  pi. 

religious,  adj.,/'^//^'/V//.». 

religiously,  adv.,  reli^ieuiemeni, 

to  remain,  V.  intr.,  rester^  demeurer, 

remark,  s.,  obiervation^  f. 

remarkable,  a<lj.,  remarquable. 

remarkably  stroncr,  plus  fortes  qu* 
jamais  (64). 

rembte,  adj.,  reeuh',  ,!loi^i/ ($^). 

to  render,  v.  tr.,  rendre ;  to  render 
oneself,  se  faire, 

to  renew  one's  attention,  dnmerde 
twuveau  (d  ({(jch. )  toute  son  atten- 
tion, 

rent,  s.,  layer ^  m,. 

to  reorganise,  v.  tr.,  riorganiscr. 

to  repeat,  v.  tr.,  r/p^ter. 

to  reply,  v.  tr,,  /.?  ■    '         '\''jmr. 

representative,  s.,  ',  m. 

to  reproach,  v.  tr.,  /.^ ^  i'|ch. 

ri(l(in.). 

reputation,  s.,  reputations  f. 

to  require,  %.  u,yejcisery  demantier. 

to     resemble,    v.     ir.,     ressembler 

to  reside,  v.  intr.,  ri'sider, 

resistance,  s.,  r^sistanee^  f. 

to  resolve,  v.  intr.,  risoudrt  (de 

faire  <j(jch.). 
respect,  s.,  respett^  m. 
to  respect,  v.  tr.,  respecter, 
respectfully,  adv. ,  respeitueusement. 
respective,  adj.,  fr<,v.///'. 
responsible,  adj.,  / 
reipoBrihllity,  s.,  •  ',  f. 

rest,  s. ,  r0?/,  nu  :  v     ;idcr), 

resfe^  ni. 
restaurant,  s.,  restaurant ^  \\\. 
restitution,  &,  restitution^  f. 
reiolt,  &.,  riiultait  m. 
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to  result,  V.  inlr.,  rJsuUer. 

to    retain,     v.     tr.,    ^anhty    ton- 

to  retire,  v.  iiur.,  rau/rgr  {^$). 

retreat,  s.,  retnuie^  f. 

return,  s.,  retour^  m, 

Lo  return,  v.  ir.,  rcndrt ;  v.  inlr. 
(  — lo  jjt)  lack),  rctourner\  (-to 
come  back),  rcienir;  s'cn  n- 
/our tier  (25)  ;  to  return  home, 
reuirtr  (hez  sot. 

revenne,  s.,  rct>ciiu,  m. 

to  reverence,  v.  ir.,  rH'c'nr^  v^tu'/er. 

reverend,  adj.,  rnf^rtnd^  v^n4rabU^ 

review,  s. ,  rcvuc^  f. 

revolt,  s.,  iouU'vemcut ,  m   •  in^w. 

rtitioHy  f. 
rich,  adj.,  riche. 
to  rid  oneself  (of),  to  get  rid  (ui), 

sc  tii'/aite  (tie). 
to  ride  (into),  v. ,  entrer  {^dans)  (45). 
right,  s.,  droits  m. 
right,  ailj.,  jmtc ;  thats  right !  a 

la  bonne  heurc  ! :  to  the  right,  <; 

drtyite. 
to  ring,  V.  irUr.,  sonner. 
ringleader,  s.,  ihij\  m. 
to  ripen,  v.  inlr.,  murir. 
to  rise,    v.   inlr.,  monter^  s'ilever^ 

u  dresser  ( 1 1 )  ;    tO  rise    up   (of 

si«irks),ya/7//r(43). 
rival,  s.,  r/rw/,  m. 
river,  ^.^Jlcuve^  ni. 
road,  s.,  route ^  f.  ;  chemin^  m. 
robber,  s.,  volcur^  m. 
robe,  s.,  robes ,  f.  pi.  ;  robe^  f. 
rock,  s.,  roihcr^  m. 
to  rock,  V.  intr.,  osciller. 
rog^e,  s.,  eoquin^  m.  ;  <//i'.. ,   i...  ; 

nn'Si'rable,  m. 
roof,  s. ,  toi/j  m.  ;  under  the  roof, 

sous  Us  toits^  SOUS  les  eombUs. 
room,    s.,    ikanibre,   f.  ;    saile^   f.  ; 

f>u\ey  f. ;  iiihinet,  m.  (53);  private 

room,  itthinrf,  m. 

rope,  s. ,  lonUy  f. 

round,  prep.,  autour  de  ;  all  round, 

tout  autour  dt. 
royal,  adj.,  royal  \  his  royal  master, 

le  roi  son  mattte. 
royalty,  s. ,  royaut^^  f. 
rude  ages,  t^Oi^ues  primitives. 


ruin,  s.,  mine,  f.  ;  to  go  to  niiB, 

lourir  I'l  la  rutue. 

rule,  S.,  rt\t;U,  i. 

to  rule  (over),  v.  U.^^uvemer. 

to  nm,  V.  inlr.,  eouhr;  to  nm 
away,  s'en/uir,  se  sattver,  picndu 
la  juite :  to  make  (them)  run 
away,  (/«rj)  tuettre  en  Juite ;  to 
run  up,  monler. 

rural,  m\\  ,  rural. 

to  rush,  V.  intr.,  s^lanccr^  ufrici- 
piter. 

Sabre,  s.,  stU>re^  m. 

sad,  adj.,  Irisle. 

safe,  adj.,  stir. 

safely,   adv.,    sans    accieUnt^    sans 

tn( ombre,  sain  et  sauf. 
safety,  ^.^sttrete^  f. ;  security,  f.  (60). 
sailor,  s.,  fuarin,  m. 
sale,  s.,  rente,  (. 
sally,  s.,  saillie,  f. 
salt,  s.,  sel,  m. 
same,  adj.,  nume\  all  the  same, 

af'nidant  ( I ). 
sanctuary,  s.,  samluaire,  m.  ;  r<- 

Ju:;e,  m. 
to  get  sane    again,   rceoitvrtr  la 

raiion. 
satisfaction,  s.,  seUis/eution,  f. 
to  satisfy,  v.  tr.,  apaiser  (16). 
savage,  s.,  sauvage,  m. 
to  say,  V.  tr.,  dire,  affirtncr  (49). 
scabbard,  s. ,  f'ourreau,  ni. 
scarce,   scarcely,  adv.,    a   peitu% 

scarce  anything,  presquc  rien. 
scene,  s. ,  sane,  f. 
scholar,  s.,  t'eolier,  m. 
school,  s.,  I'lole,  f. 
schoolboy,  s.,  I'colier,  m. 
schoolfellow,  s.,  camarade,  m. 
scout,  s. ,  iitaireur,  m. 
sea,  s. ,  m^r,  f.  ;  sea-shore,  rivages, 

m.  pi. 
seal,  s.,  ceuhel,  m.  ;  seeau,  m. 
search,  s. ,  redurche,  f.  ;  in  search 

of,  /}  /</  reehcrcht  <U 
to    search,  v.   intr.,  fotuller  {u$te 

/.v//.-)(26). 
season,  s.,  ,'/<0<fu,-,  f.  (55). 
seasoned  with  humanity,  bienttil- 

Ian/. 
to  teat,  v.  It.  ^ /aire  asseoir. 
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adj.,  second, 
Mcretaire,  s.,  secn'iaire,  m. 
MCretly,  adv.,  secr^tement. 
to  Me,  V.  Ir.,  %s>ir^  af^rnn'oir  \  to 
■M  affain,  rcvoir ;  he  can  hardly 

■M,  /■/>'  tv//  J  /V/>i<r. 
to  seek,  v.  tr.,  chfrcher. 
tOSMin,  V.  \x\\.x.^sembler\  paraitn, 
to  seise,  V.   ir.,  saisir\  conqiUrir 

(56). 
seldom,  adv.,  rarement, 
to  select,  V.  tr.,  choiu'r. 
■elf -love,  s. ,  amour-propre ^  m. 
to  send,  V.  tr.,  ettvoyer\  to  send 

Kmij^ji^ttvoycr. 
aense,  s.,  scns^  m. 
sensible,  adj.,  //fm  <i!f  /J<?w  sens. 
sentence,  s. /phrase,  f.  ;  (=  judicial 

sentence),  sentence,  f. 
sententious,  adj.,  scnlencieux, 
to  separate,  v.  tr.,  st'parer,  ^ 
separation,  s.,  si'paration,  m. 
sepulchre,  s.,  sc'pulcre,  m. 
serf,  s. ,  serf,  m. 
serious,  adj.,  st'n'etix. 
servant,  s.,  domestique,  m.  and  f.  ; 

servitcttr  {xd),  m. 
to  serve,  v.   tr.,  servir;  to  serve 

the  table,  sen<ir  A  table. 
service,  s. ,  service,  m. 
to  set,  V.  intr.,  j^  /-^mA^-r  (56) ;  to 

set  at  liberty,  v.  tr.,   re  mire  ia 

liber  I  i  {a  qt/n.)',  to  set  oneself 

right,  revenir  de  son  erreur, 
settlement,  s. ,  eolonie,  f. 
several,  adj.,  plusieurs,  pi. 
severe,  adj.,  rigoureux. 
severely,  adv.,  st'7<'ercmcnt. 
shade,  shadow,  s.,  ombre,  f.  ;  in  the 

shade,  in  the  shadow,  <)  fom'hr.-. 
to  shake,  v.  tr.,  secouer. 
shame,  s.,  honte,  f. 
share,  s. ,  part,  f. 

to  share  (in),  v.  'mix.,  part iciper  (a). 
X,s.,gerbe,{, 
%.,  stable,  f. 
Sheep,  s.,         '   •  re\. 
shell,  s.,  I). 

shepherd,     .  .  m. 

■hip,  s.,  Tnisseau,  m,  ;  naj'ire,  m.  ; 

bdtiment  d«  guerre,  ni. 

8.,  boutit/ne,  f.  ;  manpusin,  n». 
.  I.,  rit/i^Y,  in.  ;  fJ/*-,  f.  (55). 


to  shont  oat,  v.  tr.,  crier. 

to  show,  V.  tr.,  Miontrer,/atre  voir. 

Shrovetide,  s.,  .Mardigras,  m. 

shrub,  &.,  arhuiie,  m. 

to  shrug  one's  sboolden,  hamser 

let  ^paulei. 
Side,  s.,  <<'/.,  m.  ;  on  thisiUto,  <&  c< 

c6U ;  at  the  side  of,  a  c5t^  de. 
■ide-W«lk,  s.,  troltoir^  m. 
■logo,  s.,  si^f^,  m. 
sight,  s. ,  spectacle,  m.  ;  vtu^  L 
sign,  s. ,  sijpic,  m. 
to  sign,  V.  tr.,  sitpter. 
silence,  s.,  silence,  nu 
silver,  s.,  ardent,  m.  ;  (= of  silver), 

d'arj^ent. 
simple,  adj.,  sinipU. 
simplicity,  s.,  simplicity,  i. 
since,  con]., pit isque. 
to  sing,  V.  tr. ,  chanter. 
single,  adj.,  seal. 
singular,  adj.,  singulier. 
sir,  s.,  monsieur,  m. 
sire,  s.,  sire,  m. 
to  sit,  V.  tr.,  ^tre  as  sis ;  to  sit  down, 

s'asseoir;    to    sit    through    the 

night,  passer  la  nuit  {^). 
situate,  adj.,  situ<f. 
situation,    s.,  situation,   f.  ;  posi^ 

Hon,  f. 
sixty,  adj.,  soixante. 
siae,  s. ,  grandeur,  f. 
slain,  s.  pi.,  victimes,  t  pi. 
slave,  s.,  esclave,  m. 
to  sleep,  V.  intr. ,  dormir. 
a  sleepless  night,  une  nuit  blanch* 

(4S). 
the  slightest,  adj.,  le  motnJre. 
slowly,  adv.,  lentement. 
small,  adj.,/V/i'/. 
smile,  s. ,  sourire,  m. 
to  smile,  V.  intr.,  sounre. 
so,    adv.    (=so    much),    taut,    si, 

aussi ;  so  that,  de  iorte  que,  de 

manicre  que. 
social,  adj.,  social. 
society,  s. ,  jtv  /«'//,  f. 
sofa .  s. ,  can<ip%',  nu 
soil,  s.,  sol,  m. 
soldier,  .s. ,  soldcU,  n». 
solemnity,  ».,  solennitc,  f.  ;    with 

much  solemnity,  fort  soUniuJk- 

mcnt. 
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to  be   BOlleltoas    for  ■omethlnsr. 

ai'oir  tjiji  ft.  <}  luttr. 
solitary ,  adj. ,  solitaire. 
solitude,  s.,  soli/Miie^  f. 
some,  adj.,  quelque^  tjuelqtus\  dn, 

di  /<;,  dfi. 

some,    pron.,    hs    um  .  .  .  ,    les 

aufrcs,  ;/uf.\/i4fs$4ns^  en. 
something,    pron.,    qtielque    (hose^ 

in. ;  something  else,  autre  ehou^ 

m. 
sometimes,  adv.,  quelquefois. 
son,  s. .  ///i,  m. 
soon,   adv.,   fiieitffit  \   as  soon  as, 

di's  que,  iiNisifiU  que, 

sorry,  adj.,  j.'iihi!\    to  be    sorry 

(for   doin^i  .s«»melhing),  resetter 

{ifat'oirjait  aqch. ). 
sort,  s.,  sorte^  i. 
sound,  s.,  son^  m. 
soundly,  .idv,,  // 
sovereign,  s.  .m.i  ;.;/. 

sovereignty,  s.,  j. ,  f. 

space,  s. ,  c-ifHue^  m. 

to  spare,  v.  tr.,  ^partpter. 

spark,  s.,  I'limelle^  f. 

to   speak,  v.    intr.,  parler\   so  to 

speak,  pour  ainsi  dire. 
species,  s.,  e%Pi'ie^  f. 
speech,  s.,  latigage^  m.  ;  h  don  de 

la  parole. 
speedily,  adv.,  de  sit$t  (37). 
to    spend,    V.     tr.,    dt'penser\    to 

spend  the  night,  passer  la  uuil. 
spiritual,  .idj.,  spirit uel. 
splendid,  adj.,  mapiijique, 
splendour,  s.,  splendeury  f. 
to  split,  V.  Xr.,/eudre. 
spoil,  s.,  butin^  m. 
spot,  s.  ( =  place),  p/aee,  f.  (2S). 
spring,     s.,     print cmps^     m.  ;     in 

Spring,  au  prinfemps. 
square,  s.  (  =  pul)lic  stjuare), //a<-^. 

square,  adj.,  earrt'. 

squire,  s.,  /cuyer^  m. 

stable,  s.,  ^lurte^  (. 

staff,  s.,  ^tat-major^  m. 

stage,  s.,  sc^ne^  f. 

stair,  s.,  escalier,  m.  ;  stairs,  esea- 

Iters,  I'taxes^  m.  pi.  (45). 
Staircase,   s.,   e scalier^   m.  ;    back 

staircase,  esealier  de  sen>iee. 


to  stand  (near),  v.  imr.,  se  trotrver 

(aupr^s  de)  (40;  ;  to  Stand  op,  st 

Icier. 
Standing,  adj.,  eUbout^  adv. 
to  stare,  v.  intr.,  ou:  > 
to  ttanre,  v.  intr.,  /// 
•Ut«,  s. ,  //rf/,  ni.  ;  sta •.  :  a- 

tion,  pi-'iitu'ti  hii! 

States •  General, /...  >. 

stationary,  adj.,  stattoHttmte. 
to  stay,  V.  intr.,  rtster. 
steadily,  .id v.,  (Tun peu  eusur/. 
steep,  ail).  ^  esear/^. 
step,  s.,  pas,  m. 

to  step  down,  v.  intr.,  deseendrg. 
still,  adv.,  emore,  tou jours. 
to  sting,  v.  \x.^  piquer. 
Stock,  %.,  J'omls,  m.   (6$);  seuehe, 

f. ;  to  come  from  the  stock  of, 

ft  re  de  la  souche  de. 
stone,  s.^pierre^  f.  ;  (=  stone  cif  a 

fruit),  tio^aut  »"• 
to  stoop,  V.  intr.,  se  baisser. 
to  stop,  v.  intr.,  s^arreler. 
stove,  s. ,  poile,  ni. 
stranger,  s  ,  ^t ranger ^  m. 
straw,  s. ,  pailie,  f. 
stream,    s.,    ruisseau,    m.  ;    eours 

d'eau,   m.  ;    a  stream  bed,   mh 

ruisseau  <}  see. 
street,  s.,  rue,  f. 

to  stretch  out,  v.  u.^i'teudre. ^ 

to  stride  down,  v.  \utTTf=ylZ2dui>e. 
to  strike,  v.  u.,j tapper  \  to  strike 

lire,  battre  le  briquet ;  to  Strike 

In,  V.  intr.,  se  tncler  h  la  conirt- 

sat  ion  (52). 
string,  s. ,  (ordon,  m. 
to    strive,   V.    intr.,   s'efforeer   (de 

/litre  qqch,). 
Strong,  adj.,  >r/,  frappaift  (35^  ; 

a  strong  proof,  une  prem^  irre- 
futable. 
slant,  s.,  d-marche,  f.  ;  allure,  f. 
Study,  s,.,<ftude,  f.  ;  his  Chief  study, 

son  sujet  cC etudes  principal, 
to  study,  V.  tr.,  itudter. 
subject,  s.,  sujety  m. 
success,  s.,  stuth^  m.  %  fortune,  f. 

(40). 
succession,  <«.,  suite ^  f. 
such,  pton.,  tel. 
suddenly,  adv. ,  soudam,  lat:  ,1 .  oup. 
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to  suffer,  V.  tr.  and  intr.,  souffrir. 
fufferlng,  s.,  soufframe^  f. 
to  BUfflce,  V.  intr.,  sujffire  (</). 
mcar,  s. ,  tutrt^  m. 
TOltan,  s.,  iullan^  m. 
sum,  s.,  somme,  f. 
ton,  s.,  soUil^  m. 
Sniiday,  s. ,  dimantht^  m. 
superfluity,  s. ,  superflu^  m. 
superiority,  s. ,  su/k'riorif^,  f. 
superstitious,  adj.,  supentitieux. 
superstitiously,  adv. ,  suptntitietise- 

merit. 
to  support,  V.  tr.,  supporter. 
to  suppose,  V.  tr.,  supposer. 
supreme,  adj.,  sans  rt'va/ {$$). 
sure,  adj.,  shr. 
surface,  s.,  surface^  f. 
to  surpass,  v.  tr.,  surpasser;  cL'- 

passer. 
surprising,  adj.,  surprenant. 
to    surround,    v.    tr.,    environner^ 

ent outcry  en'i<elopper. 
to-  survive,    v.    tr.,    sun<h*re    (a 

qqn.). 

to  «|M>ect»  V.  tr.,  sou/%onner. 
to  ^pLain.  V.  tr.,  soutenir. 
to  swallow,  V.  tr.,  avaler, 
sweet,  s.,  honhotty  m. 
to  swim,  V.  intr.,  nager. 
sympathy,  s.,  sympathie,  f. 
system,   s.,    systeme,    m.  ;    rt'^ime, 
m.  (lo). 

Table,  s.,  fab/e,  f. ;  gambling  table, 
(af>/e  dejeu. 

tabor,  s.,  tambouring  m. 

tail,  s.,  queue,  f. 

to  take,  V.  xx.y prendre  ;  (  =  to  lead, 
to  drive),  mener,  eon du ire ;  to 
take  away,  emporier ;  to  take  off, 
Cter\  to  take  out  ^  of),  prendre 
{dans)  (43) ;  to  take  place,  sc 
passer  \  to  take  one's  post,  se 
poster. 

talent,  s.,  talent ,  m. 

to  talk,  V.  intr., /or/fr,  causer. 

tall,  :ulj.,  f>rand. 

task,  s.,  Af^A^,  f. 

taste,  s.,  A'^'^^  m* 

tax,  s, ,  impAtf  m. 

tea,  s.,  M/,  m.  ;  tea-cap,  tasse  <) 
/V(r.). 


tO.taad^  V.   tr.,   enseigner  {qqck. 

h  qqn.t  H  qqn.  hfaire  qqik.). 
tear,  s.,  iarnte^  f. 
to  tear,  v.  ir.,  amuJUr  (qqek.  it 

qqn.). 
to  tell,    V.     tr.,    dire,    apprtmdr* 

{i/</ih.  A  qqn.). 
temper,  s.,  temperament^  m. 
temperance,  s.,  so&ri^t^,  f. 
temperate,  adj.,  temp^ri. 
tempest,  s.,  tempfte^  f. 
temple,  s. ,  temple^  m. 
temporary,  adj.,  temporaire. 
temptation,  s.,  tentation,  (. 
tendency,  s.,  tendatue,  f. 
tender.  a<lj.,  tendre. 
tenet,  s.,  doctrine^  f. 
terrace,  s.,  terras  se,  f. 
territory,  s.,  territoire,  m. 
testimony,  s.,  t^moignage,  m. 
than,  c<<nj.,  jt//^,  d!f. 
to  thank,  v.  tr.,  remerder  \  thank 

you,  vterd. 
that,  adj.,  r^. 
that,    dcm.  pron.,  ce,  ee/a,   ceJui  \ 

that  is,  voilh  (13). 
that,  relat.  pron.,  qui,  que. 
that,  conj. ,  que. 
the,  def.  art.,  /f,  /a,  /«. 
theatre,  s.,  thMtre,  m.  ;  to  go  to 

the  theatre,  ailer  au  spectacle. 
theft,  s. ,  vol. ,  m. 
their,  poss.  adj.,  /fwr,  /«/rjr. 
them,  pron.,  eu.x.  Its  ;  themselves, 

sCy  eux-mi'fnes. 
then,  adv.,  a/orj.  ensuite, puis, 
then,  conj.,  (i^wr. 
there,  adv.,  /<),  ^ ;  there  Is  (are), 

il  y  a. 
thereby,  adv., /<ir/«K 
therefore,  adv.,  done. 
these,  dcm.  adj.,  ces. 
these,  dcm.  pron.,  ceux-ci. 
they,  jKTs.  pron.,  lA,  ^//rx,  etex. 
thick,  adj.,  //a/j. 
thief,  s. ,  voleur^  m. 
thigh,  s. ,  cuisscs  f. 
thing,    s.,   rA*j#,   f.  ;    <»<V'^    »».  ; 

(=^l)cinti),  <Vrr,  m.  (92). 
to  think,  V.  U.ypenser,  somgcr^^) ; 

(iVT'/M«*r  (50) :  trom-er  (5a), 
third,  adj.,  troiiihne. 
third,  s.  (=  third  i>art),  /i/rx,  m. 
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thirst. «.,  w//,  f. 

thli,  ticm.  adj.,  r£. 

thU,  dcm.  pron.,  «ri,  (eluiui. 

thorny,  adj. ,  /pintux, 

thoee,  dem.  adj.,  ces,^ 

thOM,  dcm.  prun.,  cetix-lti. 

though,  c<»nj.,  ijuoique^  bien  que  \- 
aa  though,  iomme  si.  / 

thought,  s.,/''    '■  < 

a  thousand,  ;  thousands 

(of),  </«•>• //. 

to  threaten,  v.  u. ,  itutuucr. 

threefold,  adj.,  triple. 

through,  prep.,  <)  iravers,  far^ 
pcmiiinf  (58). 

throughout,  prep.,  <)  trailers ; 
throughout  the  world,  dans  U 
tnottde  enlitrr. 

to  throw,  V.  ir. ,  Jeter, 

thus,  adv.,  ains$. 

tie,  s. ,  lien,  m. 

to  tie,  V.  tr. ,  atttufur. 

till,  prep.,/«/^«'«),  <i  (I). 

till,  conj.,ywA</«'(>  ee  que. 

to  till,  V.  tr.,  (ultiver. 

time,  s,,  temps,  m.  ;  ifpoque,  f.  '.y'^/V, 
f. ;  In  time,  <i  temps ;  at  all  times, 
de  tons  temps  ;  at  the  time,  sur  U 
moment  \  at  the  same  time,  en 
mtme  temps ;  in  their  best  times, 
aux  mfilleures  ^pd/ues  (59)  ;  In 
old  times,  dans  r antiquity  ;  It  is 
a  long  time  since,  ily  a  lonq- 
temps  qtte  .  .   .  ne. 

tinder-box,  s.,  briquet,  m. 

to  tire,  V.  u.,f(Uiguer. 

title,  s.,  titre,  m. 

to,  prep.,  <),  pour,  jusqu\). 

tobacco,  s.,  tabac,  m. 

to-day,  adv.,  aujounfhui. 

to  tolerate,  v.  ir.,  toU'rer. 

tomb,  s.,  tombeau,  m. 

to-morrow,  adv.,  demain. 

tone,  s.,  ton,  m.  ;  voix,  f.  ;  tone  of 
mind,  4tat  d esprit. 

tooth,  s. ,  dent,  t. 

top,  s. ,  sommet,  m.  ;  fatte,  m. 

to  toss  up,  V.  ir.,  relever  (44). 

touching,  .1(1  j.,  touchant. 

towards,  prep.,  vers,  ducSt^  de. 

town,  s.,  ville,  f. 

tract,  s.,  ^t endue,  f.  ;  espaee,  ni. 

trade,  s. ,  commerce,  m. 


tradasman. 


m.  ( 


n/ji^'Oiiant,  m. 
trading,  s.,  commerce,  m. 
tragedy,  s. ,  tra_iicdie,  (. 
tranquil,  adj.,  tranquille, 
transaction.     %.,    transcution,    t  f 

r"      *  ransactions,  les  affeu'ra 

Ir..— .1 — ,  ^.,  transition,  f. 

to  translate,  v.  tr.,  traduire  \  on 

translating  Homer,  tur  Fart  ds 

traduire  Ilomcre. 
translator,  s. ,  traducteur,  m. 
to  transmit,  v.  tr.,  transmettre. 
travel,  v.,  voya'^e,  m. 
treasure,  ^.,tr^sor,  m.  ;  or,  m.  (46). 
treasury,  s.,  trisor,  m. 
to  treat,  v.  ir.,  trailer,   [arbuste,  m. 
tree,  s. ,    arbre,  ni. ;    little  tree, 
to  tremble,  v.  inlr.,  trembler. 
trial,  s.,    /prcuve,   f.  ;  (^judicial 

tri.1l),  protts,  m.  ;  mist  en  juf^- 

TKcul  ( f. ).    {hommes  aiptem's  ( 55). 
troop,  troupe,  f.  ;  excellent  troops, 
trophy,  s. ,  trophic,  m. 
trouble,  s.,  peine,  t 
true,  adj.,  vrai,  v&itable,  sit^^. 
to  trust,  V.  tr.,  se  fier  (,/  qqf^m 
truth,  s.,  v^riti,  I.  ;  to  speak  the 

truth,  dire  la  v^rit/. 
trouser-pockets,   les  pochts  de  sa 

culotle. 
turn,  s. ,  tottr,  m. 
to  turn,  V.   tr.,  toumer  ;   to  turn 

one's  horse's  head,  toumer  bride ; 

to    turn  out,    v.    intr.,   about  ir 

(60);  to  turn  out  of,  v.    intr., 

quitter  (43). 
twine,  ^.,  ficelle,  f. 
to  twist,  V.  tr.,  tordre. 
tyrant,  s.,  tyran,  m. 

Uncommon,  adj.,  rare. 

to  be  unconscious  of  his  preMBoe, 
n  avoir  aucune  id<!e  de  sa  presence. 

under,  prep.,  sous. 

imderground,  adv. ,  dans  le  sous-sol. 

to  understand,  v.  tr. ,  comfrendre, 
eu.'tndre. 

to  undertake,  v.  tr.,  entreprendre. 

undisturbed  ;  his  bed  was  undis- 
turbed, son  lit  n* avail  fus  m 
d^Jat!. 
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vadoabttdly,  adv. ,  sans  eontredit. 
nndalAtlag,  adj. ,  tucidenU, 
unequal,  adj.,  iif<Vd/. 
ungrateftil,  adj.,  imp^. 
to  unite,  v.  tr.,  rt'uuir, 
universal,  adj.,  uniwrsti, 
unknown,  iidj.,  in,.<unu. 
unlucky,  a<ij.,  ma!,  r.cotttreux  {/^o). 
unoccupied,  ;nlj.,  iuoaup^. 
unpunished,  a<lj.,  impufti. 
unsociable,  adj.,/*-//  soiiabU. 
until,  c<>nj.,/wjy«'/i  fi  guc. 
unvarjring,  adj.,  immuable. 
to  be  up,  t'tre  levJ. 
upkeep,  s. ,  entretien^  m. 
upper,  adj.,  sttpi'rieur. 
upward,  adv.,  en  Fair, 
to  use,  V.  tr.,  se  servir  {de). 
useful,  adj.,  utile. 
to  usher  in,  v.  it.  ^ /aire  entrer. 
usual,      adj.,       ordinaire  ^       chose 

habiiueUe      (40)  ;       (-usually), 
»^   dhalulude^  d ordinaire. 
Utility,  s.,  ulilil^,  i. 
to  utter  (cries),  f^owacr  {des  cris) ; 

to  utter  a  remark,  /aire    une 

obscn<ation. 

Vain,  adj.,  vain. 

Valentine     morning,     s.,     la     St 

I  'aUnlin. 
valet,  s.,  valet,  m. 
valley,  s.,  vall^c^  f. 
valuable,  ad].y  />rMetfx. 
to   value,    v.    tr.,    attachcr   de    la 

7'alcur  (.1  qqch. )  (66)  ;  estimer  la 

7'al<'ur  (tie  ({(job.). 
to  vanquish,  v.  tr.,  vaincre. 
to  vary,  v.  inlr. ,  i>arier. 
vase,  s.,  -i-ase^  m. 
vegetables,    s.    pi.,    l^^^tnti<,    m. 

pl.  ' 

vegetation,  s.,  vt\qi'taiiony  \. 
vehemence,  s,,  vi'hi'menif,  f. 
version,  s. ,  version^  f.  ;  traduction^  f. 
very,  atlj.,  nittne. 
very,  adv., /«;/-/,  bien^  tris, 
veteran,  s.,  r-.'.'.'rafi,  m. 

victim,  s. ,  T  ;.  :/"/,■,  f. 
victor,  s.,  7iiin./nrnr,  ni. 
victorious,  adj..  i^ittorieux. 
vigilance,  s.,  vigilance^  f. 
vigorous,  adj.,  xngourtux. 


▼illAge,  s.,  riVAt^,  m.  ;  tlMTtllaf* 
ehnrch,  r/j^tite  du  village  \  a 
village    chureh,    une   //lite   de 

Tine,  s.,  -igne^  f.  [village. 

violence,  .s.,  violence,  f. 

Tlrtne.  s.,  vertu.  f. 

Tirtuoos,  adj.,  vertueux. 

▼iiit,  s.,  visite,  f. 

to  visit,  V.  tr.,  7'isiter, 

To  wag,  V.  tr.,  remuer. 

to  wage,  V.  tr.,  livrer  (5). 

to  wake,  v.  tr.,  H^ilUr  \  v.  inlr., 

s'&i'cilUr. 
to    walk,    V.    intr.,    marcher  \    to 

walk  about,  se  promener. 
wall,  s.,  mur.  111.  ;  muraille^  f. 
want,  s.,  manqttr,  ni. 
to  want,  V.  tr.,  vonloir^  dJiirer^/al' 

loir  (q<jch.  a  qqn.),  tnan^fuer  (de), 
war,  s.,  ^/<'rr^,  f.  ;  lu/te,  f.  (5) ;  at 

war,  en  guerre. 
wares,    s.    pl.,    marchandiset    f.  ; 

dcfVi't's,  i.  pl. 
warfare,  s. ,  t^uerre^  f. 
to  warm  oneself,  sc  r/chauffer. 
warmly,  adv.,  chaudcment, 
warrior,  s. ,  guerrier^  m. 
to  waste,  V.  tr.,  /V-r/Z/y  (14). 
watch,  s.,  montre^  f. 
to  watch,  V.  xx.^veiller  (sur  qqch.) ; 

V.  \ntx7^veiller. 
water,  s.,  <•«//,  f. 
to  water,  v.  tr.,  arroser,  haigner. 
way,  s. ,  chemin^  m.  ;  in  his  way, 

h  sa/a(on. 
we,  pron.,  nous. 
weak,  adj.,/a/^.    • 
wealth,  s.,  ricXesse,  f. 
weapon,  s. ,  <irw<',  f. 
week,  s.,  setnaine^  f. 
weight,  s.y/oids^  m. 
well,  s. ,  ///i/J,  m. 
well,  adv.,  /iiWi. 

well !  inlerj.,  allons !  (44,  QI,  61). 
what,  pron. ,  guoi\  ( =  which), «  y wi, 

what,  adj.,  quel, 

whatever,  adj.,  quelaue  .  ,  .  que. 

wheat,  s.,  bh\  in.  \  jroment^  m. 

when,  adv.,  quand. 

when,  con  i. ,  lorsque^  qutrnd^  qm*{  1 8). 

where,  adv.,  ow. 
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whether,  conj.,  si. 

wlilch,  pron.,  /t^u^/,  qui,  gttex  In 

which,  oit :  of  which,  ihnt, 
while,  s. ,  Uinfs,  m. 
while,   whilst,  conj.,   f^endattt  qut, 

t.uiAis    (/Hi- ;    one    while,    </    //// 

m<;wr ///  (50) ;  a  little  while  aRer, 

utt  instant  a^rh  (50). 
whlakers,  s.  pi.  ,/<nvr//,  m.  pi. 
to  whlaper  In  the  —x.dire  a  roreilU. 
white,  adj.,  hiatii. 
who,  whom,  pron. .  qui,  que. 
whoever,  pri>n. ,  *////.  .'//.///r. 
whole,  :nlj.,  tout,  tutii  r,  tout  cnticr  ; 

the  whole  population,  VensemhU 

di'  la  /H>/-iihition  (5S). 
whOM,  inter,  pron.,  Je  qui. 
whose,  rt'lat.  pron  ,  dont. 
why,  adv.,  /i'//r./ //(>/. 
why  !  irUt-rj. ,  nuiis  ! 
widow,  s.,  iruii!,  f. 

to  wield,  V.  tr.,  exarer, 

wife,  ^.y/eniwe,  f. 

windqw,  s.,/'w<Vr(f,  f. 

to  wipe,  V.  tr.,  essuycr, 

wise,  aiij.,  tage. 

wish,  s.,  d^sir^  m. 

to  wish,  V.  tr.,  dt'sirer  vouhir. 

wit,  s.,  r$f>rit,  m.  ;  to  show  one's 

wit,  Jaire  prftn'c  if  esprit  (54). 
witch,  s.  iordire,  f. 
with,  prep.,  mrr,  de  (k:z. 
to  withdraw,  v.  tr.,  ret  iter;  v.  intr., 

sc-  tit  iter. 
within,  prep.,  datts,  (ttintMettrde. 
within,  adr.,  a  Pintcneur. 
without,  prep.,  sam. 
without,  conj.,  saus  que. 
wolf,  s.,  loup,  ni. 
wonder,  s.,  prodi^^e,  m. 
wont,  s.,  eoutume,  f.  ;  as  was  his 

wont,  selott  sa  coutume. 


word,  n.,  wK'/,  III.;  /.7»i»/r-,  f. 

work,  s.,  tiaiail,  in.',  011:  la^,  in.; 

«7/./r,  f.  (14). 
to  work,  V.  intr.,  trai-aiiUr, 
workinf  man,  workman, ».  .^v  •  •  - 

ni. 
workshop,  s.,  atelier^  in. 
world,  &..  monde,  m. 
worm,  5.,  rvr,  m. 
worse,  a<Iv.,//i. 
to  be  worth,  vahir. 
to    wrest    from    the    gnwp    of. 

art  ai her  (Ls  inaim  de. 
wretched,  adj.,  miiCtaMe. 
to  write,  v.  tr.,  derive. 
to  be  wrong,  aii>ir  tort. 

Taid,     s.,    eour,    {.    (  s=  unit    of 

measure);  may  l)c  tr       '  ■    '  'y 

m?tre,  m.,  when  e\ 

monts  arc  not  given  (.i .  ...  .,^   . 
year,  s.,  au,  m. ;  annee,  i. 
yearly,  .idj.,  annuel. 
yearly,  adv.,  annueHement. 
yes,  ;idv.,  <w/. 
yesterday,  a<lv.,  hier. 
yet,  adv.,  euiore. 
yet,  Conj.,  ( e pendant,  pour tant. 
to  yield,  V.  intr.,  ^/eirr  (.1  qqn.);  v. 

tr.,  /;7//r///r(55). 
you,  pron.,  7«mj  ;  used  indefinitely, 

on. 
young  (of  an  animal), /V/»/x,  m.  pi. 
young,  adj.,y>//;/^. 
youngest  (son),  eadet,  m. 
yours,  pron.,  le  7vV/r. 
youth,     S. ,    aiioliiiinf,     in.  :     it  tin/- 

homme,  ni 

Zigsag,  -s. ,  c4'^;v.  "»•  ;  to  run  in 

zigzags,  cottrir  en  tij;za^. 
zone,  s.,  stW,  f. 


vnrAr»rT..ARV  or^  propfr  names 


Abyssinia,  Aoyssinic,  i. 
Adrian,  Adri,n,  m. 
Africa,  Ajrique,  f. 
America,  Amt'riqtie,  f. 
Antioch,  ^ «//.),  //, ,  f. 


Asia,  --/./i,  f. 
Athens,  Atkcnes,  f. 
Atlantic,  Atlantiqiii , 
Attica,  Attique,  f. 
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BaiteroMa,  Barbfrousse^  m. 
BeUlum,  Belgigue,  f. 

Bosphorus,  le  J<cs' h.--rf^  m. 
Brittany,  Ihctartu  ,  f. 
Buonaparte,  l>ona/,ir/,-,  m. 


r,  C/sar^  m. 
Cairo,  /e  Caire. 
Carthage,  Carthage^  f. 
Channel,  la  Matuhe. 
Charlemagne,  Charlemagne^  m. 
Cheopa.  Clho/^Sy  m. 
Christ,  Ic  Christ, 

Damascus,  Damas,  m. 
Diomede,  Diomt'Je^  m. 
Dutch,  Jlollandaisy  m. 

East  Indies,  Jndes  Orientales. 
East    India  Company,    Compagttie 

des  ludis  Orientales. 
Egypt,  Rgyplc^  f. 
England,  AngleterrCt  f. 
Ephialtes,  Ephialte. 
Europe,  Europe^  f. 

Flanders,  Flandre^  f. 

France,  France,  f. 

Francho  Comt^,  Framhe-Comti',  f. 

Frederick,  Frt'dhic,  m. 

French,  Fran^ais^  m. 

George,  Georges^  m. 

Germany,  Allemagne^  f. 

Great  Britain,  /a  Grande  Bretagnr,  f. 

Greek,  O/w,  m. 

Greece,  oVtV^,  f. 

Holland,  Hollander  f. 
Homer,  Homere^  m. 

nud,  ///o^^,  f. 
India,  /<■/  Indes,  f.  pi. 

Italy,  //«//>,  f. 

SwvMltm.  Jerusalem t  f. 

Laoedjsmonian,  laccWmonien,    m. 
Ltonidas,  l.onidas,  ni. 
LlTOnia,  Livonie^  f. 


Loire,  /o/V^-,  f. 
X^ndon,  l^netreSf  m. 

ManoillM.  Marseille,  f 
KadlterranMU^  M/diUrran/f,  f. 

MWCicaa  Saa.  JA-r  ^«  Atesique, 
Mexico,  ^fexique,  m. 
The  Milanese,  /^  Alilanais. 

Netherlands,  Pays-Bos,  m.  pL 
Newfoundland,  /^  i5a«<:  a^  7>rf». 

Nic»a,  Nic.'e,  f. 
Normandy,  Nomtandiey  f. 

Parma,  Parme^  f. 
Persia,  Perse^  f, 
Persian,  Persan^  m. 
Peter,  I'ierre,  m. 
Philip,  Philippe,  m. 
Picardy,  Picardie^  f. 
Portugal,  Portugal,  m. 
Provence,  Provence,  f. 
Pylades,  P)'lad£^  m. 

Rhine,  /'Am,  m. 
Richard,  Pic  hardy  m. 
Roman,  Komain,  m. 
Roussillon,  Koussillon^  xsl 
Russia,  Rnssie,  f. 

Saxony,  Arjr<r,  f. 

Scottish,  F.cossais. 

Scotland,  A  ^n^v,  f. 

Siberia,  AV  ,//>,  f. 

The  Two  Sicilies,  les  deux  SiaVes,  f. 

Soissons,  Siyissons. 

Spain,  Fspagtu,  f. 

Spartan,  Spurtiatc,  m. 

Sweden,  Sucde^  f. 

Theban,  Thi'bain,  m. 
Thermopylae,  /r^  Vhermo/yleSf  f. 
Thespian,  Jhespien,  m. 
Turkey,  Turquie^  f. 
Turk,  ///rr,  m. 
Toacany,  Toscane,  f. 

Virfinia,  Virginie,  f. 

William,  Gui/lattitUt  m. 


HINTS  AND  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE 

TRANSLATION  OF  EXTRACTS 

IN   SECTION    III 


LXVII 


JOUBERT — 1 


P^rigord. 

Small  meana. 

A  large  family. 

I  make  my  own  way. 

To  manage  (a  school). 

Address. 

To  give  up  something. 

To  spend  time  in  hard  study. 

To  try  one's  fortune. 

Tempting. 

A  young  man  of  letters. 

To  become  intimate  with. 


Ix  Pi'rigord. 
Peu  lU  ressourcfs. 
Uhc  nombrfusc  Jamille. 
Je  faii  man  chemin  lout  seui, 
Diriger. 
Saxwr-faire. 
Penotucr  h  qqck. 
Paster  U  Umps  ik   approfondir  set 

Hudes. 
Tenter  fort  uru. 
Altrayant. 

Un  d(hiUatit  dam  let  /eft res. 
Seller  d'amili^  avec. 


LXVII  I 
JOUBERT— 2 


Between  .  .  .  and. 

To  admit  plenty  of  light. 

To  think  ill  of. 

A  complete  Voltaire. 

All  which  is  most  attractive. 

All  which  is  most  promising. 

To  miss  a  name. 

To  become  acquainted  with. 


En  partie  h  .  ,  .  et  en  partie  i. 
Laisser    entrer    en    ahondance    la 

lumi^re. 
Armr  mauraise  opinion  de. 
Une  Mition  complete  de  /  'ollaire. 
Tout  ce  quily  a  de  plus  atlrayemt. 
Tout  ce  qui  promet   le  plus 

PaiYnir, 
Kemarquer  t absence  de  qqn, 
Faire  la  eonnaissatue  de. 


Especially  as. 

The  papers. 

It  is  my  opinion  that. 


LXIX 
On  the  American*  War 

D'autant  plus  que* 
I^s  gazettes. 

A  mon  az'is. 
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To  grain  adranta^et. 

]>e8lgii. 

To  advise  somebody  that  .  .  . 

More  certainly  advantaceoos. 

His  march  .  .  .  is  allowed  to  hare 

been  .  .  . 
I  look  upon. 
To  outlast. 
UnnaturaL 
To  involve  in. 
The  opposite  scale. 


Kcmpcrtfr  {Us  suech, 
-  Diplomatic  ;  fclitique  ;  farti  f^ris. 

Ponner  h  entendre  <)  yy/i.  y// 

ly un  mnxnta^e  plus  iur. 

I 'on   s'aiiorJe  i   rteonnattre   duui 

sa  mat  I  he  .  .  . 
/  /lie  .  .  . 

J  jn^temps  que. 

t:...    - ire. 

Kntratner  a. 

/^plateau  oppose de  la  balatue. 


LXX 


LiFK  IN  TUP.  Country— I 


I  do  not  fail  to  answer  yours. 

To  direct  a  letter  to  Twickenliam. 

To  neglect  them. 

A  dairy  house. 

To  join. 

A  long  mile. 

Part  of  the  walls  is  still  remaining. 

Vacant  ground. 

To  fit  up. 

To  strew. 

Branches. 

Basins  of  earthenware. 


Je  ne  manque-pas  de  r/pomdre  i  ws 

lettres. 
Melt  re  stir  une  let t  re  Padresu  de 

Twickenham. 
N^gli^er  de  les  faire  suivre. 
Une  laiterie. 
AtJ-e  tout  a  aM^  de. 
Un  bon  quart  tfheure  de  marehe. 
Une  par  tic  des  murs  est  encore  tie  bout. 
Terrain. 
Installer. 
Cou7>rir. 
Brancha^s. 
Poteries  dargile. 


LXXI 


Life  in  tiik  Country— 2 


My  manner  of  life. 

Weeder  women. 

To  take  a  turn  among. 

It  is  a  very  large  enquiry. 

To  prosper. 

My  bees  are  doubled. 

Without  accidents. 

In  two  years'  time. 

To  indulge  in  a  pleasure. 

To  sleep. 

A  priest. 

One  evening  .  .  .  the    next 

the  third. 
To  go  on  the  water. 
The  fishery. 
Barge. 


Afon  genre  de  vie, 

Arrachetises  ttkerbe. 

Fiiitc  It  lour  de. 

Cc  n'fst  pits  une  petite  affaire, 

R/ussir  h  souhait, 

Ix  nombre  de  mes  abeilles  a  double, 

Sauf  vit'sax'enture. 

D'ui  deux  ans. 

St-  /•<  rmettre  un  plaisir. 

J-\i!'  I-  un  somme, 

l',i  abb^. 

U    soir,    tantfit  .   .   .  tantfii  .  . 

tantfit  enfin. 
Faire  une  promenade  en  hateam* 
I.ei  droits  de  pt\ke. 
Barque  dapfarat. 
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LXXII 
Description  of  an  Italian  Palace 


Every  way 
To  ramble. 
I  am  far  dlstaut  from  the  date  . 

To  it. 

Take  it  altogether. 

On  account  of. 

To  be  esteemed  one  of  the  belt. 

In  regard  to. 


De  louUi  Ui  mani^res. 
Voyager. 
J'ai  /ait  bun  du  ihtmm  tUpuis  la 

date  .  .  . 
/  Wr  y  panrnir. 
A  tout  prcttdre. 
A  cause  de. 
Passer  />our  un  dcs  nuilUurs. 


LXXIIi 

MisGivi.NGs  OF  Robinson  Crusoe 


To  roll  In  my  mind. 
To  be  very  thankful. 
To  be  so  happy  as  not  to  be  there- 
abouts. 
To  search  farther  for  someone. 
To  perish  from  mere  want. 
Banished  all  my  religious  hope. 

That  former  confidence. 

Such  wonderful  experience  as. 
That  would  not  sow. 
One  year. 

To  have  two  years'  com  before- 
hand. 
I  might  not  perish. 


^agiter  dans  mon  esprit. 
Ktntinier  la  Proi'ideMee. 
Avoir  la  chatue  de  tie  pas  ft  re  dans 

U  xvisiuage. 
Se  melt  re  a  la  retherche  de  OifU. 
JVrir  (tout)  simplement  de  Jaim. 
Bannit   de   chez    tnoi   tout    espoir 

religieux. 
La  eon  fiance  que  favais  mis*  jus- 

qu'iei. 
Ixs  prcinrs  cxtraordinaires  qtu. 
Qui  tneni/'i'ihait  de  senier. 
D'anni'e  en  annt'e. 
S  approvisionner  de  bU  pour  deux 

ans. 
Je  ne  dusse  pas  p^rir. 


LXXIV 
lEscuE  OF  Friday— I 


I  see  plainly. 

Or  he  could  be  taken  there. 

Escaping. 

The  tide  is  up. 

To  plunge  in. 

To  land  and  run. 

To  look  at  the  others. 

It  was  very  well  for  him  in  the  end. 

It  now  came  very  warmly  upon 
my  thoughts,  and  indeed,  irre- 
sistibly. 

Now  is  the  time  to. 


II  est  fy'ident  que. 

Sous  peine  (Tftre  pris. 

En/uite. 

Cest  mar^e  haute. 

Piquer  une  ttUe. 

Atterrir  de  Mom<eau,  et  se  remettre  «i 

eourir. 
A'ri^ardfr /aire  les  autres. 
C\'!ait  ,i-  i/ft'i/iirtii/  de  wieuxti/aire. 
II  me  Vint    a/ors  une  pens^   qui 

iimposa  h  mon  esprit  sans  que  j* 

pusse  y  rf sister. 
VoceasioH  est  belie  de. 
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I  am  called  by  Providence  to. 
With  all  poeaible  ezpedlUon. 
I  crossed  toward. 


La  Previdem<t  mf^rdtmM*  tU, 
Eh  t0ttU  kAle. 
Je  ionttnuai  d  tiu  airier  vers. 


LXXV 
Rescuk  of  Friday — 3 


At  once. 

With  the  stock  of  my  piece. 

As  if  he  had  been  frighted. 

He  was  fitting  it  to  shoot  at  me. 

Fallen  and  killed. 

Noise. 

To  stand  stock  still 

StUl  to  fly. 

To  come  on. 

To  come  a  little  forward. 

To  beckon  to  someone. 

Acknowledgment  for. 


Scudain. 

D'un  (oup  tU  crosse, 

Cotnme  prii  de  f^ur. 

II  sapf>rftait  h  tircr  sur  moi. 

Etendui  h  Urre  €t  morli. 

Dt'tonaiion. 

Ktiler  chu^  au  sol. 

Keprendrc  lafuiU, 

Se  dinger  vers  mot. 

Fain  i^udques  pas  en  avatU, 

ApptUr  gi/n.  du  geste, 

Gratitttde  dc  ce  que. 


LXXVI 
Giant  Despair — i 


Lighting  under. 

Walking  up  and  down  in  his  fields. 

Hopeful. 

Grim  and  surly. 

To  trample  underfoot. 

I  have  but  little  to  say. 

Drove  them  before  him. 

Nasty  and  stinking  to  the  spirits  of. 

I  ask  how  they  are  doing. 

In  evil  case. 

To  be  brought  into  this  distress. 


Ayattt  trouv^. 

Faisattt  le  tour  dc  son  domaitu, 
Bon  Espoir, 
Bottrru  et  mtna^ttnt. 
Fouler  du  pied. 
Je  ne  sais  guere  que  dire. 
I^s  Jit  marcher  dezsxnt  lui. 
Dont    la    saleti  <i   Fodeur   /Hid* 

souieraient  le  earur  de. 
Je  m'cnquiers  d'eux. 
Enjort  mauTHxise  passe. 
Se   troui^r  riduits   h    cet    itat    de 

ditresse. 


LXXVII 
Giant  Despair — 2 


What  he  had  best  do  further  with 

them. 
Whither  is  he  bound  7 
In  the  morning. 
A  grievous  crab-tree  cudgel. 

To  rate  someone. 
Of  distaste. 


tV  qu'il  aurait  h  en  /aire 

nant. 
Quelle  est  sa  destituUi^  f 
Le  lendemain  matin. 
Un  Morme  gourdim    d$ 

Sitmtt^e. 
Ai cable r  aqn.  d  injures, 
Quipdt  lui  diplairt. 
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Fearfully. 

The  floor. 

To  condole  one's  miaecy. 

Their  diatregs. 

To  tidk  further. 

To  imdentaud. 


Satts  metri, 

Le  sol. 

Safiiigtr  tU  wn  malfuur, 

L(ur  ^tat  tU  dt'tres%e, 

ParUr  de  nouxxau. 

Apprcndre. 


i..\\\  iii 


Dkyden 


To  delineate. 

A  display  more  ample. 

Casual  mention. 

Mortbamptoiuliire. 

An  esute. 

To  be  bred  an  Anabaptist. 

To  give  no  authority. 

To  waste  a  fortune. 

To  make  him  ashamed  (of). 

To  publish  one's  necessities. 

To  examine  a  life  with  a  scrutiny 

suiliciently  malicious. 
To  be  inclined  to  believe. 
Derrick's  intelligence. 


Esqttisser. 

Plus  d'apau  it  de  Umps. 
Dts  allusions  priits  Cti  el  Hi. 
Le  tomt4  de  Norlhampton, 
Unefortuue. 

l\tre  t'lex\'danslafoi  diianabaptisUs. 
Ne  iiter  aui  uuc  autorit^, 
GtLspiller  uite  foi  tune. 
Lefaire  rougir  [de). 
Crier  fnis^rr. 

E.i.i  aclcs  de  qijn.  ax'ec  mu 

;  soit  peu  malipu. 

Les  remeigtuments  de  Derrick, 


LXXIX 

Drydkn's  Essay  on  Dramatic  Poksy 

rour  bienjuger  un  auteur. 


To  Judge  rightly  of  an  author. 

His  means  of  supplying  them. 

To  import  one's  science. 

BkilL 

To  be  a  timorous  candidate  for 

reputation. 
To  labour  a  work. 
Diligence. 

To  remit  something. 
To  give  sanction  to  his  positions. 
Awe  of  the  public. 

The  opulence. 

So  artfully  variegated. 

So  brightened  with  illustrations. 

Great  spirit  and  diligence. 

Without  minuteness. 


(/  our  Picft  jitj^cr  un  auteur. 
Pour  bien  jugcr  de  la  valeur  itun 
auteur. 
Les  moyais  dout  il  disposait  pour  y 

salisjaire. 
Faire  importation  de  science. 
G<fnie. 
Aspirer  timidemeut  h  se  faire  uuc 

ftputatiou. 
Elabvrcr  un  ouvragc. 

Un ■  '■•/. 

Se  ?(fch. 

Dor  '(yfitt'it  ses  arguments. 

Im  crainte  et  le  respect  quinspirt  U 

public, 
I^s  Ir/sors. 

Off  rant  une  t*ari^ti  aussi  saixtnte. 
A:       •  ■•  •  '       - 

San .'.-  ... — 
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EXTRACTS   FOR 


LXXX 
From  the  **Lii-k  of  Addison" 


Hasten  of  common  life. 
The  sara^eneu  of  neglect. 

To  oomply. 

To  survey. 

To  tease. 

Short  papers. 

To  convey  cheap  and  easy  know- 
lodge. 

To  convey. 

To  receive. 

To  wear  the  appearance  of  a 
friend. 


Profesieurs  tU  savcir-vrfn . 

Ce  qu'il  p<ut  y  mw'r  tU  (ru<l  dans 

toubli  de  scs  semblahUs. 
ExpHnur  son  (onsentemcnt. 
Parcourir, 
AgrcUigntr. 

Articles  de  court e  hale  int. 
Ri^pandre  h  boti  march^  ct  vulgariur 

ies  (onnaissanees. 
Faire  parvenir, 
J^coiitcr. 
6V  presenter  sous  k  masqtu  dun 


LXXXI 

From  the  Letters  of  ♦*Ju.niu.s" — i 


With  what  force. 

My  Lord. 

To  meet. 

I  fancy  it    is    not    yet    in    you 

courage. 
The  addresses. 
Redress. 

To  look  for  protection  to. 
Their  constituents. 
To  which  their  fears  will  permit 

them  to  advance. 
Without  reluctance. 
Which  attend  you. 
Marked    to    the    world    by    the 

grossest  violation  of. 
Servant. 
Kneeling. 


Armi  de  quel pouvoir. 

Monseii^mur. 

Faire  face  (</). 

Je  nifnagine  pasqtutHfusvous  sentiet 

encore  le  courage. 
Les  supplii/ues. 
Im  ri'paration. 
S'abriter  derri^re. 
Ix  pcuple  quails  repn'sentent. 
Que  leurs  craintes  leur  permet trout 

d'envisager. 
Sans  scrupules. 
Qui  7VUS  caractt'risent. 
Qui  de    faxYu  gtiu'ral  vio/e 

cesse  avtc  effronterie, 
Ministre. 
Les  gt'nujlexions. 


LXXXII 
From  the  Letters  of  "J unit 


The  countenance. 

And  loyal  .  .  . 

A  partial,  animated  attachment 

to. 
The  native  of  their  coimtry. 
To  wait  to  examine. 
To  giv  credit  (for). 


La  mint . 

lis  out  It-incr^ttc  tntc  jnuni<. 

Un  atlaihemeni  vif  et  sympatkiifu* 

pour. 
Un  tompatriote. 
Atteudrt  de  poHX>oir  txamimr. 
Atomtrer  unt  <0Hfiam*  .  .  .  {litws). 
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The  dear«ft  tribute  of  their  affeo- 

tlonB. 
To  do  Justice  (to). 
To  possess  someone  (with  opinions). 
Naturally  light. 


/^  /n'/'U/  dt  i0mU  Imr  aff<ttm%. 


iniont)  J  q^n, 
tcr. 


LXXXIII 

OM  TIfIt  NKrKSSMY  OP   EXPREIRNCB 


The  masters. 

Upon  Uie  whole. 

Throughout  the  course. 

Art. 

Prove  nothing  against  me. 

Without  genius. 
To  proceed  in  a  course. 
To  shed  influence. 
Without  the  improvement  (of). 
Is  what  comets  once  were  thought 
to  be. 


he, 
J  :it  le  court. 

Jx$  itrtijues. 
Ne  t'ont  ittt!Umr»t  i\  temoMtre  tU 

men  <: 
A  dii 
/•■ 

/ 

f\ii\md  «/  la  (omeption  qut  Fon  le 
faisait  jadis  des  (onutes. 


Nai'oi 


LXXXIV 

1>'KKCTNK.SS  OF    Pi' R POSE 


His  business. 

In  each  moment  and  emergency, 
knew  what  to  do  next. 

From  hand  to  mouth. 

If  his  ends  had  been  purely  public. 

Not  misled. 
On  the  field. 
His  way  onward. 


Son  metier . 

N*inifH>rle  quand^  n*importe  eUtns 
quellcs  firions/atiifs,  sa-'ait  an 
juste  ratte  imm^diat  <i  mcomf^lir. 

Ah  jour  le  jour, 

S'il  (lit  toujours  agi  dtim  un  but 
di'sin/i'reis^. 

Sans  ie  laisser  /ffarer, 

Sur  le  terrain. 

I^  droit  chemin. 


LXXXV 

TiiK  Kur.HT  TO  Varknnes 


To  be  at  rest. 

To  stand  drawn  up. 

The  outgate. 

A  fare. 

To  walk. 

In  the  same  manner. 

Cheerfully. 

To  go  to  bed. 

K 


Stationner, 

La  sortie, 

Un  client ;  dts  voyageurs, 

Fairc  le  gtiet. 

Pareillement, 

Aire  ettiprcisemtnt. 

Sc  mtitrc  OH  lit. 
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KXrUAC  TS   FOR 


LXXXVI 
CHARLxynr*  Cokday — i 


▲  Bheatli  knife. 

Btraightvay. 

BquaUd. 

The  utmost  Watt. 

To  draw  nigh. 

To  desire  earnestly  (to). 

To  do  a  great  servioe. 

Paris  is  circling  and  simmering, 

manifold  according  to  iu  yagne 

wont. 
To  drive. 


C/f$  couteau  h  gaim. 

Sans  tardtr, 

SordUe. 

L'extn^me  Quest. 

Gravi/tr. 

7ctiir  absobtment  (//). 

Kemire  un  /pami  sen'iu. 

Paris  tourbillonne  et  se  remplit  dun 

multipU  et  z'agite  murmure^  selcn 

sa  coutume. 
S'tuheminer. 


LXXXVII 

Charlotte  Corday — 2 


All  on  tiptoe. 

To  howl. 

To  proceed  (to). 

It  is  meant  as  an  insult. 

With  cheertul  apology. 

A  blush  of  maidenly  shame. 

To  sever. 


Rem  pit  e  dune  aitattejifyyreuse. 

Glapir  des  injures. 

.Se  mcltre  en  de7'oir  (de). 

On  a^r intention  de  tinsulter, 

Et  s^exeuse  en  souriant. 

Une  rongeur  pudique. 

Trancher. 


LXXXVI  1 1 

On  Ueai'ty 


To  answer  satisfactorily. 

The  beauty  of  the  outward  crea 

tion  .  .  . 
To  imagine. 

To  spread  out  into  a  vastness. 
And  of  consequence  .  .  . 
Which  are  the  glory. 
I  name  this. 
To  forward. 


Donner  une  r^pcnse  satisfaisante. 
Dans  toute  er^cUure^  la  beauts  ex- 

ti^rieure  .  .  . 
Sug:^,'rer. 

Prendre  une  Vendue. 
II  s\nstiit  que  .  .  . 
Qui  font  la  gloire. 
Jejais  eette  ri'flexion. 
Contribuer  (<>). 


LXXXIX 
Mr  Caudle  has  Lent  £$  to  a  Friend— i 


To  work  and  slave. 
To  want  a  gown. 
It's  no  matter  how  I  go. 
What  is  that  to  you  7 
nne  feelings. 


Trarailler  eomme  uu  ni-gr. 

Se  prixer  dune  ri*be. 

Pen  .  -uHieutje  jttn  ttuc. 

Qn  'iix'ous/aitt 

A 


coMPosrnoN  in  iuknch 


I  r 


ThoM  belonging  to  you. 
They  want  bonnets. 
Your  own  flesh  and  blood. 


Ceux  qui  vous  tout  hail  de  prh, 
II  Uur  faut  dti  (ha/^aux  fuu/s. 
Lis  vitrei. 


XC 

Mr  Caudlb  has  L«nt  £,<^  to  a  Kkipsr. 


A  shuttlecock. 

To  mend  a  pane  of  glass. 

I  cannot  afford  it. 

If  that  broken  window  settled  him. 

His  death  is  on  my  head. 
To  pay  to  mend  windows. 
To  throw  away  money. 
She  wants  the  sea. 
There's  no  doubt  of  that. 


Un  xvlant. 

N^nuttrc  un  nirrYiiii. 
Jc  ii\n  ai pai  la  moycni. 

(J lie  <e  carreau   can/  iui  i 

eontpte, 
J(  suit  respomabU  de  sa  mot:. 

Payer  une  r,'/><t ration  de/enUrn. 

Ua'^piller  de  far^ent. 

J I  Ini J'aiidraii  i'air  di  la  nttr, 

pi  nejait  pas  de  doute. 


XCI 
Mr  Caudle  has  Le.nt  ;^5  to  a  Fribnd— 3 


To  run  out. 

A  mad  dog. 

Hydrophobia. 

She  wants  three  teeth  taken  out. 

To  spoil  the  sweetest  face. 

When  she  grows  up. 

To  squander  away  money. 


Se  sam-er, 

i'n  thien  enragi, 

J.  a  rat^e. 

/I  /ant  gn'elle    se  fasse    arraeher 

trots  dints. 
Enlaidir  le  pins  joli  minois. 
(Jnand  elle  sera  grandi. 
Jeter  r  argent  par  lafen^tre. 


XCII 
From  "Thk  Rivals"— i 


What  has  been  the  matter  ? 

To  deny  someone. 

What  has  conjured  you  to  Bath  7 

To  wait  on  someone. 

To  dress. 

Your  gentle  nature. 

To  confine. 

No,  upon  my  word. 

To  carry  on  a  correspondence. 

A  feigned  name. 


Que  se  passe-t-ilf 

Dire  qne  qqn.  n'est  pas  visible. 

Par  qiiil vtirade  te  voila <i  Bath. 

JVt'scnter  ses  respects  J  innt, 

h'aire  sa  toilette. 

Ton  lime  sensible. 

Tenir  enfernu'. 

Cest  d  ny  pas  eroire  ! 

Entrelenir  une  (orrespon.iance. 

L  'n  noin  demprunt. 


XCIII 
From  ••Thk  Rivals' 


Bhe  is  become  more  suspicious  of 

mine. 
A  plague. 


Rile  s* inquiete  bien pins  de  la  mienne. 
Un  ennui 
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I  Bh&ll  be  toftMd  out  of  all  tpiriU.    X//  m  vat's  /as  savir  oit  ebnner  de  la 

\  tftc. 
To  make  it  up.  Ponr  nous  ricpmcili^r. 


XCIV 

From  «' The  Rivals*' — 3 


He  win  never  give  you  up  to. 

Consider. 

Till  of  age. 

The  penalty. 

His  faulU. 

You  have  sent  to  bim. 

Was  80  sudden. 


//  ne  te  dJlahsera jamais  four  si  ffu, 

Ki'Jl/ihis  un  ffu. 

Tant  que  je  tu  serai  fas  majeure. 

I^s  (ons/quemes. 

Ses  d^fauts, 

T$t  lui  as  envoy/  un  mo!. 

A  /U prise  si  subitement. 


XCV 

LiKKM  noons 


He  is  actuated  by  private  malice. 

To  receive  a  present  of  game. 

A  basket  of  fish. 

The  dry  weather  sets  in. 

A  snuff-taker. 

To  do  without  it. 


//  m'en  veut  personneUetHent. 
Kecn'oiren  cadeau  un  ettt'oi  di  gibier, 
Une  bourriche  de  foisson. 
Le  temps  se  met  an  beau. 
Un  fi'iseur. 
S'en  passer. 


XCVI 
Did  You  Ever  ? 


To  keep  guard  over  a  building. 
I  have  been  particularly  ill  used 

by  booksellers. 
Fifty  kiUed. 
I   congratulate    you    (.that    you 

are  ...  ;. 


Monter  Ja  pzrde  entprh  d'un  Mifice. 
j'ai  Jes  rations  toutes  particuli^res 
demep.':'  '  Hbraires. 

Ciut/nan:.  .ie  tu/es. 

Je  I'ousj.  .  uf  .   .  .   ), 


A  SELECTION  FROM 
.   .   THE  LIST  OF  .   . 

George  G.  Harrap 

and  Company 

1$  York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London 


A  COMFLHTE   CATALOGUE   WILL   BE 
SENT  POST   FREE  TO  ANY  ADDRESS 


The  New  Concrete  Practical 
AfUhmetic. 

EVOLUTION  in  the  teaching  of  Arithmetic,  as  elsc- 
wliere,  has  of  late  tended  strongly  towards  reform  of 
traditional  methods,  and  this  new  Course  provides  lessons 
ion  the  practical  lines  now  advocated. 


SPECIAL   FEATURES. 

1.  The  //lift^  is  taught  before  the  sign  or  its  name. 

2.  Number  and  variety  of  the  problems  concrete  and  practical 

in  character. 

3.  Pupils  make  actual  measurements  themselves. 

4.  Attention  paid  to  short  direct  business  methods  of  com- 

putation. 

5.  The  numbers  used  not  so  iarge'as  to  cause  mental  fatigue 

discouragement,  or  waste  of  time. 

6.  Fractions  are  introduced  at  an  early  stage,  and  applied  to 

tables  of  money,  length,  capacity,  etc. 

7.  Examples  selected  so  as  to  prepare  for  the  workshop,  the 

counter,  or  the  home. 

SECTION   ONE, 

The  Beginner's  Arithmetic. 

IN  TWO  PARTS. 

Part  One,      80  pages        .        .        .        Price  4d. 

Part  Two,    J28  pages  Price  6d. 

Complete,  One  Shilling,  in  CJoth  Binding. 

IN  ACTIVE  PREPARATION, 

Section  Two— The  Intermediate  Arithmetic 
Section  Thre«— Tub  Senior  Arithmetic 


First  on  iht  list  of  Types  of  Text-Books 

Recommended   by   the  Committee  of    the 

Assistant  Masters'  Association  in  its  Report 

on  the  Teaching  of  English* 

LESSONS   IN 

THE  USE  OF  ENGLISH^ 

By  MARY  F.  HYDE. 

Section  I.     First  Three  Years'  Work.     In  3  Parts, 
6d.  each,  or  Complete,  is.  6d. 

Section    II.     PracUcal   English    Grammar  with 

Exercis'- '~  '  ■   ^  3<i. 

eacli,  ur  t 

WIDELY  INTRODUCBD  THROUOHOUT  TttB  COUNTRY  AND 
TUB  COLONIES. 


THIS  course  is  in  accord  with  the  methods  now  a' 
by  leading  educationists,  and  it  is  found  to  c;i'. 
impossible  under  any  other  system.     It  is  rec  i  by 

manyof  H.M.  Inspectors,  and  is  used  alike  in  el  .   y  and 

secondary  schools. 

"Toanyf  .            little  work  is  as 

vitality  is  lo  :nskillc<i  leach.-r 

•  TxiMnoiv. '-w-.^, :,.,-..    ..  1 

•  other  hand,  th«  most  skiilul  and 

ible  basis  for  the  working  out  of  in 

)ok  of  any  kind  used  in  this  school.  Imitators  w;.i  tiud  u  hiio  lo 

V-  noon  " — William  Thomson,  HA.,  Huichesons'  Girls'  Grumniar 

"I  :  it  to  many  of  our  ic.  of  whom  I  hope  will 

s  on  a      .  t.:eir  schools."— One  of  .  iHsncctora. 

*'  After  a  ye.u's  use  of  Hyde's  '  I^essons  la   :  •  nd  it  thoroughly 

satisfactory  in  all  points." — E.  YoUNG,  Lower  a  Lyon,  Harrow. 

••  A  very  ~      '     '     ■    ition  of  the  right  way  in  wiutn  to  iead  children  to  a 
r<'\cly  and  ;^  of  the  moiher-iongue."— Prof.  Adamson,  B.A., 

King's  Col!' 

7'h€  Proiiuul  Ttachir  says  :  "The  method  of  this  book  it  exc«lleuL 
By  following  the  progressive  lessons  pivcn,  children  would  acquire   un- 

consci'-"'- '  ' '- '   -    -•  — ' _  :..-    --mposition,  aod  the 

use  of  of  poetry.    1  he 

whole  r  praise  than  that 

could  be  ifivca.     We  commend  this  book  to  Uic  ootice  of  all  tearbers.'* 
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Heath's  English  Classics. 

EACH  VOLUME,  6fix4i, 

Tennyson's  The  Princess. 

Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  etc,  by  A.  J.  Gkoroi,  M.A. 
IS.  6 J. 

Addison's  The  Coverley  Papers. 

Edited,  with   '  es,  by  W.   H.  HiinsoN,  Lec- 

turer to  the    1  .  rd  of  the   Univ.   of  London. 

Illustrated.     i&.  6d. 

"  All  this  is  very  well  done  ;  but  even  belter  are  the  notes,  which  are, 
without  overflowing,  full,  and  very  much  to  our  tajte." 

Journal  of  Education, 

Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  &c..  by  W.  IL  Hudson,  Lec- 
turer to  the  Univ.  Extension  Board  of  the  Univ.  of  London. 
IS.  9d. 

De  Quince/s  Flight  of  a  Tartar  Tribe. 

Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Prof.  G.  A.  Wauchopr, 
M.A.,  Ph.D.     IS. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

Books  I  and  2,  and  Selections  from  others.  Edited,  with  Intro- 
duction, Suggestions  fur  Study,  Notes,  Glossary,  Index,  &c  by 
A.  P.  Walker,  M.A.     is.  6d. 

Coleridge's  The  Ancient  Mariner. 

Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes  by  A.  J.  George,  M.A.   is. 

Carlyle's  Essay  on  Burns. 

Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  A.  J.  Gkorgb,  M.A.    Ii. 

Prolegomena  to  In  Memoriam. 

With  an  Index  to  the  Poem.     By  Thomas  Davidson,     is.  6d. 

Scott's  Ivanhoe. 

E«iited,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Glossary,  by  P.  L. 
MacClintock,  M.A.    2s. 

Matthew  Arnold's  Sohrab  and  Rustum. 

Edited,  with  Intraduction  and  Notes,  and  with  Map.  by  J.  H. 
Castlkman,  M.A.     6d.  net. 
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Heftth't  English  Classics — continued. 

Pope's  The  Iliad  of  Homer. 

Books  I,  6,  22,  and  24.  Kditcd,  with  Introduction  and  NcHet,  bjf 
Prof.  Paul  SiiOkEY,  Ph.D.     Illustrated,     is.  6d. 

De  Qiiiiicey's  Confessions  of   an  English 
Opium-Eater. 

Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  Appendix,  and  Index,  bj  Prof. 
G.  A.  Wauchoi'E,  ma.,  Ph.D.     i».6d. 

Macaulay's  Essay  on  Addison. 

Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  etc.  by  A.  P.  Walkbb,  M.A. 
ic 

Macaulay's  Life  of  Johnson. 

Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  etc.,  by  A.  P.  Walkbr,  M.A. 

IS. 

Macaulay's  Essay  on  Milton. 

Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  Questions  for  Review,  etc.,  by 
A.  P.  Wai.kkk,  M.A.     IS. 

"  This  is  a  work  of  great  thoroughness  and  an  excellent  spedmen  of 
what  English  teaching  may  mean  in  America." — G/atgvw  Htraui, 

Milton's  Minor  Poems. 

On  the   Morning  of  Christ's  Nativity,   L'Allegro,    II    Penscroso, 

r  '        '     ,    Sonnets.     Edited,    with    General    and    Special 

1  with  Notes  and  Questions  on  the  Literary  Art 

» V  i ..^ns,  by  A.  P.  VValkkr,  M.A.     \<^    v'- 

Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

Edited,  with  Notes,  Descriptive  and  Appreciative,  and  with  the 
Three  Chapters  Descriptive  of  the  Reij^  and  Chnracter  «<f 
James  V.  from  "  Tales  of  a  Grandfather,"  by  L.  Do  PONT  Syle, 
M.A.     With  Map  and  other  Illustrations,     is.  6d. 

Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation. 

Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  A. J.  Gsorgk,  M.A 

Dryden's  Palamon  and  Arcite. 

Edite<l,  with  Nutes  and  Ciilical  Suggestions,  by  W.  \\.  Ckaw- 
siiAW,  M.A.     IS. 

George  Eliot's  Silas  Marner. 

Edited,  with  Introduction,  etc.,  by  Prof.  G.  A.  Wauchopb,  M.A., 
Ph.D.      IS.  6d. 


The   First   Folio   Edition 

or  THI 

Complete  Works  of   Shakespeare, 

Edited  with  an  Introduction   to  each  Play,  a  Biography, 

Complete  Glossaries,  and  Variant  Readings.  By  Charlotte 

Porter  and  H.  A.  Clarke. 

With  General  Introduction 

By  John  Churton  Collins,  M.A.,  D.Litt., 

Profissor  of  English  LangUMgt  and  Literature  in  Birmingham  University. 

In  Thirteen  Volumes,  each  with  a  Frontispiece  and  Title- 
page   in   two  colours.     Printed   on   an   Antique    Deckle- 
edge   Paper.     Size   7^^  x  5  J    inches.      Sold    only  in    sets. 
Price  jt2  2s.  net. 

There  is  also  an  edition  on  pure  rag  paper  limited  to  75  sets. 
Trice  Jt4  4s.  net. 

A  special  Prospectus  containing  fuller  particulars  of  this 
important  Edition  will  be  sent  post  free  to  any  address. 

Mr.  Sidney  Lek  says : 

"  The  exegetical  principle  which  finds  embodiment  in  the  13  volumes 
tjefore  us  happily  enables  us  to  offer  the  venture  a  warm  welcome.  The 
editors  have  sought  with  success  to  give  the  general  reader  an  opportunity 
of  studying  and  criticising  for  himself  the  whole  of  Shakespeare's  plays 
in  the  precise  text  which  was  deemed  by  his  friends  to  be  most  authentic'* 

Professor  Dowden  says: 

"  The  whole  work  is  well  planned  and  well  executed.  The  sire  is  con- 
venient for  working  purposes.** 

The  ATHENiEUM  says : 

"The  editors  deserve  to  be  warmly  complimented  on  the  thoroughness  of 
their  work,  which  must  have  cost  them  abundant  time  and  labour." 

The  Spectator  says  : 

"  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saymg  that  this  is  as  great  a  help  (u  ^uaac 
tpearean  study  as  hps  been  produced  for  many  year*.** 
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Miscellaneous. 

Principles  of  Political  Economy. 

liy  C.  GiiJK,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  the  l 
of  Montpellicr,  France.     New  and  Revised  Edition. 
Re-Translated  from  the  eifihlh  French  Kdition  by  l'r(j|r-s(.r 
C.  W.  A.  ViDiTZ.     Crown  8vo,  78.  6d.     (The  original  editioa 
U  alao  on  sale,  price  7s.  6d.). 
fhe  first  English  translation  of  this  work  has  been  very  wM<»?y  wr6,  and 
the  book  has  also  been  t  <•  Russian.Swedi'^^*  "itch, 

Japanese,  Spanish,  and  i  ges.    The  new  r  ,)  ha« 

been  translated  by  a  pupil  of  Trof.  Gidcs  from  the  eighth  French  edition, 
and  it  has  retained  the  excellent  qualities  of  the  former  translatioo  wliile 
adding  nnany  improvements. 

"  Prof.  Gide  unites  with  the  clear  and  forcible  expresakm  so  cfaaracteristie 
of  French  literature  a  wilth  of  rending  and  a  sobriety  of  judgment  which 
would  be  remarkable  in  any  country.  In  his  criticism  of  hostile  schools 
and  competing  theories  he  is  at  once  fair-minded  and  acute." 

Journal  ef  Rducatum, 
"  I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  found  Gide  the  best  text-book  I  have  ever 
nse<l."— Professor  W.  Smart,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Glasgow  University  (writing 
of  the  First  English  Edition). 

The  State. 

Historical  and  Practical  Politics.  By  Woodrow  Wilson, 
LL.D.,  Author  of  "Congressional  Government."  New  and 
Revised  Edition,  with  Introduction  by  Oscar  Browning,  M.A., 
Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge.     Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

"A  singularly  vigoroxis  book. "— ^/^-airr. 

'*  An  able  and  luminous  disquisition."— G/ciJjiw  Herald, 

Comparative     View    of   the     Executive 

and   Legislative     Governments    of    the    United    States, 
Prance,  England,  r  nd  Germany, 
by  John  Wenzel.     Paper,  Sewed,  is. 

A  History  of  the  United  States. 

By  Prof.  A.  C.  Thomas,  M.A.  Revised  Edition.  With  40  Maps 
4nd  200  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  half-b<jund,  5s. 
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Supplementary  Readers. 

To  meet  the  Requirements  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

••So  long  as  ihw  sertrs  k'''*p';  tip  to  it-^  pr.'-<-nt  standard  in  point  of 

matter  and  general  gn  oiber  readen.    The 

Headmaster  and  I  are  ^  lat  there  is  do  other 

series  published,  at  even  >.v,..  that  has  tb^->sbaU  I 

say.  tone  and  smartness,  as  v.  of  yours." 

F.  H.  AsfiKTi  i  ick  School,  Reading. 

Legends  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

By  Gracr  H  Kupfer,  M.A.  Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition. 
With  20  Full-pac^e  IllustriMons.     I-arj^e  Crown  Svo,  is.  6d. 

-book,  as  well  aa 
ir-  trations  are  an 

ed:  ost  interesting." 

—One  of  H.M.I. 

Favourite  Greek  Myths. 

By   Lilian    Stodghton   Hyde.     With   12   Full-page  Repro- 
ductions of  designs   by  Lord   Leigh  ton,   Sir  E.   Burne- Jones, 
G.   F.  Watts,   Harry   Bates.  Phidias,    Michael    Angelo,   and 
others.     Large  Crown  Svo,  is.  6d. 
"  A  very  attractive  volume,  which  has  the  merit  not  only  of  gripping  the 
child  by  its  own  interest,  but  of  inculcating  in  him  the  spiri*  M^t'  <  *'  n^akea 
a  gre;it  nation  .ind  contributing  to  the  knowledge  which  v.  u  in 

later  life  to  a  clearer  appreciation  of  literature  and  art."—/ 

Stories  of  Robin  Hood 

And   His  Merry  Outlaws.     Retold  from  the  Old   Ballads  by 

L Walker    McSpaddkn.     With   16   Full-page    Illustrations. 
rge  Crown  Svo,  is.  6d. 
"  This  book  ought  to  be  widely  used.    Junior  and  middle  forms  will 
revel  in  it." — School  World. 

Stories  from  Scottish  History, 

Selected  from  Scott's  "  Tales  of  a  Grandfather,"  by  M.  Edgai, 
M.A.     With  16  Full-page  Illustrations.    Large  crown  Svo,  is.  6d. 

Britain  Long  Ago. 

Stories  from  Old  English  and  Celtic  Sources.  Retold  by  E.  ^L 
WiLMOT-iiuxTON,  Autiior  of  "The  Makers  of  Europe,"  Ac 
With  16  Full-page  Illustrations.     Large  Crown  Svo,  is.  6d. 

Stories  from  Greek  Tragedy. 

Retold  by  H.  L.  Havei.l,  B.A.,  Formerly  Scholar  of  Umvcrsity 
College,  Oxford.  With  16  Full-page  Illustrations.  Large 
Crown  Svo,  is.  6d. 
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Stories  of  King  Arthur. 

And  His  Knights.  Retold  from  Malory's  *»Morle  Darthar." 
By  U.  W.  COTLER.  With  KO  !'  i"  p  i^j©  Reproductions  of 
designs  by  D.  G.   Rossclti,  Sir  Jones,  G.  F.  Watts, 

T.  £.  Koiionthal,  and  others.     I  va  8vo,  is.  dd. 

"  Mr.  Cutler's  t)C  wdcorarrl  by  fachrrt ;  it  is  certain 

to  be  warmly  a[  r  ,  ^  «t  whool  "— ,v^*.vi/  W<*rt4. 

"  It  is  w 
as  a  read  A 

elementary  scnoois.  —  journal  cj  I'.juninin. 

Stories  from  Greek  History. 

!•-'"'  •■' 'f   rfKlotusbyir.L.  Havkll,  B.  A..  Forme. ir     .  n   .*r 

Oxford.    With  i6  Full-page  Illttstration*.    Large 

(        ■■  •  -jd. 

"  More  ^irls,  as  well  as  t)oys,  will  in  the  future  know  the  fine  Stories  of 
Greece,  if  Mr.  Ilavell's  book  gets  its  ^xxt."  —Bookwiam, 


Stories  from  Wagner. 

Retold  by  J.  Walker  McSpaddkk.  Author  of  "Stories  of 
Robin  Hood."  &c.  With  l6  Full-page  lU titrations.  Large 
Crown  8vo,  is.  6d. 

"An  admirable  and   very  welcome  addition  to  the  literature  of  the 
schoolroom.' '  — Sptctator. 

Stories  from  Dickens. 

Selected  and  Edited  by  J.  Walker  McSpadde.v.  With  i6  Full- 
page  Illustrations.     Large  Crown  8vo,  is.  6d. 

Stories  from  the  Earthly  Paradise. 

Retold  from  William  Morris  by  Madalev  Edgar,  M.A.  With 
i6  Full-page  Illustrations.     Large  Crown  Svo,  is.  6<L 

Stories  from  the  iEneid. 

Retold  from  Virgil  by  H.  L.  Haveli.  B.A.,  With  i6  Full-page 
Illustrations.     Large  Crown  Svo,  is.  6d. 

The  Book  of  Rustem. 

Retold  from  the  Shah  Nameh  by  l*.  Si.  >vii  Mor-isrxioy.  >MLh 
l6  Full-page  Illustrations.     Large  Crown  Svo,  is.  6d. 

further  volumes  I'm  nc/ivi  prt^rtUigm, 
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French. 

Heath's  Practical  French  Grammar. 

By  W.  H.  F&ASBR,  B.A.,  and  J.  Squair,  B.A.,  Profcssc-rs  of 
the  Romance  Department,  Toronto  University.  With  an  Iniro- 
daction  by  Will:     '   "  *t.A.,  Examiner  in  Modem 

Languages  for  the  -en  (1901-4).     Crown  Svo, 

Section  I.  2S. ;  ScCv...  li, ..  ,  '. — uipletc,  3s.  6d. 

AVERY  PRACTICAL  and  thorough  course,  with  composition  and 
conversation  exercises.    Especial  help  has  been  given  in  pronuncia- 
tion, and  the  exercises  deal   with  topics  of  everyday  life,  and  make 
provision  for  regular  oral  as  well  as  written  practice. 
SALIENT  FEATURES, 
(i)  Phonetic  transcription. 

(2)  Exercises  exttosive  and  intercstinf. 

(3)  Complete  vocabularies. 

Tbe  following  are  a  few  of  the  many  important  schools  which  bare 
iniroduced  this  book  : 

The  Grammar  School,  Bradford 
The  Grammar  School,  Wolverhampton 
The  Grammar  School,  Wellingborough 
The  Grammar  School,  Aberdeen 

Oundle  School  [over  2000  pupils 

Strand    School  and   King's   College  Commercial  Classes 
The  Diploma  Correspondence  College 
County  School,  Carnarvon 
The  Grammar  School,  Swansea 
Royal  High  School,  Edinburgh 
George  Watson's  College,  Edinburgh 
The  Ladies'  College,  Edinburgh 
Royal  Academical  Institution,  Belfast 
The  Academy,  Glasgow 

Allan's  Endowed  School,  Ncwcastle-on-Tyne 
Reading  High  School 
Christ's  Hospital,  Horsham 
Ackworth  School,  Pontefract 
The  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds 
St.  Olave's  Grammar  School,  Southwark 
County  High  School  for  Girls,  High  Wycombs 
The  High  School,  Derby 
King's  High  School,  Warwick 
Roan  School,  Greenwich 
Victoria  College    Belfast 
Ac.,&c.,&c. 

Also  many  C.C.  Secondary  Schools  and  Scottish  Higher 
Grade  Schools,  English  and  Scottish  Training  Colleges, 
P.T.  Classes,  Bvening  Classes,  Ac. 
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French  Grammar — continued. 

Some  '  nt : 

"Thr  Practical  Krcmh  <  at  Eviccess  ihioughout 

',  and  I  in-  '■■ 

■  last  year 

;  I inar  School,  Bradford. 

'  L'iiininf  of  tliis  sciMon.     It 
has 

JAS 

"I  "ics  ;  1  ntx-rl 

onlv  '  coune*  in 

_,   ....,-„..„.  _ ^uctBg  your 

~J.  )L  Man&iun.  b.-es-L*,  Royal  AcademtoU 


A  Shorter  Course  in 

Heath's  Practical  French  Grammar. 

Crown  8vo.    SftCTioN  II.,  2s.  6d.    Sections  I.  and  II,  c  >tii 
pletc,  35.  Od. 
In  this  Course  Section  I.  is  the  same  as  in  (be  original  work,  bat  the 

r  'nised  upon  t*  •  •    .;    •-  - 1  - -  ^f  <..-  i.,^n  IL  have  teen  entirely 

■d  and  V( :  In  their  present  form 

(.ises  are  im  uiiicd  space,  a  thorough 

coux&c  uf  practice  on  ttic  niuiii  puiai^  of  giammar,  without  referenca  to 
finer  distinctions  or  rarer  constructions. 

Extracts  for  Composition  in  French. 

For  Middle  and  Senior  Classes.  Compiled  and  Edited  by  T.  E. 
Mansion,  B.-is-L.,  Royal  Academical  Institution.  Bel£ut.  NVilh 
or  without  Vocabulary.     Crown  8vo,  is.  6d. 

The  references  are  to  Heath's  Practical  French  Qrammar. 


A  First  Year  of  French  for  Very  Young 
Beginners. 

By  J.    £.    Mansion,   B.-^-L.,    Royal    Academical  Institutiur, 
Belliast.     Crown  8vo,  is. 

"  It  is  clearly  thought  out  aud  iliouU  give  the  pupil  comfluud  of  a  very  useful 
vocabulary,  llie  aitrmpt  to  gr.iduate  the  diflSrultte*  of  pronunc**tjon  seems  to  rre 
distinctly  tuccMsful."— NriL  S.  S.vodcram,   U  A.,  SCrathbttogo    H.  C.  School. 

GlASgQW. 

'*  The  '  Fif  <"   N'rar  '  LS  11  ri  rxi  r'lpnt  littlf  f  m  ,1^  lurnt  i  t:i  Ipi!  r\n  th^r>  ii{hly  pTACtical 

line?.    'I  he  >•  oMat  belp- 

ful,  both  to  :  .  i«c«  iat*r«M* 

Uil."— Jamju V _....,  ^-..- ,,  . — ,..., ,._. 


Preliminary  French. 

A  Graded  Reader  for  Beginners.  With  WordListi,  QaesUomudre, 
Exerdaes,  and  Vocabalaiy.  By  W.  B,  Snow  and  Cha&i.is  P. 
LuoN.    Small  aown  8vo,  is.  6d. 

*' The  gradation  is,  as  it  should  \ye.  from  extremely  easy  sentences,  and 
only  iDterening  matter  has  brcn  Tlie  tenses  hav-  >• 

dooed  progressivrly  in  the  ord< :  nportance.    As  -jl  y 

course  m  ^ench  the  book  is  a  u^ ^cU  pUinned  aid  for  Uac....  ..ad 

pupiL"— 5c4a0/. 

Contes  et  L6gendes.     Parts  I.  &  II. 

By  II.  A.  GuKRBBR.  With  Vocabulary.  Small  Crown  8vo, 
Two  Parts,     is.  6d.  each. 


"  By  the  time  a  class  has  gone  through  I.  and  11.,  and  h 
questions  on  the  scope  of  each  of  the  stories  in  the  foreign  ioogoe,  the 

{>upils  have  quite  a  good  foundation  of  good  iiliomatic  phraseology  and  no 
onger  think  of  translating  (mentally)  word  by  word  the  expressions  they 
use  in  conversation. "—Miss  M.  M.  Menzies,  Greenock  Academy. 

"  Having  used  the  first  part  in  one  of  our  French  classes  we  heartily 
welcome  the  appearance  of  Part  II.,  the  stories  seem  even  more  interesting 
than  those  in  the  previous  om."— Practical  Teacher. 

Materials  for  Conversation  and 
Exercises. 

Based  on  "  Contes  et  L^gendes."  Part  I.  By  J.  E.  Mansion, 
B.-6s-L.,  Ro}'al  Academical  Institution,  Belfast.     Sewed,  6d. 

Selections  for  French  Composition. 

By  Prof.  C.  II.  Grandgent.  With  Vocabulary.    Cr.  8ro,ls.  6d. 

"  I  shall  certainly  adopt  the  Selections.  There  is  nothing  equal  to  it  in 
the  market."— J.  E.  Mansion,  a-^L.,  Royal  Academical  Institution, 
Belfast. 

"  An  excellent  book  in  every  respect"— L.  B.  Meunier,  Liverpool. 

'*I  find  Grandgent  the  best  little  book  of  its  kind  I  have  iiMf."— J.  W. 
SCHOPP,  M.A.,  The  Academy,  Ayr. 

•'  Professor  G        '        '    Composition    irest  to  my  idea  of  what 

a  book  of  this  s  Ije  of  any  I  *n.     The  easy  gradation 

and  the  variety  <  introduced   ■  i   to  ground  the  student 

thoroughly  in  this  ditticuU  subject." — Headmaster  of  a  Leading  SchooL 

Les  Malheurs  de  Sophie. 

By  Madame  la  Comtesse  DE  SK(;ur.  L'Ane— T^i  Petite  Voiturc. 
Edited,  with  Notes,  Vocabulary,  Qjestions  in  French,  and 
English  Exercises,  by  Elizabeth  M.  White.     Crown  Svo,  6d. 

Le  Premier  Livre  de  Frangais. 

By  LouiSK  S.  IIoTCUKiss.   Fully  lUasiralcd.    Crown  8ro,  It.  3d. 
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German. 

Lchrbuch  der  Deutschen  Sprachc. 

A  Practical  Course  in  German  for  BegiiinciK.  bj  AtNOLn 
WernerSpanhoofd.     Crown  Svo,  as.  6<L 

'  '         I  w-thod"  course  Is  an  extremely  popular  book,  and  recent 

i.le: 

King  s  College  School:  T"  '^  .  of  London  School  for  Girls; 
Bedford  High   School;    i  Grammar  School;    Burnley 

Grammar  School;  Habciu^3w.  .o  Girls*  School,  West  Acton  ; 
Cheltenham  College;  the  Charterhouse ;  Royal  High  School^ 
Edinburgh;  Glasgow  High  School;  Oundle  School ;  Munici- 
pal Technical  Institutes,  Birmingham  and  Belfast;  George 
Watson's  College,  Edinburgh ;  Rossall  School,  Fleetwood ; 
Skinner's  School,  Stamford  Hill;  Hcriot-Walt  College,  Edin- 
burgh; etc.,  etc. 

"  I  like  Spaijhoofd  more  and  more,  and  have  introduced  it  in  every  one 
of  mvch«:v'>  this  vrar  whrrr  <^uch  a  br>nk  c«tiU  li**  usrd.  .  .  .  The  pupils 

1  -    --  :.  GirU*  High  School, 

y,  Ac. 

u  1  have  surted  it 
wita  iiiioiii-i 'ci;l^b  ui  r'n-m- !it.»i y  bUukiiu.' — B.  I'koper,  Owen's  SchooU 
Islini^fon,  Municipal  Tic  hmc.il  Insiitut.-,  West  Ham,  &c 

pecially  sTi.  '         '       -  '        -.»,...» i.  .     y  j^ave 

V  carefully,  id)  of 

I  ih  a  book  m  :  al  of 

wii.ii  sutii  a  book  should  be."— Au-:x.  K.  Dallas,  M.A,  Gcoige  Waison's 
College,  Edinburgh. 

"  I  have  been  using  It  with  ->.  '  — " '  "'""■  '"  **""  '""  f-"" — :'^nths, 

and  my  assistant  has  begun  a  t  it  is 

the  most  delightful  and  at  t  ;  >n  to 

German  we  have  ever  used  ;  in  fact,  I  !  in  saying  it  is 

ateolutely  the  best  book  in  the  market  ne.    In  no  other 

book  is  the  new  method  so  ably  blended  wuii  .*  ^-.^iuu  n.  m  in  grammar." — 
J.  E.  Mansion,  B.A.,  Royal  Academical  Institution,  Belfast. 

A  German  Drill  Book. 

A  second  year's  course  in  German.  Containing  mater;ai  essential 
to  bc^^'inners  in  the  study  of  German.  By  Francis  K.  Ball,,  Ph.D. 
Crown  Svo,  2S. 

l)ook  furnisUes  in  convenient  form  for  review  and  drill  work  :  (x)  all 

lions:   (a)  classified  word  lisi5 ;    {^)  uws  of    the   various   parts  of 

speech;  {4)  lists  of  idioms;  f  :  mslaiion,  &c..  Ac     It 

is  a  valuable  text-book  to  .  lar,  as  it  displays,  in 

limited  space,  just  what  sho- ..,  cwed.    It  presents  the 

matter  in  such  a  compact  and  clear  way  that  pupils  can  grasp  the  im- 
portant points  easily. 

"  I  find  it  very  good  indeed— we  are  using  it  in  three  classes."— Miss  A 
S.  DoiG,  Woodsidc  H.  G.  School,  Glasgow. 
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Marchen  und  Erzahlungen  fiir  Anfange 

Two    Volumes.       Edited  by  H.    A.    Guerbkr.       Vol.    I.   s 
Vocabulary  and  Questions  in  German  on  the  Text}  VoL  II.  wnl 
Vocabulary.     Crown  8vo,  2».  each. 
In  Volume  I.  the  German  texts  are  retold  in  the  very  simplett  Gennaa 
words  and  idioms  being  skilfully  selected  and  oonilantly  repau«d.    Tbi 

tero"'<  <^   ' ,,,,.,c.c  .J  t.   rjes  retold  in  langxiage  suited  to  first-yea. 

pii  (lom  the  stage  of  the  previous  book  up  t 

Mis!»  Guctber's  '  Mtirchen  und  Krzilhlungen  '  has  dont  excellent  worl 
r  for  some  yrars,*' — L.  S.  R.  BvwNR,  M.A.,  Eton  College. 

The  clevpf  way  io  which 
au  I  fewest  grammatual  dificui 

atlJ.  .  .  I ^ .  JU»J  to  imtrfii  th/-tKtflvtSt^.. 

all  this  while  keepmg  up  ibe  iun  and  mtcrcst  uf  Uil-  amiMini 

andsurprising."—WM.  Robertson,  M. A.,  Exaiuiiicr  i;  ancwigie 

to  Aljerdeen  Univerbity  (1901-4). 

Geschichten  und  Marchen  fiir  Anfanger 

Compiled  and  Edited  by  Lillian  Foster.   Small  Crown  8vo,  is 

Deutsche  Gedichte 

zum  Aaswendiglernen.    Selected  and  Edited  by  W.  P.  Chalmkm5 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Senior  German  Master  in  the  Glasgow  High  Scl 
Second    Edition    Revised.      With    German    Notes,    is.       V\ 
English  Notes,  is.       (Orders   should  specify    which    edition    \ 
required.) 
"An  excellent  selection." — Atkenttum. 

"  They  appear  10  have  I)een  selected  with  excellent  taste,  and  to  haw 
been  arranged  with  very  sound  judgment  as  to  the  r-'  "•''•■  '^•''•ruUies  o 
diction  in  the  several  sections." — Glai^ow  Htrald. 

Willkommen  in  Deutschland. 

Ein  Lehrbuch  fUr  das  zweiic  jahr.     By  VV.  E.  MosHKR,  Ph.D 

Crown  8vo,  2.s,  6d. 
Designed  to  give  the  pupil  an  insight  into  the  customs  and  everyda; 
life  of  the  German  people,  and  introducing  many  of  the  idiomatic  expres 
sions  u^d  in  daily  conversation.    The  book  includes  questions  in  German 
exercises  based  on  the  text,  notes,  and  a  vocabulary. 

Exercises  in  German  Conversation  anc 
Composition. 

With  Notes  and  Vocabularies.     By  E.  C.  WESSlLHOaFT,  M.A 

Sra.  Crown  8vo,  is.  6d. 
"Contains  a  short  grammatical  introduction, giving  all  the  mc 
;>s  for  writing  good   composition.     This   is  followed  by   a 

Hit  ■  -     : .V.    ...    ,....i.     ....,1    «    .,,.   .. 

br 

■"  . 

f  Gentifiii  toinpOi.»Uon  ihc  Iax)U  Wi-- 
••  I  have  not  met  with  a  better  in t: 
Alex.  K.  Dai  i.as,  M.A,,  Heriot-W.m  coiicgc,  iujiuourj;^. 
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